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ANCIENT SERVICE BOOKS. 

To the Editor of the Eeeleriologiat. 

Edinburgh, Dec. 30, 1856. 

Sir, — As yon ure always willing to admit into your pages any 
archaeological information on the subject of the mediseyal Service Books, 
it has occurred to me that an account of an extremely curious copy of 
the Hore Beate Virginis belonging to the noble family of Arbuthnott, 
in Scotland, may not be uninteresting to your readers. 

With the exception of a copy belonging formerly to Cardinal Beaton* 
now preserved at Blairs, this is the only Scotch exemplar known. A 
few years ago the choir books of the cathedral of Dumblane were seen 
in a shop at Genoa, but not having been bought at the time, have since 
been lost sight of. The present work, which is the companion of the 
Arbuthnott Missal, and probably written previous to it by the same 
hand, James Sybbald, is still in the original binding in leather, stamped 
with the fleur de lis in a lozenge, but covered with an extremely rich 
silk net with tassels. It has a copper clasp, and is in small fbUo. It 
consists of eighty parchment leaves, and has at the end an extremely 
curious obituary of the Arbuthnott family from 1314 to 1 570. 

The calig^aphy of the work is excellent, but the miniatures are very 
bad. They consist of illuminations very much after the typal character, 
but done in a very rude style. The excellence of the common letters 
and the poverty of the ornamental ones, would imply that the scribe 
had only been accustomed to do the former, and that he was unused to 
the ecclesiastical style. He improves very much in his later work, the 
Missal. The miniatures have a piece of fine silk gauze over them« 
The first is " Imago Scti Temani Archiepiscopi cum cruce'in^manu." 
He is in the episcopal habit with a blue chasuble and apparel to his alb 
and a lilac cope. The border is of strawberries and other flowers, 
beautifully designed, but rudely executed. 

The calendar has many Scotch and English Saints not in the com- 
mon calendar. 

VOL. XVIII. B 



2 Ancient Service Books. 

In January* S. Wolstan, S, Bathildis Queen. In February, S. Col- 
man. In March, S. Monan, S. Baldred, S. Duthac, S. Kessog, S. 
ConBtantine, S. Regulns, S. Olave. In May, S. Brandan, S. Dunstan, 
S. John of Beverly (?), S. Aldelm. In June, SS. Medard and Gildard» 
S. Teman. In July, S. Servanus, S. Kenelm, S. Arnulph. In August, 
S. Oswald, S. Guthburga. In September, S. Cuthbert, S. Ninian, S. 
Adamnan, S. Malrubius. In October, S. Marnoch, S. Leodegarius. 
In November, S. Winifred, S. Moroc, S. Brice, S. Machutus, S. Ed- 
mund. 

The reader will note here the traces of Anglo-Saxon influence on the 
Scottish Church evidenced in the number of Saints of that country. 
There are several French Saints also, which will agree with the history 
of the powers which successively were brought to bear on her. 

The contents of the book are very similar to most of the books of 
Hours of the period (a.d. 1400). First, with a miniature of the Annun- 
ciation, comes the Officium Parvum, interspersed with the well-known 
hymns of the Passion. At the end of Lauds are some curious prayers 
to the Sednts. I transcribe those to S. Ternan and S. Ninian, as they 
seem unique. 

'^ Deus qui beatum Terrenanum Pictorum archiprsesulem 'tu& prudentid 
sublimllsti, ut Pictos in tenebris suae gentilitatis errantes ad verum tuas 
divinitatis lumen perducat, tribue nobis qusesumus ut ejus gloriosis 
precibus et mentis a prsesentis vitse periculis et a gebennae incendiis 
liberemur, per Christum. 

'* Dens qui beatum Ninianum confessorem Tuum et pontificem, variis 
virtutum dotibus insignitum, genti Scotorum insignem pontificem pro- 
vidisti, concede qusesumus ut omnes qui ejus auxilium postulant, mente 
pura de Tua pietate coufisi, in suis justie petitionibus se gaudeant esse 
ezauditos, per Christum." 

Then follow the Penitential Psalms with the unusual miniature of 
the Blessed Virgin in glory, and in the Litany of the Saints which 
accompanies them are suffrages to S. Teman, S. Paladeus, S. Ninian, 
S. Duthac, S. Servanus, S. Kentigem, S. Monan — a petition " ab in* 
festationibus dsemonum, ab appetita inanis glorise" — a prayer, " ut mise* 
ricordia et pietas tua nos custodiat." 

After this comes the Office of the Dead, with a rude picture- of our 
Lord receiving a soul at the hands of two angels. The dead body below 
is guarded by a relation and aspersed with holy water by an ecclesiastic 
in a red hood, attended by two tonsured perspns. Then, as a part of the 
office, without any break, the 1 18th and 1 38th Psalms. After that with a 
picture of the Crucifixion succeed the Psalms of the Passion, and the fif- 
teen Os, a prayer of S. Bernard and an indulgeuced prayer by Pope Sextna 
IV. Then S. Gregory's prayer with a rude effigy of the celebrated 
miracle of the Blessed Sacrament. In this miniature there is nothing 
on the altar but the book, the paten, and two chalices ;^ round it are 
the emblems of the passion, the pillar, the cock, the ladder, &c., in a 
church of Norman architecture : the altar is vested in green with a 

. ^ Showing, either that in that part of Scotland in the time of the transcription of 
tiie volume, the Cross and candles were not in use, or that it was the then belief 
that they were not used in S. Gregory's time. 
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white Goyer. Tbis introdaoes various prayers about the Sacrament, 
and some by S. Bernard and Bede. Then follow some prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin and certain extracts from the four Gospels, relating 
the casting out of the Demoniac, the Annunciation, the visit of the 
Magi, the Apostolic Commission after the Resurrection, and the first 
chapter of S. John. It ends with the collect, Protector in Te spe- 
mndum : " From a sudden and unprovided death, may the Fathbb, 
Son, and Holy Ghost deliver us." " May the sweet name of our 
Loan Jbsus Christ, and the name of the glorious Virgin Mary, Thy 
mother, be blessed for ever» Amen." 

I have the honour to be. 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Alex. Episc. Bebcbin. 



SEQUENTIiE INEDITiE. 

[We have much pleasure in inserting the following communication 
from a respected American correspondent.] 

7b the Editor of the Eeclesiologist, 

Sir, — I find in a copy of the Li6ge Missal in my possession readings 
of the Sequences in No. XIII. of your ' Sequ^ntise Ineditse,' that seem 
worthy of attention. 

The edition is in large folio ; having the following colophon :' 

" IT Habetis viri percelebres hoc vestrum Missale, hac politisuma character 
rum arte ezcusnm, ab altero jamdudiim exarato non parum disorepans. Nam 
pleraque errata, quae in illo yetustiori passim scatebant, in hoc recentiori pur- 
gata et pristinse integritati restituta sunt ; sicuti ex collatione utriusque ad 
liquidum deprehendere poteritis : quod itaque si (ut nquum est) probaveritis, 
Francisco Byrckman vestro bibiiopolse accuratissimo baud mediocriter gratifi- 
cabimini, cum profecto is sit qui ut hoc missale ad plenum castigaretur peca« 
niis non pepercerit unquam; atque ut afiabre cuderetur, non quemvis im- 
presaorem, sed Wolffgangum Hopylium calcotypum imprimis industrium 
delegerit." 

(Thus far, in ten lines, in red letter ; then, in two more of black :) 

" Parisiis. Anno salutis Millesimo quingentesimo vicesimotertio, quarto 
Calendas Decembres." 

In SsQUBNCB LXVII. are the following variations : — 

In line II for Fide, yit&, decoratus read Yitk fide decoratus. 
„ 37 „ Unguem r. Anguem. 
„ 40 ,^ Mentem serit r. Fontem facit. 

In Sbqttencb LXVIII. the following : — 

In line 3 for merit r. ver&. 
„ 10 „ Morum r. Miris. 
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In line 13^ TaKandruuim read Tasaodriam. 
fi 22 „ immolatus r. immolatur. 
M 23 f, conseeratus r. oonsecratur. 
„ 24 „ ^tft, Legift r. grata, L^gia. 
91 29 ff jonguntur r. jungamur. 

(It may be worth noting that the folio is erroneously headed *'zzviiii 
Aprilis,*' instead of "xxviii/' the true day of the feast, and so giTen 
in the calendar.) 

In Sbqubncb LXIX., ' In Conunemoratione Sancti Pauli/ the fol- 
lowing variations occur : — 

In line 53 for Excepit r. Excessit. 

„ 60 I, circulo r. cumulo. 

n 72 „ mutatis r. mutatnr. 

9$ 76 ,9 epittolit r. Apostolis. 

„ 80 ), lapiditur r. lapidibns. 

M 87 tp intuitur r. intuetur. 

M 94 „ produc r. perdue 

These all seem to me to be restitutions of the original text. 
In Shqubncb LXX. the following : — 

In line 18 for Elyzantife r. Elyzatise. 
„ 20 ,, oonsertus r. concisus. 
,, 28 f, Cujus r. Hujus. 
„ 29 „ penlucet r. perducat. 
,9 32 „ cceli r. coBlesti. 

In Sbqubkcb LXXI. the following : — 

In line 13 for multi r. multis. 

13 ,, prorectut r. profectus. 

16 „ discriminat r. disterminat. 

23 ,, Juri 8U0 r. Suo jori. 

43 the reading is Ut. 

47 for Et r. Ut. 

51 „ Alpaydui r. Et Alpais. 

53 „ Yotis r. casptis. 

59 „ Hinc r. Sic. 

61 „ Sanguis sacer r. Sacer sanguis. 

But the most remarkable differences of reading occur in Sbqubncb 
LXVI. They are such, and so many, as to require an entire transcrip- 
tion of my reading. I retain, in copying, its spelling, punctuation, 
and division of clauses, as marked by red initial letters. 

Sancta cunctis leticia, festa sunt oelebranda. 

£n pia luce clarescit ; Regis aula 

Angelica resultet simul : celitus vox gloriosa. 

Quod Dominus Jbsus surrexit: lege mortis triumphata. 

Et a regula renitet : propbetica fide punter ventilata. 

Quorum mentis pullulans Ecclesia : per hoc seculum est difiusa. 

Ideoque nostra jubilent pectora et in aures Domini munera dent pervenire 

laudum sibi grata. 
Cujas ope sumus de domo lutea liberati patria et etema iam meremur esse 

digni vita. 
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Iptom metoit cam DMeitnr pettifen Herodii olim regis aula.' 

Ipsam metunnt Gum moritur : jadaica surgere parfida corda. 

Sed BOS qnibus ilia prebuit gratia ut esse mereanmr simili gloria profait 

credere quod cum Patre creata regit univeraa. 
Et tunc quando nasci voluit debita et nunc resurgentem Teoeramur oda : 

ut eum ingiter in patria : videre qneamus eteraa. 
Aromata feramus ad sepulcbrnm eius ubi laudat. 
Hnnc gemina maria luce resurgeatem solis orta. 
Ut Tooe angelica : mus iam mundi gaudeat per secula. Alleluia. 

Baltimore, U.8JL. 



TRINITY CHURCH AND THE EDINBURGH MUNICIPALITY. 
CORPORATION TRUSTS AND THEIR FULFILMENT. 

To the Editor of the Ecctenologiet, 

Sir, — ^The old Scottish '* leaven of iconoclastic barbarism " has re- 
appeared at Edinburgh, and an outrageous act of Vandalism is contem- 
plated by the Corporation. It wiU, I doubt not, be in your remem- 
hrance that, in the year 1 847, the once collegiate church of the Holy 
Trinity, at Edinburgh, which was founded nearly four hundred years 
ago by Mary of Gueldres, widow of James II. of Scotland, and was 
deemed architecturally one of the most interesting and remarkable of 
the historical monuments of Scotland, fell a sacrifice to Railway exten- 
sion, notwithstanding the exertions which were made by many Scottish 
magnates and magistrates, seconded by some English archaeologists, for 
its preservation. 

The North British Railway Company's Railway Act, however, pre- 
vented the Company from removing the church until they should have 
agreed with the magistrates and Council of the city for rebuilding a 
church of the same style and model. When the bill was in Parlia- 
ment, it was proposed to enact that *' a facsimile " of the ancient 
edifice should be constructed, but this was altered in the select Com- 
mittee to " a church of the same style and model."^ It was provided 
that the Sherifi^ should arbitrate in case of difference, and that the Town 
Council should be authorised to accept a sum of money from the com- 
pany, in lieu of their obligation to rebuild. 

In the negotiations which then took place, the Lord Provost, Mr. 
Adam Black, now M.P.for Edinburgh, magistrates, and Town Council, 
stated the object in view to be — 

" To preserve and perpetuate an exact and correct specimen of the 
peculiar style of church architecture in which the existing church has 

* [Mr. Beresford Hope, who was a member of that Committee, has stated In a 
letter to the Lord Provost, which has been recently published, that by the words 
which they adopted the Committee intended to imply a faC'HmUe rebuilding, and 
that they were accepted as such.— Ed.] 
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been built, — ^no otber churcb equal to it in richness and beauty of de- 
sign and arrangement existing in Scotland/* 

Mr. Rhind, the architect, who seems to have been employed by the 
Company, gave an estimate for a new church, which was to coat 
£16,371 ; but the Council did not consent to his plan» as it contem- 
plated a new church, instead of a restoration of the ancient edifice : 
such, at least, is stated to be the reason why his plan was not adopted. 
After much negociation between the Town Council and the Company, 
for giving effect to the Company's obligation, the latter adopted the al- 
ternative given by the Act, and paid the sum of £16,371 to the muni- 
cipality, who thereupon allowed the church to be taken down, bat pre- 
viously caused accurate plans of the building to be made, and the stones 
composing it to be numbered, and removed to the slope of the Carlton 
Hill, in order that it might be restored precisely on the ancient model. 
The niunicipality subsequently invited estimates for the rebuilding of 
the edifice upon the plan and with the stones of the old building, and 
in 1848 the cost appears to have been estimated at £10,400. 

From the negotiations which took place during and after the dis- 
pute with the Company, and the nature of the stipulation in pursuance 
of which the Company ultimately paid the £16,371, it seems clear that 
the rebuilding of this beautiful edifice upon another site, was the ob- 
ject contemplated by the Act of Parliament, and by the parties who ob- 
tained that stipulation ; and that the duty of rebuilding was transferred 
to the municipality, in consideration of the large sum received by it 
from the Company for that purpose. Several acts of the municipality, 
moreover,, show that former Town Councils regarded their body aa 
having accepted a trust to restore and rebuild the fabric upon the plan 
and model of the original building. 

But the possession of the money appears to have altered the view 
taken by dissenting majorities of the Town Council, with regard to the 
purpose of the obligation which the city had procured to be imposed 
upon the Company ; and with regard to the trust which the Munici- 
pality had accepted. In 1853, a temperate yet forcible remonstrance 
was addressed to the Lord Provost and Council by a large body of 
gentlemen of high character and position, amongst whom may be 
named Sir William Gibson Craig, Sir John Mc Neill, Mr. Black, 
M.P., Colonel Mure, of Caldwell, Mr. Blackburn, M.P., Mr. Cosmo 
Innes, and Mr. Robert Chambers, against the then proposed diversion 
to another purpose of the fund which the Municipality had received for 
the restoration of Trinity church ; and I believe the flagrant misappro- 
priation which the Municipality then contemplated, by applying a part 
of the money to build a structure of a different character, and the rest 
" to pay ministers' stipends,*' was viewed in England, as well as by the 
Memorialists, with astonishment and indignation. 

From that time, we have not heard any more of the matter on this 
side of the Tweed. But it appears that the Dissenting interest in Edin- 
burgh has set its heart upon securing this large sum of money for its 
own purposes ; and accordingly, year after year, just as the Free Church 
and Dissenting element has preponderated in the Council, the fate of 
the restoration has continued to waver. In the Times report of a 
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meeting of a restoration party held at Edinburgh shortly before Christ- 
mas last, it is stated that the majority of the existing Town Council 
were returned by the Free Church and Dissenting interest, pledged to 
Tote for the purpose of securing this spoliation ; and now, at the be- 
ginning pf 1857, after long evasion and delay, the Vandal majority of 
the Council are stated to have come to a resolution '* disavowing their 
obligation " to rebuild the edifice at all, and declaring their intention 
to apply the money for the purpose of building what they may deem 
'^ a suitable church." 

It seems, therefore, that party purposes and sectarian bias outweigh 
the sense of trust and duty ; and that instead of the picturesque capital 
of Scotland being decorated with a conspicuously placed and accurately 
constructed restoration of a building of which other cities envied Edin- 
burgh the possession, an auditorium " suited/' I suppose, to some Scot- 
tish Spurgeon, is to be substituted. Probably the Corporation (unless 
prevented by its own creditors,) may destine the remainder to the fund 
for the Scottish monument to that very modern hero, Wallace, and 
might even raise a statue to John Knox. 

With a dogged obstinacy and wrong-headed ness worthy of the Cove- 
nanters of the Great Rebellion, the Town Council have resisted, in this 
matter the combined influence of almost every representative of law 
and learning, arts and antiquities in Edinburgh. I am told the Town 
Council have been advised that they have power to do what they pro- 
pose. If they have that power, there can be no manner of doubt that 
the case is one in which Parliament should interfere by legislation to 
give effect to its own purposes. Parliament gave power to demolish the 
church, taking care to provide for its reconstruction upon another site 
in the same style and upon the same model. The parties who procured 
that provision to be made, were empowered to accept from the Com- 
pany, instead of that new edifice, the cost of raising it themselves ; 
they receive an ample sum for that purpose ; and now, after holding 
the money for nine years, and neglecting to perform their trust, they 
coolly tell us that they mean to apply it to a different purpose. But 
with regard to legal remedies, I, of course, cannot as a lawyer form 
any opinion without having all material documents before me, nor de- 
termine whether at law such an obligation exists as the Court of Queen's 
Bench, if the Corporation were an English one, would compel defend- 
ants to perform, or whether in Equity such a trust has been created as 
our courts would recognize and enforce ; but, as to the moral obliga- 
tion that rests upon the Edinburgh Town Council, there can be no 
manner of doubt. If, however, the facts are as I understand them, and 
the Town Council shall persist in their resolution, it is to be hoped that 
some citizens of Edinburgh, or some of the parishioners who have lost 
their church, will institute a suit in the Court of Session, in order that 
the case may be brought by appeal before the House of Lords. It is 
impossible to doubt that there is power somewhere to compel the re- 
building of the church in the style and upon the model of the original 
edifice. The City of Edinburgh will make the perfidy its own if it 
does not insist upon that restoration. The plans of the old building, 
which were made in 1848, and its materials, actually numbered for re- 
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plaoement in their original positions exist, and at the dose of 1853, 
the Corporation architects reported the stones to remain in good pre- 
servation. 

As an English ecclesiologist, strongly impressed with the obligation 
that rests on the Edinburgh municipality, and indignant that this Van- 
dal majority should dare to attempt the repudiation of their trust, I 
invoke your interference. The press, and the educated public opinion 
represented by the Ecclesiological Society, are powers that were un- 
known to the royal foundress of this beautiful church. I trust they 
may aid the restoration party in Scotland to prevent a wrong which 
she can as little have anticipated. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very fedthful servant, 

Wm. Sidvit GiBSoir. 

TynmoiUh, 12M January, 1857. 



KENTISH RAG AND BLACK POINTING. 
To iha Editor of the Ecelenologist. 

Dbab Mb. Editob, — Some years since, I ventured to draw your at- 
tention to the (at that time) too common neglect of any attempt to give 
character to our new Town churches, a£ all distinct from that which 
we thought right to aim at in those designed for rural districts. I am 
not now going to ask you to reopen the question of design, but simply 
to allow me again to say a few words as to the material which we so 
often employ in our London churches. 

In my former letter, I protested ag^nst the custom, then rapidly 
coming into fashion, of building the external walls of new churches 
with the roughest, most rustic-looking, and unpolished materials, — 
above all, with that rudest of stone, Kentish rag. I argued that this 
kind of material, whose fitness and beauty in its own district and 
among country scenes I should be the first to acknowledge, was entirely 
out of place in town buildings, among crowds of houses, and all the 
other evidences of man's presence and man's labour ; and that where 
man most abounds, there his work should be made most of, and any 
affectation of rusticity, whether in material, design, or execution, be 
most carefully avoided. I will not now say more as to the reasons 
which seem to me, now as then, so conclusive against the unnecessary 
trouble and expense taken to import into our smoky streets Kentish 
rag, and other rough stones, (whose great work seems to my not veiy 
partial eye, to be that of soot-collectors,) and for this reason, — that I 
have never yet met any man who could give me any one good reason 
for using them, nor have I ever met with any defence of them in any 
architectural publication. 

Unfortunately, however, though I can meet with no written or 
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spoken views agaiiist toy own in this matter* year by year I meet, 
which is much more important, with more and more proofs that archi- 
tects generally do not agree with me, and that in condemning the use 
of Kentish rag and its kindred in London,. I do so in compsny with a 
very small minority of those whose voice is of any importance in the 
matter. Nay, more, I am sorry to say, that I can see no evidence, in 
the notices of new London churches, which have from time to time 
appeared in your pages, that yon have any feeling either for, or against, 
any particular material in this or that locality. I should be rejoiced 
to find myself mistaken, but at any rate, in the notices of groups of 
London churches, in the columns of the Secleiioiogist, for A.n. 1856 
and A.D. 1856, 1 see no reference (by way of condemnation) to the 
materials of which a large majmity of them are built, and not even a 
hint that whatever improvement may have been achieved in their 
desigiu, their architects, if tiiey wish to give us thoroughly satisfeiG- 
tory and appropriate building^, must think also of their matmaU, 

Since I touched on this subject last, a g^at number of churches 
have been built in London and its suburbs, and of these nearly all are 
built with rough stone. Mr. Batterfield, in All Saints', Margaret 
Street, has shown with incontestable success, what may be done with 
the coetHest, and in S. Matthias, Stoke Newiogton, what may be done 
with the meanest kind of brick ; and from a notice in your pages of 
Mr. Glutton's churdi of S. John, Limehouse, I presume that his ex- 
ample has been successfully followed there ; but these are almost the only 
exceptions which I can remember at the present moment, to the rule 
of which I complain,-— exceptions amply sufficient, indeed, to prove 
that the rule is both mistaken and unnecessary, but sadly insufficient 
as evidence of the feeling of architects generally on the subject. On 
the one side, as far as my knowledge goes, I can produce Mr. Butter- 
field and Mr. Glutton, whilst on the other, is the long and for- 
midable array of names of architects of eminence, whose practice 
differs from theirs including (if I mistake not,) those of S. Andrew, 
Westminster, and S. Matthew, Gity Road, 8. Andrew, Lambeth, S. 
Luke's, Nutford Place, S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square, S. 
Barnabas, Pimlico, S. Saviour, Haverstock Hill, Christ Church, Bndell 
Street, S. Andrew, Wells Street, and many others. 

Now, my object in again calling attention to this subject, is mainly 
to elicit, if I can, from any one of these gentlemen, the reasons which 
actuate them in the matter ; for no doubt, they have their reasons : and 
I presume they are both strong and cogent enough to be put on paper in 
reply to this — possibly unreasonable — attack. I must honeaUy profess 
myself quite open to conviction on the point, but as at present it seems so 
clear to me, that both in theory and in practice, the custom is bad and 
unsuccessful, I make bold to beg for some expression of the views of 
its advocates, (in your pages or elsewhere,) and, not less, for some ex- 
pression of your own opinion on the subject, in the future notices of 
London churches in the Ecclesiologist, 

Permit me only to say, that I think the subject must not be viewed 
solely in reference to the interests of ecclesiastical architecture, but at the 
same time with a view to the much broader interests of architecture of all 
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kinds, whether of public edifices, or houses in streets, or other domestic 
buildings. If any one will defend his use of Kentish rag, or other rough 
stone, in London, he must, I take it, defend its appropriateness for all 
buildings ; there can be nothing sacred about the material, nothing 
particularly- suited to a church, and nothing symbolical ; the best 
material for one kind of building will, as a rule, b^ the best material 
for all buildings ; and I very much doubt whether architects who use a 
material for churches, which no one in his senses would ever dream of 
using for any other town buildings, are not very powerfully (though 
no doubt against their wish and unconsciously) fortifying the world 
in that strange view of art which assumes Pointed architecture to be 
the most fitting for religious uses, but the least fitting for anything 
else. If architects choose, either directly or by implication, in any 
degree whatever to acknowledge the truth of this view of church archi- 
tecture, they have none but themselves to thank, if they never achieve 
success even in it ; for of nothing am I more satisfied than of this, 
that before we can arrive at a thoroughly satisfactory state as regards 
ecclesiastical architecture, we must have made an immense stride in 
advance upon our present' position as regards domestic architecture, 
and must have succeeded, to some extent at any rate, in satisfying the 
world, that we are above sanctioning any unreality either in design or 
in the materials we use. At present I maintain, that most of our new 
churches are guilty of very flagrant unreality in their use of unsuitable, 
inconvenient, and (under the circumstances of London buildings,) un- 
sightly materials, and such as none of us would wish to use in any 
other kind of buUding. I muntain moreover, that herein we depart 
from the ' old paths,' inasmuch as our forefathers never thought of 
making any distinction in the materials they used for the walls of re- 
ligious and secplar buildings. If they built a grand house it was from 
the same quarry, and with the same materials as the noble minster ; 
or if they built a humble cottage, it was identical in its material with 
the simple Ullage church in its neighbourhood. 

One word only in conclusion. Our forefathers had the good sense 
never to colour their mortar : when will all our architects follow their 
example in this respect ? If there is one thing more than another, 
which in town or country is alike execrable and abominable, it is the 
custom, only too popular, of pointing stonework with black mortar. 
I can hardly express my grief too strongly for the fate which many an 
old church (great as well as small) has recently met with in this way, 
and my trust that so vicious a habit may be speedily crushed, before 
it has entirely ruined the effect of any more good work^ old or new. 

Believe me. 

Yours faithfully, 

Gbobob Ejdmukd Stbbbt. 

38, Montague Place, Jan. 19th, 1857. 
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APPROPRIATION OF COLOUR.— No. II. 
To the Editor of the BccMoIogist. 

Sn, — Before quitting the Byzantine period, I must just give two or 
three good examples which I have lately met with :-— 

LanstUnone 431. Psalter, Ssecl. 11. This MS. is only introduced 
to show the love for blue and red. There are in one miniature five 
saints in those colours. Jonah*s fishermen are alternated, blue and red. 
Jonah is hluh, and his fish red. Angels are in blue and red.^ There 
is our LoBB, (in a Dixit Dominus,) in blue and red, so like the Ma- 
donna, that any casual obsenrer would have pronounced Him to be so. 
He also appears in pink and white, and red, and green. 

(«) Nero C 4. Psalter (Gallican,) Ssecl. 11 or 12. In this, and 
most other of the Saxon books* there is great sameness of colours, — 
mostly watery green, yellow, and red. In this book they are used 
quite indiscriminately. S. Mary is five times in red and green ; S. Ga- 
briel being in green and red. Three times she is in green and red ; 
four times in white head-dresses, green, and red ; once in red head- 
dress, green, and red ; once green, red and white ; once in blue, purple, 
and green, her soul being in green. Our Lobd occurs three times in 
red and green ; twice in green and red ; once in red, green, and blue ; 
once in red, purple, and blue ; once in red, green, and white ; once in 
green, red, and white ; once in purple, brown, and red ; and once in 
bright blue and red. There are continual examples of Apostles arranged 
alternately, some of the hair being, for instance, of a bright blue colour. 

(v) Additional 17742. Missale Romanum, a.d. 1218. In this 
book, S. Mary is in red and white. S. John is in green and red. Our 
Loan in red and green (a priest ditto,) and also in green and red. 

(v) Royal % B 6. Psalter, Ssed. 13. All are in light, watery co- 
lours. S. Mary is in yellow, red, and green ; twice in yellow and 
green ; once, in buff, lined with green. Angels in green and yellow. 
S. John in yellow and green. These two books show how fond the 
ancients were of alternate colours, and utter disregard for appropriation. 

(ir) Galba A 18. Psalter, Saxop, Ssecl. 10. S. Mary occurs once 
in green and blue. Our Lord once in the same colours, and once in 
blue and yellow. Saints, martyrs, &c., are arranged in alternate co- 
Iburs, without reference to persons. 

(y) Additional 169142. Miniatures from a Leclionary, Ssecl. 13 
(end.) In this fine early set of miniatures, S. Mary occurs four times. 
Once in red, gold, and blue ; once in red and blueish ; once in puce 
and blue ; once in violet and green. Our Lord occurs in seven diffe- 
rent dresses ; S. Peter in three ; Judas, in one miniature, being in the 
same colours. So much for appropriation in this book. 

(z) Lansdowne 346. Psalter, English, Ssecl. 14. The Blessed Vir- 

^ N.B. The fint colour win denote the msntle, the last the tunic, thronghoat thii 
paper. • 
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gin 18 in whitish and light pink. One king is pink and green, and 
another green and pink. King David is three times in bright blue and 
red. And the fool (in Dixit insipiens) is a mad king, dressed exactly 
like David. 

1. Harleian 1526. History of the Testament, Ssecl. 13. In this 
most magnificent book, a part of which is in the Bodleian, very few 
colours indeed are used ; blue, red, and gold being the principal. Yet 
curiously enough, though used for almost every one, blue and red are 
seldom (never in the first part of the book; used for S. Mary. At the 
end we find several instances, though not more than an average ; there 
is no attention paid to appropriation : and if this is the case in such a 
book as this, it is very unlikely that there should be in any other of the 
period. S. Mary occurs thirteen times in red and blue f and in the 
same miniature we have S. Elizabeth and the High Priest, in blue and 
red. She is twice in red and white ; three times in blue and white, 
(the woman taken in adultery being in the same colours), once in blue 
and buff; twice in blue and purple. Towards the end of the book, 
she is fourteen times in blue and red. We have continual examples of 
the fondness for blue and red : for example, one devil blue, and another 
red, are tempting two monks, one in red and blue, and the other blue and 
red. Secondly, our Lord in red and blue, two apostles in blue and 
red, &c., &c., ad infinitum. There is a figure symbolizing the Church, 
crowned like a princess, which would be called by a casual observer, a 
Madonna, but no doubt wrongly so, as there is a similar figure bearing 
the Commandments, which signifies the Jewish Church. This figure 
of the Church, then, when she occurs singly, is alwa3r8 red and blue, 
or blue and red ; but towards the end of the book, when she occurs 
more frequently, she is in all sorts of colours : fully proving my point, 
as far as this important book is concerned ; for if there were symbolical 
use of colour at all, surely this is the very place to show it ; but on 
the contrary we find her in blue and red ; red and blue ; blue and gold ; 
puce and yellow; blue and greenish; red and white; purple and 
white ; pink and blueish ; pink and blue ; red and white ; blue and 
reddish white ; pink and greenish ; scarlet and blue ; pink and white. 
In fact, in all the combinations used in the book, and this in a figure 
purely symbolical. Our Lord occurs twenty-one times in blue and 
red ; more than eleven times in red and blue ; and besides these, in 
thirteen different colours. Finally, tfiere are upwards of 00 miniatures 
besides, in blue and red, including the Catholic Church, the Jewish 
Church, Bemice, Pilate, S. Paul, Ananiaa» a devout woman, a wicked 
woman, Moses, Ellas, Demetrius, Alexander, Jonathan, 6. Joseph, &c* 
We have angels and the four*and-twenty elders arranged alternately ; of 
the four yoke of oxen, half are red and half are blue. These facta 
speak for themselves. 

2. Additional \ 5W56. Breviary, Italian, Ssecl. 14 (early.) Blue 
and red are used together, but not for S. Mary« except, perhaps, once. 
She is twice in red and brown ; once in blue and green ; once in blue 
and parti>colour (half red and half green,) showing how they followed 
the fashion of the time. Once she is in white, and once in blue. Our 
Loan is in seven different dresses, and there are loany instances of 
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blue and red, e.g. one of the animalii at the manger blue, and the other 
red. S. Joseph is in blue and red, and all the Apostles at the Pente- 
co9t are alternately blue and red. 

We now come to one of the most beautiful periods of the illuminat- 
ing art. Early in the 14th century, the refinement of taste and colour 
is quite marveUous. At this period, we have neither the crudity of the 
early colouring, nor the flaunting of the later. In place of bright rer- 
million and ultramarine, we have beautiful pinks, violet, green, and 
light blue ; the greatest attention being paid to aesthetic arrangement. 
Towards the end of the century, the colours become more positive, till 
at last» in about 1370 a.d. we come to the blue and red mania, if 
I may so call it. A combination at all times tolerably favourite, but 
now invariable ; but still, though S. Mary sometimes occurs in those 
colours, she is more frequently in others : very often, indeed* entirely 
in blue. 

3. Queen Mary's Psalter, Saecl. 14 (early.) In this MS. blue and 
red are favourite throughout ; and so we find our Blessed Lord repre- 
sented eighteen times, always in blue and red. There are 104 other 
miniatarea, in the same colours, including Isaiah, Jeremiah, S. Anne 
(6. Mary being, in the same miniature, red and blue), S. Joseph, in 
the same miniature with S. Mary, who is in pink and white. Again, 
S. Joseph in the same miniature with S. Mary, who is in pink, green, 
and gold ; an angel in the same miniature with S. Mary, who is in the 
same colours, another angel being in red and blue ; a Jew, S. Martha, 
Pilate, High Priest, Nicodemus, Darid, Adam, S. Margaret. S. Mary 
occurs nine times in blue and red (two of them are doubtful) She is 
fifteen times (in all the principal miniatures) in other colours, viz., pink 
and white^ red and blue, light pink and blue, pink, green and gold, lake, 
white and grey, scarlet and blue, pink, green and red, lake and red, 
gold and red, white, blue and slate, and pink and gold. Here is ap- 
propriation, with a vengeance ! 

4. Additional 17341. Evangelia per Circulum. French, Ssecl. 14 
(early.) In this fine specimen there is not the slightest attention to 
appropriation of colour. Some shades of blue and pink are a favourite 
mixture, and so S. Mary is four times in them ; our Loan fifteen times 
in them, and nineteen times in red and blue. S. Mary is six times in 
red — or pink and blue ; eight times in other colours, blue and slate, 
puce and white, or slate and pink. We have 36 other miniatures in 
blue and red, including S. Joseph, S. Martha and her sister, Herodias, 
a doctor, S. Peter, &c. 

5. AddUumal 17006. Missale, SaecL 13. English or French. In 
this book (in the canon) S. Mary is dressed in light blue and bright 
scarlet, and that for aesthetic reasons ; the beautiful scarlet being the 
principal colour, both in the Crucifixion and the Majesty opposite. The 
blueish colour of S. Mary*s dress balances a light and beautiful pink 
dress of S. John. In ten instances she is in other colours, viz., red, 
pink, grey, and green. There are many angels in the book, of every 
colour, and so arranged as not to leave the slightest doubt of their being 
aesthetic. 

6. Arundel 83. Psalter, et Officia, Saecl. 1 4 (middle.) This volume 
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contains two books, of the same date and character, and offers a g^ood 
opportunity of comparison, as the same subjects occur in both, e.g. the 
emblematical tree " Arbor Vitse," where the same saints occur in each 
book, but in perfectly different colours. I would here draw attention to 
the beautiful light colours which prevail in all the MSS., especially Eng- 
lish, of this period, lliere was, perhaps, less appropriation than at any 
other time, but the taste was exquisite. S. Mary occurs twice in blue 
and red, but clearly for sesthetical reasons. There are three Madonnas, 
one after another, and so to vary them the middle one is blue and gold ; 
the others are in blue and red. Once she is in blue and pink, Abraham 
being in the same colours (in the same page.) Once she is in blue 
and red to balance Nicodemus, who is in precisely the same. Seven 
times she is in other colours, viz., gold and a lovely violet ; pink and 
gold ; gold and red ; pink and slate ; slate and red (S. Mary Magda- 
lene being in blue.) Our Blessed Lord occurs in eleven different 
dresses ; and there are sixteen examples of blue and red, including king 
David, S. Peter, Pilate, Nicodemus, Solomon, S. Joseph, &c. 

7. In the second half of the book (finer than the first,) S. Mary is nine 
times in blue and gold ; once in blue, gold and pinkish ; twice in grey 
and gold ; twice in pink, green and blue ; once in blue and pink; once 
in pink and gold. There are thirteen in the same dresses as S. Mary, 
including our Lord ; S. Peter, a king, Pilate, Justice, identical ; Eze- 
kiel, &c. Our Lord has six different dresses, and we have Moses, 
David, Daniel and S. Paul all dressed alike. 

8. Royal 2 A 5. Psalter. English, Saecl. 14. S. Mary occurs 
twice in pink and gold, and once, perhaps, in blue and gold. We have 
also S. Peter, King David, Mary Magdalene, Pilate, and Moses, in blue 
and gold ; and one priest in blue and another in gold. Our Lord is 
five times in blue and gold (the Eternal Father being in gold and blue,) 
and three times in slate. Very good taste, but no appropriation. 

9. Additional 16914. Miniatures, from a book about a. d. 1340. S. 
Mary is, perhaps, in blue and puce ; once in blue and white ; once in 
red. We have seven others, principally kings, in blue and red. Our 
Lord is once in blue and green ; once in blueish and white (S. Edward 
being in the same colours). 

10. Additional 16416. Missal. Italian, SkcI. 14 (middle.) S. 
Mary occurs four times. First in slate and puce, — S. Gabriel, S. He- 
lena, and another, being in the same. Secondly, puce and scarlet. 
Thirdly, scarlet and puce. Fourthly, scarlet and blue. Our Lord is 
in puce and slate : S. Michael, S. Helena, and S. Elizabeth being in the 
same. He and an attendant, in one miniature, are. both in red. Showing 
that at this date the Italians did not appropriate any particular colours. 

11. Additional 10292. Romances, a.d. 1316. French. S. Mary 
is in puce, lined with green, and pink. S. John is just vice versd. 
Many others, including a king* a duchess, &c., are in blue and red. 

12. Jn possession of J, C, /. Canon of Missal, circa 1350. S. Mary 
and S. John are in precisely the same dress, viz., blue, spotted with 
red, and red tunic (S. John the more positive.) The background is 
vermilion, the whole inclosed in a blue border. 
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13. Additiowd 17096. Sarum Lectionary, Ssecl. 14. In this splen- 
did firagment we have S. Mary almost invariably in blue ; and from 
this period this will be her more ordinary dress, though others are in 
more than one instance in blue and red. She is eight times in blue ; 
once in pink ; once in white, S. Ann being in blue ; once in figpired 
white and green ; once in white and blue ; once in blue and slate, 
others being blue and crimson ; once in blue, lined with red, and blue 
tunic; once in blue and red. — which two colours are much used 
throughout the book. So that in one case she is in blue, and one at- 
tendant is in pink, and another in blue. Our Lord is in blue, and a 
disciple is in blue and red. Again He is in blue, with a red book. 
Again our Loan is in blue. The First Person of the Trinitt is in 
blue and red, and S. Mary in white and green. And lastly, the Em- 
peror Augustus is in blue, upon a red throne. Here, then, even at the 
end of the 14th century, though blue and red are becoming so very 
common, th^y seem more commonly used for any other person than 
S. Mary, who is in eight or nine different dresses. Our Blessed Loan 
occurs in five ; blue, blue and red, blue and purple, pink (in blue 
clouds,) and slate and gold. 

14. Royal ^ A S, Hone Beatse Virginis, Sarum, Ssecl. 14 (end). 
This is an instance of blue and red used for S. Mary. She occurs four 
times in them. N.B. — ^The Eternal Fathxr is also in the same colours, 
and some priests are blue and some red ; so that even this would seem 
to be more aesthetic than otherwise. 

15. George IV. 5. A sort of Biblia pauperum. Ssecl. 14 (end). 
This book contains nothing but pictures, and a short description ; and 
so one would think that, if in any books, regard would be had to 
appropriate colour in such a pictorial book as this : but there is no 
trace of it. S. Mary has usually a beautiful violet robe, and a pink 
tunic. Six times she is so clad : once all in violet, once blue, twice 
pink and violet, twice blue and gold, once in violet, pink, and gold. 
We have twelve other miniatures in the same colours as S. Mary ; in 
fact violet and pink are the prevailing colours, and so given to S. Mary. 
Tliere are seven miniatures in blue and red. Our Lord has three 
different dresses, Jonah two in the same page, Judas three in the course 
of two or three pages, and S. Mary Magdalene two, viz., blue and red, 
and blue and gold. 

16. Additional 16965. Horse Beatse Virginis, Italian. Steel. 14. 
Upon first sight I thought that this MS. was one instance of the ap- 
propriation of blue and red for S. Mary ; but upon close examination, 
I altered my opinion. It is true that she is often so dressed ; but our 
Blessed Lord is always so. In cases where they both appear in the 
same miniature. He is invariably in blue and red, and S. Mary in other 
colours. The love for that particular contrast is marked very strongly 
throughout the book. Thus we have, in the murder of the Innocents, 
one woman in red and another in blue ; one soldier in red and another 
in blue ; our Lord red and blue, and an angel in blue and red ; S. 
Mary in blue and red, and S. Joseph in red and blue, and the saints 
alternately in red, blue, and green. S. Mary is five times in blue and 
red, nine times all in blue, once in buff and red, once in red and buff. 
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Our Blessed Lobd is ten times in bine and red, S. Mary then being 
in blue. 

17. MS. in possession of J. C, J, Horee Beatse Virginia. S»cl. 14 
(end). In one miniature S. Mary is in blue and scarlet, the angels' 
wings are of the same colour, and the Fathbb is in scarlet, coming 
out of a blue cloud^-clearly aesthetic. Once S. Mary is in blue and 
lake, three times all in blue, once pink and bine, once blue and violet, 
and once (the best in the book) in white and crimson. Our Blessed 
LoBD is in one case blue, in another blue and scarlet. 

18. Royal ^ B S. Psalter, Sssd. 14 (end), English. Cited to show 
the use of blue and red. We have King David in blue and scarlet, and 
blue and pink. In the Holt Tkikitt we have the Fathbb in blue, 
our Blessed Loan in pink, with scarlet background. 

We now come to the gorgeous 15th century. The quieter colours 
of the 14th century now give place to those that positively dazele 
our sight with their brilliancy. Every page blazes with burnished 
gold, azure, and scarlet. We shall for the future find S. Mary's 
mantle usually blue, the tunic varying according to the taste of the 
artist and country. Occasionally she, as well as others, (saints, queens, 
ladies, &c.,) will be in blue and red. 

19. Additional 1819%. French, Ssecl. 15 (early). S. Mary is five 
times in blue and g^ld. Three in blue, once in white and gold, but 
never in blue and red ; although there are ten others in these colours, 
sometimes in the same miniature with her, the combination being a 
favourite all through. 

20. Harleian 2900. Horss Beatse Virginis, Sncl. 15, (early) Eng- 
lish. S. Mary is ten times in blue, though blue and red are very 
common together in other cases, including SS. Mark, Luke, John, 
S. Mary M scalene and the persecutor. S. Mary in blue, our Blessed 
Lobd in pink. Our Blessed Lobd in blue, Judas in pink. S. Mary 
also occurs once in pink, and once in blue and pink. 

21. Royal 2 B. 13. English, Seed. 15 (early). S. Mary occurs 
thirty times in blue and gold, and once in red and gold. There are 
seven saints in the same colours, and eleven miniatures in blue and red. 

2%. Harleian 2887. English, Saecl. 15 (early). This MS. is 
nearly identical with the former. S. Mary is five times in blue and 
gold, and twenty-five times (mostly of inferior workmanship, and per- 
haps by a later "hand) in blue and puce, which may have been intended 
for a red. 

23. Additional 16998. Hor» Beatse Virginis, English, circa 1400. 
Blue and red favourite, but not for S. Mary. Nine times she is in 
blue, once in white» once in pink. 

94, Harleian 2897. English, circa 1410. Alternate colours, espe- 
cially blue and red, are favourite. Almost all the saints are either in blue, 
blue and red, or red and blue. S. Mary is once in blue and red, once 
all blue, and once white. The book, which is an especially fine one, 
abounds in aesthetic arrangements. Thus S. Peter preaching, in pink 
and gold, the pulpit-cloth before and the diaper behind being blue : 
&c., &c. 

25. Additional 16968. Circa 14^. S. Mary is eight times in bine 
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and pink* once in blue and scarlet, once in blue and violet, once in 
^nk, with blue eoYerlet. But, to show that this arises from partiality 
for the colours, we have her in blue, and S. Anne in pink and blue ; 
and again she is in blue and pink, S. John beiog in pink and blue. 
We find also our Loan, 8. Peter, Herod, and one of the three kings in 
blue and red. 

26. Betford Mistol. Cirea 1430. This gorgeous book is another 
instance of the continual use of blue and red ; but, as usual, not so for 
S. Mary. Seventeen times she is all in blue, there usually being a 
flcarlet or pink dress dose to her. Three times she is in blue and 
pink, once in white, once in white and pink, once in blue lined with 
green, once in blue and gold, once in red and blue, once in gold and 
white, once in blue and violet : so that she has at least eight 
dresses in one book, and that a book of the highest order. We find 
angels arranged in alternate colours, the seraphim sometimes scarlet, 
eometimes gold. The Apostles in the Last 8upper are alternately 
blue, red, and green. The Virtues too are alternate. Of the four 
angels in the Revelation, two have red wings and two blue; the 
woman in Revelation in three different dresses ; S. Peter ditto, in one 
page. Very many are in blue and red, including Abraham, 8. Paul, 
Apostles, Fliaraoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Moses, Saul, Herod, &c. The 
whole book, in fsct, shows the greatest skill and taste in blending 
colours, but no idea of particular appropriation apart from beauty* 
There is also, probably, much of fashion too ; for in all the MSS. from 
this date blue is a favourite, not only for S. Mary, but also for ladiea' 
dresses generally : and not only were the ordinary dresses used, but in 
very many cases the figures of the saints themselves are portraits of 
living persons. 

^, Domitian A 17. Horse Beatse Virgiuis. Seed. 15 (beginuiDg). 
Belonged to Henry VI. when a boy. In this MS. S. Mary is always 
(five times) in blue, though others in the same miniature with her — - 
e. g. S. Catherine — are in blue and red. We have also S. Mary in 
blue, and S. Catherine in red ; our Loan in blue (He also occurs in 
violet), and S. John in red. Blue and red seem to have been actually 
worn at the time ; for the King is dressed in a blue mantle worked 
with the royal arms, and a red tunic. 

28. Egerton, 1070. Horse Beatse Virginis, French. Ssecl. 15. lu 
this gorgeous MS., as is usual at this date, the Blessed Virgin is gene- 
rally in blue, though blue and red are very favourite colours ; so much 
so, that wherever there is a blue dress, there is invariably a red one in 
close approximation. S. Mary is twenty times in blue, once in white 
tinged with blue (the reflection of the cloud), and three times in blue 
and gold. Twenty*nine different figures — ^in fact, half the saints in 
the (lender — are in the same colours with her ; and there are sixteen 
instances of blue and red together. If additional proof were wanted of 
the utter absence of appropriation, we have it here in the dress of an 
angel which occurs several times in every page ; but so far from always 
having the same colours, it differs in almost every instance. 

29. Additional 16997. Horae BeataB Virginia. S«cl. 15 (middle). 
French. S. Mary is here eleven times in blue, once in blue and gold. 
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Bloe find fed often occur in close approximation, bat less so than nsnal* 
In one miniature there are angels in eight different ctolonrs, and in 
another in ten. 

30. SUnme 2665. Horn BeatSB Virginia, Sarum. SttcL 15 (to« 
wards the end). In this book, which is quite a commonplace one, S. 
Mary is six times in blue and red, and four times in blue. We also 
have S. Peter, S. Margaret, Nicodemus, and Pilate, all in blue and red. 

We have now run through a complete series of examples from the 
ninth to the latter part of the sixteenth eentury, and, as I think, ut- 
terly fiEuled in discovering any appropriation whatever, much less any 
symbolical appropriation. AU instances of the alleged symbolical 
colours have been shown to be purely Aesthetic, and not used more fre- 
quently in the case of one saint than of others ; and if this is a fact up 
to this time, we need not trouble our heads much about examples of a 
later date ; for it is confessed on all hands that after this time eccle- 
siastical art was becoming entirely secularised, and much more likely 
to be influenced by Paganism than by symbolism. And that it is a fiftct 
is plain ; for where we have at most 86 examples of blue and red for 
S. Mary (about 25, very doubtful, being in one book), we have 295 of 
other colours ; and in the books examined in this letter we have some* 
where about 56 different dresses for S. Mary. If you can afford me 
space, I shall in a future letter examine some of the best books from 
A.D. 1470 to 1530 ; and even as late as this it will be plainly seen that 
in England, Germany, Spain,^ and France, blue and red, though occa- 
sionally used for S. Mary, are by no means appropriated ; and that 
other colours are much more often used for the dress of S. Mary. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Nov. 13, 1856. J. C. J. 



THE ICONOGRAPHY OP COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the Ecdeeiologht. 

15, Buckingham Street, Jan. 30, 1857. 
Mt DBAa Sib,— As you were kind enough some time ago to express 
a wish that in the event of Mr. Clutton's sQence, I should endeavour to 
answer the question raised by M. Reichensperger in the October num- 
ber of the Eccleeiologist^ relative to the future iconography of Cologne 
cathedral, I venture to forward the accompanylog scheme ; not that I 
for one moment view it in the light of being the most perfect to be pro- 
duced, but only as the best among the many which have occurred to 
me after some considerable thought upon the subject. When indeed 
one considers the numerous objections, both theological and archseolo* 

' [Oar correspondent was unable to procure a copy of Ayala — ^to whom we had 
referred him — until after this letter was finished. He promises to give a summary 
of AyaU's testimony in his conelading eommunicatloii. — ^Ed.] 
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gioJ. which mtitt neoeasarily present diemselTes in rach a caw as the 
present, where the number of spaces to be filled is so large, and where 
a portion of the building is already occupied, one is apt almost to 
despair of ever producing any arrangement perfectly satisfactory from 
every point of view. 

I will with your permission add a few words as to the reasons why 
I have adopted the accompanying scheme. 



THB STATUSa, 

M. Reichensperger tells us that the niches of the choir pillars are 
occupied by statues of our Loan, the Blessed Virgin, and the twelve 
Apostles, but he has neglected to inform us how many remain vacant 
in the rest of the church. I have therefore had recourse to the work 
of Boisser^ on the cathedral, and have rigidly followed his guidance 
both as regards the glass and statues. 

It appears from him that there are two niches to each of the great 
piers of the intersection of the nave and transepts, six more in each 
of the transepts, and sixteen in the nave, comprising the vestibule. 
Now the two easternmost ones of those belonging to the great piers 
will be suppressed bj means of the rood-loft, which however open it 
may be, will always demand north and south piers. As to the rood 
itself, I propose reserving the consideration of it until we come to the 
glass. 

In the four princnpal niches of the great piers I have placed the four 
Evangelists. It is true that two of them will be found in the choir, 
but only as Apostles, not in the character of Bvangelists. M. Didron, 
in his critique on the iconography of the cathednd at LiUe, declared 
himself as opposed to repetitions generally, but I think the weight of 
ancient examples will be found to be on my side. At Chartres, for 
example, we find the stained glass repeating the subjects sculptured 
outside, to say nothing of the repetitions of our Loan in His Majesty, 
the Blessed Virgin, and the Apostles, &c. 

The four Doctors of the Church are placed in the first niches of 
either transept, close to the Evangelists, whose writings they explain. 
The rest of the transepts are occupied by the local saints, of whom few 
cities have a greater number than Cologne, the Rome of the North. 
The two westernmost niches of the great piers of the intersection 
contain the statues of the Church and Synagogue. .The Church is to 
the north, as being the most honourable place in dexter of the altar. 
I have followed the same system with regard to the Evangelists, and 
indeed throughout the building, preferring the north to the south, and 
of course the east to the west. It must he I suspect for this reason 
that we usually find the New Testament figures on the north, and 
those of the Old on the south : although in England the porch (when 
the church had but one) and the churchyard cross are mostly on the 
south side ; to say nothing of the effect the text of Isaiah (quoted in 
the Ecclenologist, Vol. III. p. 130) has evidently had in fiUing that side 
of the surrounding cemetery. 

Bat to return to Cologne. The great nave presents sixteen em« 
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placements : these it is proposed to fill vith the four greater and the 
twelve lesser Prophets. 

We have now filled all the niches* and it only remains to notice 
the polychromy. This, for many reasons, should not he so rich as that 
applied to the statues of the Apostles in the choir, or even to those in 
the transepts. Indeed there would be no very great objection in 
colouring these latter very nearly up to the tone of the choir figures : 
but the Prophets, it appears to me, both as being in the nave and as 
belonging to an inferior dispensation, should be much more simple in 
the decorations of the dresses ; and probably the colour might be ad- 
vantageously restricted to the edges of the drapery, and a few diapers 
painted in lines, so as to give a tone to the stone, at the same time 
avoiding the appearance of patches of colour. 



THE ROOD-BEAM 

will of course present our Lord crucified in the midst, on the dexter 
the Blessed Virgin, and on the sinister S. John : and as the space is 
wider than usual, we may complete the composition by. placing a 
seraphim on either side. We shall by this means be able to get the 
whole nine orders of angels on the eastern side of the transept. 

STAINED GLASS. 

The windows remaining in the choir present us with a row of single 
figures of kings, surmounted by elaborate canopies. These figures are 
quite at the bottom of the windows : the remainder, including the heads* 
being filled with a most elaborate mosaic pattern. 

Now it appears to me that this general arrangement should be carried 
out in. the transepts and nave, with the difierenoe that the mosaic work 
should be less rich in colour; the only exceptions being the west 
window of the nave, and the north and south ones of the transepts. 
These would have two rows of figures, one above the other ; and their 
mosaic should be quite as rich as that of the choir windows. 

WEST WINDOW. 

This properly should contain the Last Judgment ; but a reference to 
Boisset&'s work will convince any one how unfortunate its composition 
is for the subject. It is of six lights, and the tracery of the head is 
divided into a vast number of small parts : it belongs to that un- 
happy turn in mediaeval art, when men designed tracery, not to contain 
figures or to sustain the glass, but simply for its own sake ; as if art 
could be produced by the compasses instead of the pencil. 

The consequence of this arrangement is, that there is no place 
wherein to place a central figure of our Lobd as Judge ; and I have 
therefore been reluctantly obliged to move the subject to the end 
window of the north transept. Upon consideration, no subject appeared 
to me more appropriate for the west window than the Six Days of 
Creation : these require no central figure. They have therefore been 
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placed in the upper row ; the lower row contains the Fall of Man* and 
the patriarchs, Noah. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob* I venture to think 
that the peculiar nature of the subject (for it is a sort of genealogy) to 
a certain degree warrants the licence of beginning on the top line, and 
reading downwards, instead of at the bottom line, and reading upwards, 
I may probably be mistaken, but it scarcely appears to me right to 
place the figure of a patriarch over one of the days of the creation in 
which our Loan is represented. 



NORTH WINDOW OF NORTH TRANSBPT. 

The Last Judgment — ^both this and the south window of the south 
transept will demand the same method of treatment. In several parts 
of each groups will have to be introduced instead of single figures. 
This must be done by arranging the said groups much in the same 
manner as groups are arranged in the Etruscan vases, in a stem sculp- 
turesque way. To obtain more room, the flying buttresses of the 
canopies might be omitted in these two windows. 



SOUTH WINDOW OF SOUTH TRANSBPT 

contains the Glorification of our Lord. It occurs in this position at 
Chartres. With it I have ventured to combine the history of S. Peter, 
the patron saint ; treated, as regards the grouping, in the same manner 
as the figure in the Last Judgment. 

The windows on the east of either transept contain eight of the nine 
orders of angels ; the highest, viz. the seraphim, being represented by 
two statues on the rood- beam. 

Six of the windows on the west side of the transepts are fiUed with 
the twenty-four elders, who form a part of the great poem of the Glori- 
fication of our Lord. Two windows are yet vacant, viz., the south- 
west of the north transept, and the north-west of the south transept : 
the parable of the five wise and five foolish virgins will oome very ap- 
propriately here. It is, as it were, at the gate of the court of the 
celestial hierarchy. Of course the wise virgins are to the north, or 
dexter, and the foolish to the south, or sinister. 

A difficulty here occurs. The windows are but of four lights each, 
and there are five virgins : in this case one of them could be put into 
the circle at the top of the window, or two must be represented in one 
light — i. e., grouped. In the middle ages, I think the extra one would 
probably have been omitted altogether. 

This finishes the choir and transepts. We have the Last Judgment, 
the Glorification of our Lord, and the Heavenly Hierarchy. The exist- 
ing glass of the choir itself must be taken as an immense Radix Jesse, 
or rather perhaps as the Glorification of the Blessed Virgin, a subject re- 
presented in the window of the north transept at Chartres. We have 
likewise the parable of the Virgins, a subject peculiarly German : it is 
found at Strasburg, Nuremberg, and Treves. 
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TBI WINDOWS OF TBB NATS 

exhibit the saints of the New Testament on the north or dexter side, 
while the worthies of the old dispensation are on the south. I have 
arranged them as far as possible to form types of one another ; bat as 
this portion of the iconography will lie open particularly to local in- 
fluence, it must be looked upon rather in the light of a series of sug- 
gestions, than a system to be adopted rigidly in all its details. There is 
this difference between it and subjects like that of the celestial hierarchy, 
▼iz. that not only the indiTiduals can be changed, but even the order 
of the classes of saints partially reversed ; whereas in the latter, the 
order and attributes remain unchangeable. I have indicated none of 
the symbols carried by any of the figures, for these are often varied in 
different countries. This part of the work must be entirely left to 
M. Reichensperger, who I am sure will take every care to render the 
whole iconography as national as possible ; for no one knows better 
than he does, tJiat it is precisely these little differences which give life 
to ecclesiology generally, and prevent the whole being an elaborate 
system of book-work. 

The figures in these nave-windows are not arranged chronologically, 
but each is placed according to his merit (iconographically speaking) 
in the group to which he belong^. 

I have thus, my dear sir, explained as well as I can, the reasons 
which have influenced me in making the enclosed scheme : should it 
appear obscure in parts, I must plead lack of time as my excuse. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

W. BUBGXS. 

P.8. — Some of the windows in the nave and towers are partially 
obscured by buttresses, staircases, &c. In this case it strikes me the 
better way will be to carry the system out rigidly : only as stained 
glass b out of the question, the subjects should be painted in trans- 
parent oil colours, on a ground of burnished silver or tinfoil, like the 
blank windows in Florence cathedral. It would be in fact the work- 
ing out of the translucid pictures of Theophilus. 

I have reserved the upper windows of the north tower for those of 
the sibyls, and those of the south tower for the heathen philo- 
sophers. The latter are also a peculiarity of German iconography, 
occurring in the beautiful stalls at Ulm. Of the tower windows, only 
the two centre lights are occupied by figures, the outer ones have sim- 
ple grisaille. The object of this is to graduate the amount of colour 
to the importance and position of the subjects. 
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THE BBRNB COMPETITION. 

Thb following has been sent to ub for insertion : — 

" L'administration de la paroisse catholiqne de Berne yient 'de de- 
cider qa*elle prierales NN. SS. R^v^r. ^v^nes da la Suisse de designer 
les arbitres qui, de concert avec un expert iiomm^ par le haut gou- 
Ternement, auront k juger« conform^ment au programme du 23 Aoiit. 
des plans de son %lise k construire. R6pondant a des questions qui 
lui ont 6t6 adress^es, cette administration pr6vient aussi MM. les archi- 
tectes qui se disposent k lui envoyer des plans que la chapelle de la Ste- 
Vierge peut aussi, et de pr^f^rence, 6tre plaote «otw V^glise mime soit 
dans Tespace inf^rieur des b&timens k d^molir* Cette chapelle, dont 
Tentree serait dans T^lise m^me, devrait alors receroir son jour dans 
le mur de terrassement an Nord. 

" Berne, le 9 Decembre 1856. 

«« Le conseil de fabrique de la paroisse catholiqne. 

•' Par mandat : Ed. STBTTLER, architects" 



THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 1866—7. 

Ut our earlier days, it was a short and easy employment for us to chro* 
nicle what Ecclesiology had to exhibit in London — a portion of that 
small department of the Academy display comprised in one of the lesser 
rooms, summed up the undertaking. Now, in addition to this task» 
we find ourselTes confronted by a spedal Architectural Exhibition, in- 
creasing in importance every season ; and this year we shall have, in 
addition, to speak of a coming exhibition of an exclusively ecclesio- 
logical character, — that of the competing designs for the Memorial 
Church at Constantinople, — not to mention the competition for the pub* 
lie offices and the Wellington monument,-^both of them sufficiently 
akin to our studies to demand our criticism ; besides the pictures and 
vertu which Manchester is to assemble. Be it so : in the increase of 
our responsibilities we learn the extension of our dpctrines. 

A collection so extensive as the one in 8uffi)lk-street, we shall 
not attempt to describe so as to notice every example. There are pes'* 
sibly fewer new churches shown than last year, — certainly fewer re- 
storations, and perhaps a less array (we wish we could add, a better 
quality,) of cemetery chapels. The religious architecture (whether 
Puginesque or Oratorian) of the British Roman Catholics is wholly un* 
represented, while the influx of meeting-houses in Middle- Pointed is 
remarkable. We trust that our architectural justice is of the broad 
school, and that if we thought any of their authors had hit off a phase 
of the style suitable for its end, we should not be wanting in our ac- 
knowledgments. But we cannot arrive at such a conviction. The most 
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oraate of the number is one at Coyentry (11,) by Mr. J. Murray, 
to which we chiefly allude in regret that this design should represent 
at the present exhibition an architect who formerly displayed churches, 
and those by no means devoid of merit. 

The most striking ecclesiological feature in the current exhibition ift 
the display of portions of seven of the Lille designs : and in alluding to 
them we ought to observe, that the attention now shown in classifying 
designs, is a most satisfactory innovation on the practice of former 
years. London may form an adequate enough idea of the English side 
of the competition, by what is shown of the designs of Mr. Street (2nd 
prize,) Mr. Brodrick ("Spes" 2nd silver medal.) Mr. Pullan (" ad sethera 
tendens," 3rd silver medal, and in our first class,) Mr. Robinson (ho- 
nourable mention,) Mr. Thrupp (" In Domino confide,*' in the lower 
part of our first class,) Messrs. Lee and Jones (" Gloria in exoelsis/') 
and Mr. C. F. Kelly. We refer our readers to our number for last 
April for our criticism upon those competitors. Why the other English 
prizemen, Messrs. Holden, and the honourably-mentioned Mr. Gbldie 
and Mr. Pedley, should be absent, we cannot guess ; while in the case 
of the first prize, there are obvious reasons on the part of its owners, 
to account for their unwillingness to keep it more than may be neces- 
sary before English eyes. 

The Saturday Review has called attention to the complex blundering 
of the catalogue, by which Mr. Robinson's honourable mention has been 
attributed to Mr. Kelly, aod Mr. Pullan's medal to Mr. Thrupp. Such 
oversights detract, it is needless for us to observe, from the* value of 
the exhibition which has aUowed them to creep in. We cannot let 
the Lille competition go by for the last time, perhaps, in which we 
shall have to mention it, except incidentally, as a competition, without 
a word of complaint against the foreign competitors for having univer- 
sally withheld their designs. If M. Verdier be so confident in hja cause, 
why not bring it before the public opinion of our land ? 

Mr. Street also appears with sketches (256) in his peculiarly pictu* 
resqae style of the restoration of Tylehurst church, which we have al- 
ready noticed. Why the catalogue of the Exhibition should have allotted 
thicr work to Mr. Parker Drew, we cannot comprehend. The depart-* 
ment of materials contains a considerable portion of the same architect's 
cenotaph to Archdeacon Hodson, in the south aisle of Lichfield cathe- 
dral, most gracefully carved by Mr. Earp (50). We have previously had 
occasion to call attention to this design, as an experiment to produce a 
Christian cenotaph, in the grammatical sense of Uie latter word. The 
combination of stone, alabaster, and marble mosaic is very artistic. 

We were glad to observe Mr. Scott*s design for the tomb of our 
honoured Vice-President, Dr. Mill (158,) which is, we are thankful to 
say, to be erected over his grave. This excellent design is well worthy 
of study, if only in proof of the enhancing effect of a metal herse. Mr. 
Scott's most graceful and successful refitting of the interior of S. Mi- 
chael, Comhill, is shown in a drawing ( 1 32 a) which we have already 
noticed, while another (245) shows the porch in the course of erection. 
We wish, as we have already said, that an earlier style had been se- 
lected. Mr. W. H. Mason appears in the catalogue as associated 
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with Mr. Scott in the work. The memorial steeple added by Mr. Scott 
to Aostey church in honour of General Adamt (400,) is an octagon lan- 
tern, growing oat of a square base, and surmounted by a spire, like- 
wise octagonal. The design is clearly founded upon the type of the 
steeple of Little Ctistertonp in Rutlandshire. 

Mr. Clarke gives us ^3) the external restoration of a desecrated chapel 
at Little Goggeshall, built between 1 140 and U 42, entirely of red brick. 
We congratulate the architect on so interesting a work. He also (9) 
gives us his industrial schools, and (107) his parsonage at Lindfield, both 
of which we hare already noticed. We doubt the effect of tbe tran- 
septal chapels to the chancel of Brentwood church (80) which is being 
enlarged by Mr. Clarke. We shall have to notice further on a sketch 
by Mr. Clarke, for a painted window. A church by Mr. Wheeler, to 
cost £4,300, and accommodate 700 adults (18) is a decidedly poor de- 
sign, with lean-to aisles to the nave, and outgabling aisles to the chau- 
eel. The less we say the better, of Messrs. Habershon*s nine designs 
in one frame for as many parsonages. Their red-brick Philological 
School, in Perpendicular (00) in the course of erection in the New 
Road, is a tame conception. Mr. Arthur Billing exhibits the exterior 
restoration of Caversham church, Oxfordshire (26) in First and Middle- 
Pointed. 

• We are sincerely sorry to find ourselves continually compelled to 
speak unfavourably of the works of any single architect who seems to 
devote attention, however infelicitoualy, to the realization of character 
in hts works. We feel that we render ourselves liable to the imputa- 
tion of personal motives, where, in truth, none exist, — nor, indeed, any 
motive at all but the desire to promote the weal of ecclesiastical art. 
Yet we must not be debarred from renewing our protest against the 
peculiar reflex of castellated heaviness which Mr. £. B. Lamb seems to 
consider the appropriate motif in church architecture, and which he 
displays both in his church of 8. Ninian, Castle Douglas (50) and in 
that oif Egham (60.) Let him once for all abandon this undesirable 
eccentricity, and we shall be the first to notice and welcome the change. 
He is not more felicttous in his saaatarium and chapel at Boummouth 
(120) ia a veiy gloomy and prison-like form of Italian, little suited for 
tiie avowed purpose of the building. Mr. Paull's proposed district 
church near London (78) has, by way €fi steeple, an ill-combined junc- 
tion of the four-gabled tower and the fi^ohe. 

A mortuary chapel, by Mr. Digby Wyatt, " now erecting in Portu- 
gal," deserves attention as a fresh instance of that propaganda of 
Pointed oo the Continent which seems to have fallen to the lot of £og- 
hshmea. The plan comprises a narthex of three latitudinal bays from 
north to south, under a lower roof, an aisleless nave, and a short chan- 
cel, with a three-sided apse. The style is First-Pointed. The nave- 
windows are coupled and grouped internally under a depressed rear- 
arch. The cast window gables upwards. The altar is solid, with cross 
and candlesticks. The whole effect is rather heavy, though attention 
has been deady shown to religiosity of feeling. In Mr. Knightley's 
ten drawings, comprised in 108 and submitted for the East Ham ce- 
metery, the requisite features of lich-faouse, &c., are not forgotten. 

VOL. XVIII. B 
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We are sorry to see one of the drawiDgs offers the alternative of at- 
tached chapels for East Ham. Mr. Knightley's adopted chapels (130) 
are designed with a view to their use as places of worship. In 476 
the same architect offers an internal perspective of Shoreditch church> 
showing the simple hut effective polyciffome with which he has de- 
corated it. 

Mr. Brooks*s S. George's church, Halford, Berks, is simple ; while, on 
the other hand, Mr.R. W. Billing's Croshy church (121), Cumberland, 
looks like a design of twenty years ago. *A monument by Mr. G. R. 
Clarke (125) is a modification of the well-known Bredon type. In 
128 and 129 we have the interior and exterior of Bilsdale church, 
Yorkshire, which Messrs. Banks and Barry are erecting for Lord Fe- 
versham. The building — which is broad and low, and in First-Pointed, 
— ^is composed of nave and chancel. The dog-tooth moulding round 
the chancel-arch is exaggerated ; but in the matter of arrangement, the 
altar is well raised, there being two steps at the arch, one at the sanc- 
tuary, and a footpace. The prayer-desk, in the nave, faces southward. 

136 contains six specimens of Mr. Truefitt*8 designs, — some of 
them exhibiting his bold and felicitous treatment, for modem wants, of 
ironwork. The only building (128) which he exhibits is his design (un-> 
successful) for the Liverpool Free Library. We do not think this a very 
successful attempt to combine classical outline and Pointed detail. Mr. 
Heffer*s church (138) is much overdone. Mr. Goldie's college gate- 
way, in Middle-Pointed, with brick as the material, is pretty but petty. 
In 155 we find the worst ecclesiastical design of this exhibition, — 
almost, we might say, the worst which any could show. The architect 
is Mr. John Nicholls, the employer the Rector of Bow, the locate " Old 
Ford," in that parish, the accommodation 1,500, the cost £5,000, the 
taste, decency, and architectural propriety niL The elevation is meant 
to be stately, with two minster towers, furnished with frightful roses, and 
surmounted by spires, whose debased outline passes description. These 
towers, of course, are intended for the gallery staircases. ' Behind them, 
spreads or sprawls a vast auditorium, with a roof of the most approved 
builders' low-pitch. The design is a disgrace to all concerned with it. 
Their daring to show it is, perhaps, from its boldness, the most re* 
deeming feature of the matter. 

We have already aUuded to Mr. Fullan's design for Lille cathedraL He 
likewise contributes (156) drawings of S. Daniel's church, Hawarden« 
including a chancel, properly fitted and stalled, with a pretty pulpit to 
the north. His proposed church near London (426) is not a very 
happy conception. In conjunction with Mr. Evans, Mr. Pullan also 
accompanies his Lille designs with an elaborate coloured study for 
a cathedral reredos (360.) Messrs. Dobson and Chorley's S. Peter's 
schools, at Leeds, for 937 children, with three residences, (168, 169,) 
are a tame design, in Tudor, the material brick. 

In 244 A, Mr. J. K. Colling gives his second, and in 250, 253 and 
254 his first design for the new church at Hooton Park. The second 
idea is a no way remarkable Middle-Pointed building. In the first the 
architect endeavours to amalgamate Romanesque, Pointed, and Italian, 
adopting a central cupola. Architecturally speaking, we view the 
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raggestion as an unfortunate plunge into eclecticism. We were how- 
ever glad to see t^at Mr. Colling aimed after religious effect in his 
interior. The conception is eyidently due to Mr. Petit's work on the 
ecclesiastical architecture of France. Twenty-eight sketches hy mem- 
bers of the Architectural Association are included in 271. Several of 
them are picturesque, and all show a facile use of the pencil. Mr J. 
T. Jarvis's design for a district church, near Cuckfield, (283) is an 
unintelligible jumble, — ^a cruciform aisleless structure with a tower 
apparently at the east end, and a superfluity of doors. In his interior 
of a proposed new church for Dulwich, Mr. £. Cockworthy Robins 
exhibits a very stiff edition of Middle-Pointed, with a Third-Pointed 
roof. Among Mr. Philip Brannon*s various specimens of what he 
designates " Brickwork on aesthetic principles," is a meeting-house at 
Southampton (293) in a new style of Pointed, speckled with numerous 
red brick crosses. We should strongly counsel Mr. Brannon for a few 
years to come to study more and exhibit less. Mr. Bumill shows (294) 
the iii9ade of a cemetery chapel, from a sketch by Visconti. in insipid 
classical. Mr. J. Philpot Jones enters the field (295 and 296) with some 
design in various coloured bricks. Mr. C. Forster Hay ward gives a de- 
sign for improving S. Rnnwald's, Colchester, which astonishes us (321.) 
Among the features, are windows set in square-headed stone panels, 
with carved spandrils, and a monstrous corbel table running under the 
gable coping. The same gentleman exhibits in a portfolio (477) a 
series of Middle- Pointed designs for the chapel of Cheltenham College, 
exhibited in competition, which are much overdone. The nave is a 
broad auditorium, with stalls at the extreme west end. The east end 
is apsidal, with a sort of pseudo procession path, like the plan of Xanten 
Cathedra], as given in Mr. Fergusson's Handbook. The general con- 
ception of Mr. Hay ward's chapel, seems taken from S. Mark's, Chelsea. 
The same competition has elicited a sketch from Mr. Hans Price (140) 
which fails from being neither exactly a church nor a college chapel, 
and another from Messrs. Landers and Bedell (252.) 

Visitors to the exhibition need not complain that they are not offered 
the advantage of comparison ; for a small angle in the Lille room, 
adjacent to the two cathedrals offered respectively by Mr. Street 
and Mr. Brodrick* is filled up by a little plan and a little perspective, 
offered by a gentleman who modestly withholds his name, (341 
and 2) for a '* Protestant Church suitable to the Times." Whether 
the capital letter with which the last word is honoured, means that 
the church in question is intended for the staff of the Times paper, we 
cannot say, — certainly however, it does not correspond to that general 
aesthetic effect which that versatile journal has lately been recommend- 
ing for places of \¥orship. The plan is an ungainly square, the style a 
kind of Perpendicular, suitable, we should say, for no era or country. 
There, however it is, and we do not doubt that its designer considers 
it not only more suitable, but more beautiful, than either of its neigh« 
hours. Mr. Stokes's *' sketch for a church," of cathedral type, (361) 
is put to a severe trial by being hung en suite with the Lille series. 
It is a very respectable but not original composition, in Middle-Pointed, 
with a square east end, and steeples with spires, serving like the 
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towers of Ex^er for transepts. Clapham church is not worthy of an 
ornamental casing in Italian, by Mr. Papworth (377.) 

Mr. Burges only contributes, in company with Mr. Warren, a mea- 
sured section most carefully done, of the choir of Beauyall (370.) 
We are glad to see that Mr. White exhibits his singularly cheap 
chapel at Axford (379.) His S. Columb's Bank, (427) is a creditable 
attempt to improve the architecture of our country towns. Mr. Edwin 
Pearce's shop and house front in Italiamsing Pointed (381) is credi- 
table. Mr. R. N. Shaw displays a plan, elevation, section, and per> 
spective (384 to 7) of a design for a palace, to which the traTelling 
studentship of the Royal Academy was awarded in 1854. The style 
is Third- Pointed, and in the elevation, roof and steeples, we observe 
unmistakeable reminiscences of Sir C. Barry's Palace of Westminster. 
Nevertheless, the whole work is very creditablei» and marks, we hope* 
the commencement of a career of success. The mass is well broken, and 
in the internal arrangements we axe glad to observe diapel accommoda- 
tion, dignified and ample, but such as would not be excessive for the 
palace of a great monarchy. The principal chapel bas an apsidal sanc- 
tuary, and aisles, the constructional nave being stalled part of its 
length. There is also a baptistery, and a square- ended private chapel 
adjacent, with cloistered communication to the remaining building* 

Mr. John Blore is a bold man, for tn^^ alia he hangs up pro- 
posed alterations of Holy Trinity, Brompton, (337) designed some 
years ago, and partly executed ; and also that large plaster reredos, in 
debased First-Pointed, and window to match, which was placed, we 
hardly recollect how long since, in the same church (437.) We are 
tempted to envy the simplicity which can exhibit such things at the 
present day. 

Of the arts ancillary to architecture, the Exhibition contains numer- 
ous examples both of designs, and, in the " Materials " department, of 
productions. Mr. Clayton shows a sketch of that colossal painting of 
our Blessed Loan in Majesty, with which he has decorated the apse 
ceiling at Peterborough cathedral, (371) — a grand calm figure. A 
sketch of pattern glass by him, (132) hardly deserves being shown 
compared with other of his productions. A memorial window, pro* 
posed for S. John's Wood Chapel, (476) — a building, as it will be re« 
membered, of modem design, — by Mr. Clarke, is a crucifixion grace- 
fully grouped, and we should thmk rich in colour, reminding us of the 
Munich school. Mr. Hedgeland's Third- Pointed glass, for the east 
window of Jesus College Chapel, Oxford, (476) is a tame design. A 
portfolio of drawings for grisaille glass, by Messrs. Heaton and Butler, 
(478) has the advantage of great cheapness, costing from 4b, to 7b, 6dm 
per square foot. 

Among the designs for ecclesiastical metal work, are several by 
Messrs. Hart, (456) and also by Mr. W. G. Smith (465) of consider- 
able grace : as also are some designs by Mr. Digby Wyatt for metal 
work, and for tiles of classical patterns, A triptych painted by Mr. 
Patman, foreman at Messrs. Hay ward's, (14 a) and modestly entitled 
'* A specimen of decoration applied to a Norman arch," in the depart- 
ment of materials is, considering its origin, worthy of kindly attention. 
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Messrs. Cos (13) sre extensive exhibitors of embroidery, vood work« 
&€•• the most noticeable of which ia an embroidered frontal. 

Wooden parquetry, of which a company exhibits numeroos speci- 
mens, may open a new field for church decoration. 

Among the picturesque sketches, the most considerable exhibitors 
are Mr. Petit, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Christopher. 

We havis hardly noticed any noB-eodesiastical des%;ns, and ore re« 

. Inctantly compelled to pass over the general portion of the Bxhibitioiu 

Mn Owen Jones's tendered and accepted sketch lor the Mandiester 

Sxhihitioo, which was afterwards thrown over, is the principal (but not 

satiafiM^tory) coairibatioB to the solation of the Iron proUesu 



SIR JOHN DODSONS JUDGMENT. 

That we are disappointed and dissatisfied at the resuU of the appeal in 
the WestertoB case our readers will easily believe ; disappointed, be- 
oanae we contend that, if an overwhelming amount of evidence and 
legal argument are of any weight with the eoslesiastical tribunab of this 
country, the decision ought to have been the very reverse, and dissatis- 
fied, because the judge has given no tangible or intelligible reasons 
whatever for his decision, and, whilst wiping a rubric clean out of the 
Prayer Book, and denying what that rubric plainly and categorically 
affirms, has alleged no better reason for this arbitrary stretch of autho* 
rity than, what all acknowledged, that of present desuetude. 

But we might even go further, and say that, with respect to the 
credence, altar table, altar cloths, and linen, the Dean of Arches has 
not even put forward that pretext. All the facts and arguments alleged 
for the appellants are left unnoticed ; ' sic volo sic jubeo ' is his reason, 
as it was that of his predecessors; " the Ordinary has decided ; I see 
no reason to interfere with him.*' As if the power of appeal was not 
given on purpose that the decision of the ordinsry might be reviewed. 

The cross is illegal it seems, because it is an « image,*"becau8e the 
Injunctions of Edward (the Parliamentary authority of which is al« 
lowed) ordered that all images that had been abused should be destroyed. 
If this be the meaning of the word, most assuredly the holy table itself, 
the very chalioe and paten, and the bread and wine of the Holy Eucha* 
rist are all images, and the Quakers are right who dispense with all 
these things as unspiritual. Let our readers refer to these Injunctions 
and they will find that these prohibitions refer to images which had 
been abused, which were accordingly destroyed : and the very fact that 
crosses were continued in many churches, as has been copiously de- 
monstrated, up to the end of Edward's reign, proves, beyond doubt, 
that crosses were not included nor aimed at by these Injunctions. It 
will be remembered too that Dr. Lushington expressly disclaimed the 
idea of founding bis decision on the notion that tbe cross was an 
image : and yet on this very fancy does Sir Jolm Dodson build his 
confirmatory Judgment. 
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Again ; another principal ground alleged for the decision was, that 
the statute of the 25th Henry VII I. which validated former Canons 
and constitutions was repealed by the subsequent statute of 1 st Edward 
cap. 12, — not €0 nomine, as the judge confessed, but under the designation 
of a statute respecting doctrine, — and in making this assertion. Sir J. 
Dodson expressed his surprise that the counsel had not addressed them- 
selves to this point. The reason is very plain why they did not, be- 
cause none of them would have thought of making such an absurd con- 
tention. The Canons and constitutions referred to by the 25th of 
Henry VIII. relate not to doctrine but to discipline (as may be seen in 
the collection of them by Johnson) ; and there is a further most con- 
vincing proof that this 25th Henry VIII. was not repealed by the Ist of 
Edward cap. 12, in the fact that it is repealed eo nomine by an Act of 
the 1st of Philip and Mary, as any one may see by referring to the 
folio edition of the Statutes of the Realm. It must therefore up to 
that period have been in force, and it was afterwards, in like manner, 
expressly revived by the lat of Elizabeth cap^l. 

It is equally . incorrect to have asserted that there are no Pre- 
reformation Canons directing crosses to be provided for the church. 
In Mr. Chambers's pamphlet there are no less than three such consti- 
tutions mentioned with proper references, two provincial and one dio- 
cesan, which, if the 25th of Henry VIII. cap. 19, be still law, as it 
undoubtedly is, are still binding : beside the well-known ancient Canons 
that the parishioners were bound to provide proper furniture for the 
altar, of which furniture the cross is historically known to have formed 
part. 

But it is useless to pursue the subject further. We can only ask 
how the Judge can have come to the conclusion that the words of 
the Privy Council, in the 2nd of Edward VI., directing the silver crosses 
" either to be used for the intent for which they were at first given, or 
for some other necessary and convenient service of the Church,*' meant 
that they were to be applied to other uses than that which they were 
used for before the Reformation. No great principle of law is enun- 
ciated or even referred to ; all the argument is confusion, and at the 
end of the 'tale we look back in wonder, and ask ourselves how the 
judge educed any conclusion from such a chaos. 

We may, however, finally observe, that since Sir J. Dodson's opinion 
is, that the Injunctions of Edward have Parliamentary authority, and 
as such are his ground for removing the cross from our churches, he 
does thereby expressly legalize the two lighted candles at the Sacrament 
by those very Injunctions directed. 

The above observations are naturally suggested by the specialties of 
the late Judgment in the Court of Arches. As to the general question, 
we have little to add to what we said, a year ago, in reference to the 
decree of the inferior Court. It is indeed discouraging that the cause 
of Church ritualism has made so little progress during the long course 
of this vexatious suit. Common sense and charity have not moderated 
the intemperate iconoclasm of the original aggressors. The argu- 
ments of counsel, the researches of antiquaries, the criticism of jour- 
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nalists, have fEuIed to connnce our ecdesiastlcal jadges either of the 
true importance or of the real breadth of the questions at issue. We 
hear with satisfaction that the only novelties of a legal nature which 
are to be found in Sir John Dodson's Judgment are likely to be ably 
discussed in a pamphlet, already in the press, by a barrister practising 
in the Court of Chancery. And with still more pleasure we learn that 
a formal appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has been 
finally determined upon. Before that tribunal we hope to see this case 
fully and fairly argued ; and we cannot persuade ourselves that its de- 
cision is likely to be in favour of a narrow and illiberal Puritanism. 
That conrt may be expected to appreciate the fearful responsibility of 
attempting, in these days, to enforce a more rigid uniformity in the 
externals of Church worship than ever was accomplished even in the 
heat of the first reaction of the Reformation. In matters of ritual, as 
of doctrine and discipline, the Church of England, long interdicted by 
the fears and caution of political expediency from free representation or 
free action, must be suffered to ' work ' somewhat comprehensively, if 
it is to continue to hang together as a religious community. It ought 
not to be forgotten by any candid observers, that, with few and insig- 
nificant exceptions, the restoration of ritual proprieties in the Church 
of England; the necessary correlative of a religious revival, has not 
been carried out without the wholesome checks of charity and discre« 
tion. Seldom, indeed, have ' innovations * — to use the vulgar phrase — 
been introduced, save with the (at least tacit) consent — often at the 
actual cost— of the majority of the more religious portion, the regular 
communicants, of a parish. It is very easy, as we know from sad ex- 
perience, for the National Club, or for any fiinatical individual, to excite 
a ' vestry ' into opposition to a reforming Clergyman, or to the more 
devout members of a congregation. But we reptet that the cases are 
only exceptional where changes have been made in direct opposition to 
any intelligent religious feeling. And, speaking from a wide knowledge 
of facts, we assert further that our ritualists have, as a rule, rigidly con- 
fined themselves not merely to what they honestly believed to be sanc- 
tioned by the rubrics and proper construction of our formularies, bat to 
a still lower standard. It is the ignorance, perhaps, as much as the 
malice, of our opponents that has confused — in matters of ritual as of 
doctrine — ^what is Catholic with what is ' Popish.' A deeper knowledge 
would show them that the Roman Catholic Communion, has, in its 
Oratorian party and their antagonists, a kind of parallel to our own 
rival schools in the matter of external worship. 

Two most important considerations, with respect to church orna- 
ments, have ever been borne in mind among ourselves by the revivers of 
ritual. First, that the law, by prescribing the minimum only of church 
ornaments, while it does not thereby exclude anything beyond that 
minimum, yet plainly absolves a parish from the legal burden of pro- 
viding more. Hence, as a fact, church-rates have, in few or no in- 
stances, been saddled with the cost of additional or improved cere- 
monial. It passes our comprehension how any one can seriously argue 
— in the face of the present custom as regards bells or organs — that the 
prescribed minimum necessarily prohibits anything additional, "whether 
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the addendum be eandlesticks or croee, or a aecoiid surpGce, or a diango 
of altar-hangings : unlets, of oouxse, it can be shown that the things 
added are specifically fcnrbidden. A |>arish would be perhaps aggrieved 
if called upon to supply anything beyond the legal minimum : but what 
law is there for repelling, in matters indifferent or not distinctively 
prohibited, the generous offerings of thankful hearts for Goo*s honour ? 
Now this distinction, we believe, will be duly remembered by the Court 
of Appeal in adjudicating on this matter. Nor again wiU it be lost 
sight of that, in no instance within our knowledge, in S|>ite of great 
provocation, has retaliation been resorted to. Where, we ask, is there 
an example of the compulsory observance of an obviously violated 
rubric or canon being attempted to be enforced by law upon a clergy- 
man or a pariih : — although the aspect of many of our churches, and the 
method of their services, must be at least as offensive to our feeling^ as 
S. Barnabas' can be to our opponents ? Again— although the legality 
of ' vestments ' has long been established — ^there are next to no ez* 
amples of their introduction, simply, we believe, out of a charitable 
wish to avoid offending the weaker brethren. We cannot but think 
that these considerations will have their due weight with the Privy 
Council, and that the Judicial Committee will wisely decide that some 
laxity on these points must be permitted, if a serious schism is to be 
avoided. One side must be allowed to call in the resources of art and 
beauty, and symbolism, to decorate the sanctuary, as the condition of 
the other side's remaining undisturbed in the enjoyment of what they 
call *' Protestant simplicity." Wise judges will shrink, we are sure, 
from driving matters to extremity ; and will hesitate in insisting on a 
rigid interpretation which shall make the minimum and the maximum 
identical* and which will in fairness restrain any liberty on one side as 
well as on the other. As the strict law is at this moment interpreted, 
we are not certain that we should not be greatly the gainers, in com- 
pounding for a moveable altar-cross and a change of altar-frontals, by 
the universal enforcement, even in Islington and Brighton, of lighted 
candles, vestments, and copes. 



A CHRISTIAN MONUMENTAL COLUMN. 

Bbsidb the various architectural forms which Pointed architecture has 
successively made its own, there has heretofore stood one which seemed 
to continue the peculiar property of the classical styles — we mean the 
monumental column. This monopoly is however no longer to exist, for 
Mr. Scott's genius is about to teach at least the southern hemisphero 
that for this as well as all other needs Christian art is all-suffi- 
cient* The occasion which called out this its fresh triumph, was 
the premature death of Sir C. Hotham, at his post of Governor of 
Victoria, The colonists he governed were laudably anxious to erect a 
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sufficient monument over his grave in the cemetery at Melhoume, and 
a design was sought by a limited competition in England, out of which 
Mr. Scott has come victor. The structure is literally a tomb, an en- 
larged artistic developement of a head-cross. The tomb itself is 
coped, standing on two steps, and bearing a gracefully floriated 
cross. At the head is the column, llie pedestal is square, upon a 
base with two sets-off. The moulded base is of three members, and 
with a bold disregard of a too minute adherence to chronological pre- 
cedent, the lower cavetto is filled with a large and strongly defined 
nailhead moulding ; while that above contains upright foliage cresting 
over and pendulous at its extremities. The shaft is circular, boldly 
banded in the middle with a cable moulding. The capital presents 
Corinthianising foliage, in which lurk groups — viz. incidents from the 
life of our blessed Loan, illustrative of the statues, which we shall pro- 
ceed to describe. An ordinary column would end with its capital. But 
that at Melbourne is also a monument, and a Christian one ; and so its 
capital neither finishes with nothing at all, nor with a black statue stand- 
ing upon an inverted funnel, like a sweep balancing himself on a chim- 
ney-pot. The abacus is square, and on it rests a four-sided tabernacle, 
rising into as many gables, while the four coupled shafts of the angle 
grow into eight pinnacles, relieving the squareness of the central mass. 
Od the four faces of this tabernacle, under trefoiled niches, are four 
sitting figures, emblematic of the virtues which ought to characterise 
a governor — Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, Fortitude ; the groups in the 
capital under them being, respectively, the Tribute Money, the Woman 
taken in Adultery, the Disputing with the Doctors, and the Cleansing 
of the Temple. From the centre of the tabernacle grows a small 
annulated and foliaged shaft, on which stands the ball which bears 
the cross. In the drawing we saw, the square moulded cross and 
flattened ball hardly show a sufliciently gradual junction ; but this 
feature is we understand to be rectified. It is a pity that the cross 
itself is not to be constructed of metal. It is in design boldly 
crocketed, and bears the Agnus Dei and evangelistic symbols. The 
foliage of the capitals, &c., is to be the reproduction as much as pos- 
sible of the native foliage of Australia. The material is fine wrought 
red granite. The executive artist in whose hands this beautiful work 
is placed, is Mr. Philip. The dimensions are, whole height 50 ft., 
of which the cross occupies 5 ft., and the shaft between 17 ft. and 
18 ft., with diameter of 2} ft. 

On the importance to Christian art and iconography of this bold 
and beautiful experiment we need not dilate. We will not either 
sufl^er ourselves to regret that its locale is to be no city of Europe, but 
one of the new Australian world, recollecting as we do, that that land 
seems destined to be the seed-plot of unborn nations — parents of art 
to half the globe. In this pillar, and in the finely-conceived series of 
historical painted windows, by Mr. Clayton, for the Hall of Sydney 
University, elsewhere alluded to in the present number, Austraha will 
possess two monuments of revived mediaeval art, the exact parallel of 
which is 'yet to be sought to the north of the equator. 

Before however we quit the subject, viewing the column in the cha- 
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racter of a graye-cross, we must note that a very pretty (though mach 
smaller and more simple) example of one, transcending in dioiensions 
the ordinary idea of a gravestone, has just been erected from the design 
of Mr. Slater, in the churchyard of Sheen, Staffordshire. The ma- 
terial in this case also is red granite. 

We trust that Mr. Scott's column will not be allowed to leave Eng- 
land without an exhibition of at least its most ornate portions, and 
of a model sufficient to indicate its general character. 



LAMBILLOTTE ON THE GREGORIAN CHANT. 

Esth^Uque, Thiorie et Pratique du chant Grigcrien^ restaur^ d'apr^s la 
doctrine des anciens et lee sources primitives. Par le R. P. L. Lam- 
billotte, de la Compagnie de J^sus. Ouvrage posthume, ^dit^ par 
les soins du P. J. Dufour, de la m^me Compagnie. Paris : Adrien 
le Clere et Cie., Rue Cassette, 29, pr^s Saint-Sulpice. 1855. 

In the revival of any long-neglected style of art, it seems that two dis- 
tinct phases of neophytism must be gone through, before the leading 
minds in such a revival thoroughly master the principles of their style. 
The first of these pliases is a mere confusion of the features of the re- 
vived style, and of that which happens to be previously dominant in the 
same province of art. In the next phase, on the other hand, the cha- 
racteristics which distinguish the revived style from that before pre- 
vailing, have not only been further discovered, but are exaggerated. 
We trust that revived Pointed architecture has, in England at least, 
passed through both these phases ; but we cannot flatter ourselves that 
Gregorian music has yet thoroughly emerged from the second of them. 

In order to master the principles of this sacred art, it cannot be 
doubted that a vast deal of research is necessary. Not every lover of 
that branch of music has the means of making such research for him- 
self. Those who have not, will, unless they are content to remain in 
ignorance, thankfully accept the guidance of those who have ; and no 
man, that we know of, ever made such extensive researches in the re- 
gions of Plain-soug, as the late P^re Lambillotte. It is five years since 
we had the pleasure of calling attention to his work containing a fac- 
simile of the S. Gall manuscript of the antiphonory of S. Gregory, with 
a dissertation explaining the neumes in which it and other MSB. an- 
tenor to Guido d'Arezzo are noted. Since then, the Worthy Priest has 
been called to his rest, as the title of the present work indicates. 

The work consists of three parts ; the first and second on the sds- 
thetics and theory of the Gregorian chant ; the third, on its practice. 
There is also an introduction of considerable length, and an appendix 
of ** Pikces Justificatives.** From the introduction we extract the fol- 
lowing passages, the first of which forms the opening of the work. 

" Get ouvrage a pour but, non-seulement de faire connaitre les moyens en- 
ploy^ par nous, pour une bonne et s^ieuse restauration des m^odies Gr^go- 
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rienDes, mats encore de donner la mani^re de les ex^uter selon leur forme pri- 
mitiye, et par lii d*en faire sentir lei inimitables beaut^s aux esprits les plus 
prevenus. JBn effet, il existe ^ leur ^gard des opinions tout k fait contradic- 
toires : eertaines personnes les exaltent juscju'aux nues ; d'autres les placent 
au-detsous de tout ce qu'il y a de plus insipide ; les uns les trouvent merveil- 
leusement prop? es dt I'expression de la pens^ religieuse ; les autres n*y d^- 
oonyrent aucune puissance, aucun sentiment. D'oil peut venir, sur un m^me 
nijet, une telle divergeuce d'opinions ? Elle vient, suivant nous, de oe que 
ces chants ont 4t6 alt^r^ consid^rablement dans leur substance et dans leur 
forme primitive. Toutes nos Editions modernes ne nous donnent plus qn'un 
cbaut corrompu, mutil^ de mille mani^res, et, par surcrott, la vraie m^tbode 
de notation et d'ex^cution s'est tout ii fait perdue. De \k vient que des hommes 
de goiit, envisageaut dans ce faux jour les chants de I'Eglise, les trouvent sans 
agrement et sans expression. Ceux qui en portent un jugement favorable 
basent toute leur opmion sur quelques fragments dont la sublime beaut^ ne 
pent ^cbapper dt personne 

" II es» une autre cause de ces condamnations et approbations hasardees. 
Od ne fait pas attention que nos chants liturgiques sont bas^s sur le syst^me 
musical des Anciens, bien diifi^rent de notre musique moderne par sa constitu- 
tion, son caract^e et ses princtpes. Celle-ci plus l^g^re, plus sensuelle, plus 
▼olttptueuse, nous a d^place le goiit,6t^ le sentiment des beautes de I'art aotiqne; 
et la melodic Gr^gorienne se voit cit^e aujourd*hui devant des juges pr^yenus, 
k qui, pour en decider pertinenunent, il ne manque qu'une chose : c'est de la 
comprendre." — Pp. 3, 4. 

" Eutrons sur-le-champ dans notre sujet, en r^pondant aux trois questions 
suivantes : 

*' 1. Quels motifs nous ont port^ k restaurer let m^odies Gr^goriennes? 

"2. De quelles ressources avons*nous dispose pour arriver siirement aux 
m^odies origtnales, et rendre au chant Gr^orien son mt^griU substantieUe. 

** 3. Comment avons-nous fait pour le retablir dans sa/orme primUioe, au- 
trement dit, stm viriiabU mode dexieutum f "— Pp. 7» 8. 

In replying in order to these questions, the P&re Lambillotte assigns 
as the first of his motivea for endeavourii^ to restpre the Gregorian 
melodies, the aingular esteem in which they have always been held 
by the Churc)i ; which, he justly remarks, is a strong argument for 
their intrinsic excellence. The following important passa^ occurs a 
little further on : — 

" D*u1leurs let oracles de TEglise, les Docteurs, les Pontifes, les Condles, 
et notre exp^ence ne nous r^p^tent-ils pas ii I'envi que le chant Gr^gorien, 
ex^t^ comme il doit l'6tre, possdde par excellence la vertu de porter nos 
imes k Dieu et d*exciter en nous de pieux sentiments ? Pourquoi 7 C'est 
qu'il renferme sur toutes choses trois qualit^s essentielles pour cet objet : la 
ORAVITS, la siMPLiciTB, U DOUCEUR ou l'onction. I^ chsjjit Gregorien 
est grave; il n'admet pas les mouvements vifs, imp^ueux, violents. Ses 
mouvements sont calmes, tranquilles, paisibles. Cependant la gravity qu'il 
exige est une gravity douce, temp^ree ; ce n^st pas cette gravit^ lonrde, re- 
bntante, qui marche toujours k pas ^gal, et dont la monotonie fatigante, exn- 
g^r^ de nos jours par des chantres grossiers, est, suivant nous, une des prin- 
cipales causes de Timpopularit^ que subit aujourd*hui le chant de I'Eghse. 

'* Comment reconnattre en effet les melodies qui charm^rent si longtemps nos 
anc^tres, dans ces phrases monotones, d'une marche toujours ^gale, proc61ant 
par notes longues, sans varj^t^ de mouvement, sans rhythme et sans forme ? 
Les plus beaux chants, ainsi d^natur^s, ne pourront jamais provoquer que 
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Tennni. Telle nVtait pAs la graTit^ du chant Gi^gorien dana aon institiilioii 
premiere. On s'en convaincra sans peine en ^tudiant cet ouvrage. 

"La 8IMPLICITB est une quality que lea hommes aiment oomme noalgre 
eux, partout et en tontes choses : elle est de tons les temps, de tons les &ges ; 
nous I'admirons dans les ouvrages de Dieu ; elle se montre dans toutes les 
OBuvres de la religion chr^tienne : comment ne se retrouverait-elle pas dans 
les chants sacr^s ? En effet, nous voyons que d^ le berceau du Cbristianisme, 
les saints P^res bannissaient des ^glises les genres ehromatigue et enhamumique, 
pour n'admettre que le genre diatonique, le plus simple de tons ; et dana quel 
but ? Parceque ce chant ^tait affect! au cuJte religieux qui rejette les ome- 
ments frivoles, mis k I'usage du peuple et des Myites, destin^ k donner I'ez- 
pression aux saintes paroles, qui reunissent toujours la sublimits k la simplicity, 
et qui, appliqu^es k un chant simple, sont mieux comprises et goi^t^es ; parce 
qu'enfin r £glise tient k ce qu'on puisse entendre les pridres sacr^, quand 
mSme on ne les comprendrait pas : dans la persuasion oil elle est, qu'une 
gr&ce de sanctification et de salut est attach^ k cette audition. Voilk p6ur- 
quoi Benoit XIV. recommande instamment que les syllabes soient bien pro- 
nonces et bien entendues: Curandum est ut verba aua cantantur plane per- 
fecteque inteUi^antur : et la parole de ce grand Pontile n'est ici que I'^ho de 
tons les Pontifes romains, de tons les oonciles, de tous les saints P^res etde 
tous les ^v^ques." . . . . — Pp. 14 — 16. 

But besides gravity and simplicity, our author maintains that sweets 
ne88 and unction are essential characteristics of the Gregorian chant. 

" Telle [la douciur] est parmi les qualit^s du chant qui nous ooeupe, 
eelle qui le caract^rise le mieux, celle que saint Gr^oire le Grand mettait 
avant toute autre. Qu'a-t-il cherch^, qn'a-t-il voulu en r^nlarisant les 
m^odies saer^s ? L'aiiteur de sa vie nous le dtt eclairement : c'est Tonction, 
c*est la pi^te, c'est la douceur et la suavits avant tout. Propter musica 
eompuuctionem dulcidinis antiphonarium nimis tUiliter compUamt} Pour- 
quoi Charlemagne se plaignait-il des cbantres gaulois? C'est qu'ils avaient 
d^truit la douceur du chant romain. Imperator omnes corrupisse dulcb- 
DINBM cantus Romani cognovit. Pourquoi les renvoie-t-il k la source primi* 
tiTe ? Ce n'est pas pour y chercher la gravity, c'est afin d'y retrouver la suavit^ 
que cea m^odies avaient perdue. Ab ipso fonts haurire ca^tus Gregoriani 
BUAViTATBM. On voit qu'il n'est pas id question de la gravity ; elle n'est 
pas mise en premi^ ligne : c'est avant toot la doucbur, I'onction, la 
BUAYiTB. Lea successeurs de saint Gr^oire ont constamment r^lam^ cette 
aualit^ dans les m^odies sacr^s. Ecoutons saint L^n le Grand : ' Que 
1 harmonie des chants, dit-il, se faase entendre dans toute aa suavit^ !' Et 
saint Bernard : ' Que leur suavity nous touche et nous excite k chanter les 
louangea du Seigneur avec joie 1' C'est pour cela sans doute que saint Isi- 
dore ne yeut dans les ^Uses que des chantres instruits et qui aient la voix 
suave, pour exciter les &mes aux chaates plaisirs d*une douce piet^. Psalmistam 
voce et arte prtBclarum illustremque esse oportet ui ad oBLBCTAif bnta dul- 
CBDINIB incitet mentes anditorum, l\ veut qu*on rejette les voix dures, 
aigres, rocailleuses, et qu'on n'admette que les voix sonores, suavea, flexibles 
et propres k exprimer les sentiments religieux. Vo9 autem ejus non sit asperot 
non rauea, non dissonons^ sed canora, suavis, Kquida, habens sonum et melo- 
diam sanctst ReUgioni eongruentem.^ Nous voudrions, quant k nous, que oes 
belles melodies pamssent toujours oomme voiles, e'est-2i-dire, chantte k 
demi*voix, de mani^ k porter au recueillement, k la pri^, et qu'cm n'aug- 

' Joan. Diaconus : Vita S. Greg. 
* & Isid. De orig., L. II. e. 12. 
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ment&t le son que quand le tens du texte Texige imp^rieasement^ e'est-ii-dire 
trds-raremeDt. Ainsi ex^ut^es, alteraatiTement avec le chceur, par la multi- 
tude des fiddles, comme nous le d^irons, et comme le desire I'tiglise, nos 
m^odies produiront des fruits admirables de salut et de sanctification. EUes 
n^ritent bien, k ce titre, qu'on travaille avec zele ^ leur rendre leur antique 
suavity."- Pp. 16—18. 

In anaweiiog the second of the three questions above stated, the 
P^ Lambillotte refers to his former work, in which, he says — 



.... "nous ftvions avane^ que le seul et unique moyen de restaurer 
anjourd'hui lea m^odies Gregoriennes ^tait la confrontation des manuscrits de 
tous pays et de toute ipoque, et que Id, oH Von trouverait un accord par/ait 
dans les versions^ on aurait certainement la phrase Gr^gorienne primitive, et 
en mime temps la clef de V antique notation usuelle, pour lire ces melodies d^une 
manihe plus certaine que les anciens eux-mimes: car ceux-ci ^taient obliges de 
les apprendre d'un maltre dont I'autorit^ n'^galait pas k beaucoup pr^ celle 
qui T^he de tant de docnmens r^unis. Nons avions donn^ en mcme temps 
on moroeau pour module : e'est le Graduel ViderwU, trayersant les si^cles et 
des divers pays en toutes les esp^s de notation invent^es depuis saint 
Grqgoire jusqu'li nos jours." — Pp. 22, 23. 

The history of the notation of ecclesiastical music is summarily 
given in the following paragraphs — 

** II fuit savoir qu'avant le XI^ si^le ces manuscrits ^taient Merits avec des 
notations muaicales, bien diff^rentes des notations d'aujourd'hui : on appelait 
ces signes neumes, et neumare signifiait noter. CVtaient des vireules, des 
points, des crochets qui ressemblaient assez un 7 droit ou renverse: dans le 
premier cas il s'appelait clitis ou fiexa^ dans le second, podatus ou pedatus, 
etc., etc Ces signes, plac^ au-dessus des mots, servaient k rappeler an 
chantre des melodies qu'il savait k peu pr^s, pour les avoir df}k entendues, et 
dont il conservait un souvenir confus. 

'' Comme autrefois les offices ^taient tr^suivis et qne ces chants ^taient 
beaucoup plus beaux et mieux ex^ut^ qu*aujonrd'hui, on les retenait facile- 
ment de ro^moire, et ces signes, quoique imparfaits, suffisaient pour en rap- 
peler le souvenir. 

'* lis n avaient done point, comme nos notes actuelles, un ton fixe et d^ 
termini Voila pourquoi il fallait longtemps alors pour apprendre le chant, 
et on ne le savait jamais d'une mani^re certaine : ceci est constat^ par This- 
toire, par des faits, par des autorit^s, par des monuments d'une valeur in- 
contestable.' 

''On appelait cette antique mani^ d'apprendre et de noter le chant: 
usage ou notation usuelle. C'est ainsi que nous la d^ignerons d^rmais ; il 
existait cependant une autre notation, c'^tait la notation litt&ale, qui em- 
ployait les lettres de I'alpbabet. Cette notation n'^tait d'usage que dans les 
livres d'^tude ou d'^cole, et dans la th^rie. 

*' L'Aotiphonaire de Montpellier, not^ en neumes et en lettres, est un livre 
d'^le et non un livre d'^lise : car les antiphones o'y sont pas classes dans 
I'ordre liturgique, mais par ordre de modes. 

" Hucbald de Saint-Amand, moine du 1X9 n6de, parait toe le premier qui 
sit eu la pens^ d*ajouter de cette mani^re les lettres aux neumes usuels, et il 

* 8ed eantus per hae signa nemo potest per se addisceref sed oportet ui aliunde 
audiatur, et Umgo usu diseatur, et propter hoe, kujus eantus tiomen qbub aeeepit, 
(Oerb. Script, t. III. p. 302.) 
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pfu«tt que saint Oddon de Cluny, aa X« ri^le, fut le premier qui ^crivit 
ainsi un antipbonaire, comme il le raeonte lui-m^me dans sou dialogue aur la 
musique. 

" Enfin, au commencement du XI^ al^le, Gui d'Arezzo parut, et pour 
donner une valeur tonale bien fixe et d^termin^ aux ancient signes usueU, il 
lea plaga sur une port^e de quatre lignes ; en tSte de deux de ces lignes, il mit 
C et F pour indiquer la position de Vut et du fa et donner par \k la clef de 
toutea lea notes plac^ aur l«s autrea Iignea» ou dana leura intervalles. Outre 
cela, lea deux bgnea marquees C et F ^taient Tune rouge et Tautre jaune, 
afin que le cbantre ne lea perdtt jamaia de vue. Dea lora on commenca k 
noter partout lea Urrea d'^gliae de cette mani^re, que nous appelerona deaor- 
maia notaiion Guidonienne, Apr^a elle vint la notation carr^e, en uaage 
aujourd'hui k I'^^gliae ; puis enfin la notation ronde, en usage dans la musique 
modeme. C'eat la plus exacte et la phia parfaite de toutea." — Pp. 26 — 28. 

Our autbor remarks, tbat ia tbe books in actual use in churclies, 
there are great differences botb as to the form and substance of the 
melodies ; but as we proceed to the more ascient copies, these dif- 
ferences diminish, and that, before the invention of printing, the books 
of plain song agree admirably with one another. In the very ancient 
manuscripts, noted in neumes, the same notes are almost always found 
placed over the same text ; and- these ueumes are interpreted by the 
Ouidonian manuscripts of the next age, which likewise agree one with 
another. To assist other persons in verifying his conclusions, the 
P^re Lambillotte proceeds to give a catalogue raisonn^e of the numerous 
manuscripts which he has collated in France, Belgium, Bngland, Gher- 
many, and Italy. Many of our readers, no doubt, will find this in- 
teresting, but we will not attempt to make extracts from it. 

We transcribe one more passage from this part of the introduction. 
It is itself an extract from Dom Gu^rangei, and occurs in a note in 
p. 68. 

*'Le peuple chantait avec lea PrStrea, non-aeulement lea paaumea dea 
y^preay maia lea Introita, lea K^pona et lea Antiennea. Bien loin d'avoir 
beaoin de traduction fraogaiaef lea fidelea mtoe qui ne aavaient paa lire n'en 
dtaient paa moina en ^tat de chanter avec I'^glise, comme font encore 
aujourd'hui lea payaana de cea paroiaaea de la Bretagne, au aein deaquelles la 
liturgie Romaine n'a pas soufiert d'interruption^" — Imt. Ut., p. 169. 

The answer to the third question is prefaced with a severe attack 
on a manner of executing plain-song which is frequently to be heard 
in continental churches, namely that of making all the notes of equal 
leng^. The author remarks — 

'* La m^odie la plus ^nergique, la mieux caract^a^^ si elle eat chants 
aana rhythme, n'aura ni vie, ni couleur," 

• 

and illustrates by giving the first two lines of the Mareeiliaiee, noted 
with semibreyes exclusively. He acknowledges what had been done 
by certain of his contemporaries, and particularly by a commission ap- 
pointed for the dioceses of Reims and Cambrai« towards restoring a 
better mode of chanting. But he proceeds to show that this commission 
had not thoroughly accomplished its object, for want of suflicient re- 
search, and through placing too much reliance on a mediseval writer of 
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small authority^ Jerome of Moravia. He himself, on the other hand, 
had consulted authors of the greatest antiquity and the highest reputa- 
tion, and verified their doctrine by comparing the more ancient manu- 
scripts with the Guidonian, and with the earliest of those with square 
notes. As specimens of the results of this process, he gives more than 
a page full of ancient neumes, with their interpretation in the square 
and also in modem notation. Towards the conclusion of the introduc- 
tion« we read as follows : 

" C'est avec ces ressources, c*eat par cea investigations et ces Etudes qne 
nous sommes parvenu k restaurer let m^odies Gregoriennes : 1. du Graduel, 
e*est-k>dire des chants des messes de toute Tann^e liturgique, tels que Introits, 
R^pons-Graduelsy Alleluia, Versets, Traits, Offertoires et Communions, etc. 
Cette partie remonte entidrement k saint Gr^goire ; Car tous les textes ae trou- 
vent dans ses ceuvres, sauf quefques exceptions pour les nouveanx offices, dont 
cependant les chants sont ordinairement prts dans Taocien repertoire. 

" 2. Du Ve9p&al, c'est-^dire des Antiennes, Hymnes et K^pons de I'office 
dn soir. Cette partie ne parait pas avoir 6t6 r^gl^ d^mti?ement par saint 
Gr^goire, mais bien par ses successeurs. C'est le sentiment de Tabb^ Lebeuf,' 
justifid par les oeuvres du saint pontife." — p. 84. 

The main body of the work opens with an interesting chapter on 
a^sthetica in general, and particularly those of Church music. The next 
chapter occupies more than a third part of the whole volume, and con- 
sists of an examination of several ancient writers of the best authority, 
ranging from the 8th to the 12th century, with the view of showing 
what are the true principles of the Gregorian chant. These writers 
are Alcuin, Aurelian, Remigius of Auxerre, Hucbald of S. Amand, Oddo 
of Cluny, Guido of Arezzo, and S. Bernard. We must content our- 
selves with a few short extracts from this part of the work ; and the 
following, from the notiqe of Remigius, though not, perhaps^ one of the 
most important, is suitable for beginning with : 

" Apr^ nne ^tnde aur les modes, dorien, ^oHen, etc-, Remi diviae le chant 
en deux eap^eea : le chant oontinth qui s'ex^cute recto tono, et le chant divisc 
ou mSlocUque, qui marche par modulations ou m^lop^e.'* — p. 98. 

The first of these two kinds is evidently the monotone, which has of 
late years been ignorantly termed intoning ; the second needs no remark. 

The following passage occurs in the examination of the Dialogue on 
Music, by Oddo, Abbat of Cluny : — 

*' Nous savona, en effet, qu'un mode ne diff^re pas d'un autre, com me le 
pensent des chantrea jgnoranta, par la gravite ou T^^vation des chants, car 
rien ne vena emp6che de chanter aur un ton aigu ou aur un ton grave, tel 
mode qu*il voua plaira ; mais ce qui constitne lea mode a diatincCa et diffS^renta 
lea UDS des autres, ce sont les poaitiona diveraes des tons-et des demi-tons.''-— 
p. 143. 

This is said by Oddo, in the course of an argument to show that 6b 
should not be admitted, or only very rarely, in the seventh mode ; foir 
otherwise it would become the same thing as the first. The same re- 

> Traits Hist., pp. 31 et 32. 
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mark applies to the eighth mode, which would be confounded with the 
second by admitting fib. 

In page 161, we find a statement which justifies the author in using 
the term chant Gr'egorien instead of plain chant, 

" En terminant les Etudes sur le trait^ de Saint Oddon, nous remarquer- 
ons que, jusqu'k present, aucun de nos auteurs, en parlant du chant Gr^gorien, 
ne Tappeile plain chant, planus canitis, mais bien musique Gr^gohenne, ou 
chant Gr^gorien, ou simplement musique. En effet, c'^tait la seule musique 
qai leur fiit conoue, la seule de leur temps qui fCit un art. II en sera de mSme 
jusqu'au douzi^me si^le."' 

The Micro] ogus of Guido contains a chapter in which he lays down 
what intervals are allowed in passing directly from one note to another. 
These are six in number, — the tone, semitone, major third, minor third, 
fourth, and fifth. Some singers, he proceeds to say, add two other in- 
tervals, namely, the major and minor sixth ; but as these rarely occur, 
he does not take them into account. Some, also, added the octave or 
diapason. In the following chapter he expresses admiration of the 
effect of several voices singing in octaves. 

In the tenth chapter of the Micrologus, Guido lays down rules for 
the use of the diesis or sharp. It appears that even in his time some 
singers used it too freely. He allows it to be used on F and C, but not 
on any other note. 

M. LambiUotte asserts, as a summary of the doctrine of Guido on 
this point, that there are certain cases where the singer is at liberty to 
introduce the sharp or not, according to his taste, and others where the 
sharp must be used. As examples of the former, he gives phrases in 
which an F occurs between two Gs, or a C between two Ds ; also one 
in which a G occurs between two As. We suppose this last is a case 
of transposition, otherwise it would contradict the rule lately quoted. 
The cases where it is necessary to introduce a sharp are those where 
(in the seventh and eighth modes,) an F occurs in the same phrase with 
a Bti, the phrase being confined to the tetrachord F G A B. Lambil- 
lotte remarks : — 

" J'ai rencontr^ une foule de manuscrits Guidoniens qui donnent oes sortes 
de passages avec le t| sur Fa ; cette doctrine est confirmee d'ailleurs par le 
Trait^ de Saint Bernard, et autres que nous aurons lieu de rapporter en leur 
temps." — p. 194. 

It is necessary, for the sake of our less learned readers, to explain 
that the sign H (which used to be called B quadratum, and originally 
meant B natural, in opposition to b, called B rotundum,) when placed 
over an F, signified that it was to be sharpened. l*his obviously arose 
from the fact that F sharp has the same relation to G, as B natural to 
C. Afterwards, the form ft was substituted for the form t]i with the 
same signification. The conjoint use of the three signs, b, :Qt and S, in 
which the second is employed to contradict the third, seems to have 
been an invention of the last century. In connexion with this topic, 
the author writes, — 



(( 



Si nous nous sommes ^tendu looguement sur cette doctrine du mattre par 
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^icelieoee, c'esi qu'elle a ^t^ m^eonnne dang une m^thode public derni^re^ 
ment en Bripque* par H. I'Abb^ Janueii* G% \tm an reste contient d'ezcel- 
lentes choaea ; mais I'eatimable auteur qui I'a mis au jour ne s'est pas aasez 
tenu en garde eontre resprit de syst^me. Voulant rem^ier k un d^faut de*> 
▼enu commun en Belgique, et qui consistait k mettre partout le demi-ton 
haotsant, il eat tomb^ dans le ddfaut contraire* en partant de ce principe : qu'il 
&ut et ^u'on doit retrancher partout cette alteration. Ceci, comme on vient 
de le Toir, eat contraire k la doctrine des aaeiens, dont Qui d*Arexzo a toujours 
(^ regard^ oomine le fiddle interprdte."—- 1». 195. 



The object of the second part of the work is " to resume, in a suc- 
tiBct recapitmlation» the principid points of the doctrine of the ancients, 
in order to apply them to our archseologtcal and practical work.'* In 
the second chapter of this part, which treats of the measure or time of 
Gregorian music« the author comes to the following conclusion :•— 

*' Ayant done qu'on edt invent^ la miutfiie figwrie^ c'est-k-dire avant qu'on 
e(tt trouT^ diff^rentes figures ponr indiquer nettement les valeurs temporaires 
des notes, on chaatait en mesnre." 

** Loin d'exelure eet ^^meiit des m^odies Or^goriennes, les anciens le con- 
aid^raient eomme une quality pr^ieuse, nn omement n^ssaire, une condition 
indispensable pour obcenir 1 ensemble parfait, ' qnand ces m^odies ^uient 
diant^ea par une assemble nombrense. Nos ehantres aetuels, €lev^ dnus 
nne routine contraire, auront de la peine k admettre cette doctrine dans la 
pratique; ils s'antoriseront sur les auteurs qui ont ^rit dans ces demiers 
si^ea pour justifier lenrs pr^ug^ : mais nous leur demandons encore une 
f(Ms s'il fatit aller chez les auteurs r^nts puiser des id^es justes sur nn art 
antique? un art que la musique modeme a yici^ dans sa sulratance et dans sa 
forme ? C'est elle, en effet, qui a contribud k lui enlever ses principauz orne- 
ments, et surtout cette mesure et ce rhythme dont Fheureux empioi donnait 
tant de gr^ et de douceur & nos saintes melodies, et faisait que tout le peuple 
les entendait et les chantait avec plaisir. Car dans ces beaux sidles de foi, 
eomme le remaraue le savant abbe de Solesme, le peuple ne se contentait pas 
de chanter les Kyrict les Gkriat les CredOt mais encore il prenait part au 
chant des bOroUs, dea Repona-Qrodm^^ des OffertoUres, etc, etc" — Pp. 289, 

29a 

With respect to the following chapter, entitled " Des causes qui ont 
d^truit la bonne ex^ution du chant," we must content ourselves with 
saying that it is particularly worthy of attention. 

In the last chapter of the second part, P^ Lambillotte admits that 
the rules of Latin quantity, and still more those of accent, are often 
disregarded in Gregorian melodies, as they are found in ancient manu- 
scripts. This remark, however, applies not so much to the Psalms aa 
to Introits, Ghraduals, Ofiertories, &c., where short penultimate syllables 
are often found laden with long " tirades'* of notes; but he does not 
think it expedient to retain such imperfections. 

"Le fait done est av^r^: mats qu'en faut-il conclure? Que nous devons, 
par respect pour le pass^, revenir k un tel usage et par un sMe superstitieux« 
canoniser les fautes de quantity comme on voulait derni^rement canoniser le 
iol^sme ? Voildi bien cette fureur d'exag^ration qui denature en notre pays 
les plus belles entreprises, et que nous avons eu dejit, dans cet ouvrage» roc- 
casion de d^plorer k propos du di^, simple marque d'orthographe musicale, 
et qu'il fandrait, diton, anath^miscr en plain-chant, paree que les anciens ont 

VOL. XVIII. o 
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vm4 de la choM lanB employer le signe. Pourqttoi done ces tenants exag^r^ 
du moyen Age n*impriment-ik pas leurs liyres en gothique, pour plus d'ortbo- 
doxie, et comment osent-ils employer la notation carr^, qui apr^s tout est une 
nouveaut^ ? . . . ."—P. 314. 

On the contrary, when aeyeral notes* for example, are set to the 
second syllable of the word Donwie, Lambillotte Uiinks himself fully 
justified in shifting all but one of them to the first syllable. 

The third part of the work, on the practice of the (Gregorian chant, 
is prefaced with an " Avertissement " which begins thus : 

** II ne suffirait pas d'avoir r^bli la phrase Gr^rienne dans ton int^rittf 
snbstaiitielle, ni mdme de lui avoir rendu, par une notation exacte, sa forme 
primitive, si nos Etudes th^oiiques n'aboutissaient k une bonne et praticable 
m^thode d'ex^tion 

" Essayons done de formuler en mdthode les prindpes rassembl^ et acquis 
durant tout le oours de oet ouvrage s indiquons les moyens de fairs produire h. 
la m^odie Gr^orienne les efiets admirable* que c^^brent k Tenvi les auteurs 
de la bonne ^poque ; disons comment il la faut rendre pour qu*elle prie avec 
le texte sacr^t pour qu*elle pleure avec lui, pour qu'elle exprime avec lui Tal- 
Ugresse et Vesp&ance : car la r^le donn^ par saint Augustin k oeux qui r^ 
citent les Psaumes est merveilleusement applicable k ceux qui les chantent : 
8i orat Psalmnu, orate ; et H gemit, gemite ; et $i graiulatur, gaudete : et n 
eperatf tperate** 

We have dwelt sufficiently long on the former part of the work to 
show our readers its character and value ; and therefore it will be 
enough if we add a few words respecting this. It is divided into three 
chapters ; the first on the intervals admitted in Gregorian music, with 
exercises upon them ; the second on the eight modes in detail ; the 
third on the music of Proses and Hymns. With respect to the chants 
for the Psalms, our author avowedly follows the Directorium chori Ro- 
tnani. We do not mean to say that he could have done better. 

In conclusion, we earnestly recommend this volume to all who have 
the superintendence of church choirs ; as it cannot fail to improve their 
acquaintance with the principles of Gregorian song. We also hope that 
M. Dufour, or some other able disciple of Lambillotte, will complete 
the work begun by that master, and give to the church a careful edition 
of the ancient music of the Communion Office and of the Vesperal, from 
the most authentic sources. 

It may be well to warn the editor of such a work against one error, 
into which he might be carried in consequence of the general tendency 
of human nature to run from one extreme to another. The P^re Lam- 
billotte, as we have already seen, has set his ftice strongly against the 
prevailing error of making all notes in Gregorian music equal, and is 
very anxious to reduce the melodies of the Hymns and Sequences to 
regular double or triple rhythm. It is possible that a spirit of syatem 
may carry an editor too far this way, especially where, as Lambillotte 
himself tells us,^ there is not so much agreement between different 
ancient manuscripts as in the music of the Mass, and therefore the 
editor must be guided in a great measure by his own taste. 

^ P. 65, and ehewhere. 
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RIO ON CHRISTIAN ART. 
De VArt Chretien. Pn A. F. Rxo. Tome Deuxi^me. Parb, 1855. 

Wk noticed M. Rio*0 first Tolume so long ago aa 1844f in the con- 
clnding part of oar First Series. The author now pursues his subject 
in a description of various schools of painting in the north of Italy. 
M. Rio ia an enthusiastic defender of the mystical, or ideal, or ascetic 
school of art as opposed to the naturalistic painters : and the principal 
part of the present yolume is an elaborate defence of I^eonardo da 
Vinci and his principal pupils, as haying at least offered a more steady 
oppoattion to the attractions of sensualism than the followers of 
RaflFaelle or Michael Angelo. M. Rio also discusses the style of the 
chief painters of Lodi, Cremona, Bergamo and Ferrara ; trying them all 
by the same standard, and condemning them or acquitting them according 
to the preponderance of spiritualism or matertaUsm in their style of art. 

There are scattered throughout his yolume a few references to the 
state of architectural science in the first half of the aixteenth oentury» 
which we may notice more particularly. . First, as to Milan cathedral. 
M. Rio, contrary to the generally received opinion, gives the merit of 
its original design to an Italian, Marco da Campione, rather than to 
the German Von Gemunden. He does not give quite importance 
enough to the duration and general merit of the school of Pointed 
architecture formed in connection with the cathedral during the long 
continuance of its building. In this series he especially commemorates 
the Solan family, and Omodeo, the designer of the laiitam, who died 
in 1522 : the church was not consecrated till 1577 ; and some " Gothic*' 
feeling is observable in still later works. In the same way a sort of 
traditional knowledge of the Pointed style has lingered among the work- 
men constantly employed in some of our own cathedrals. The account 
given of the competition for the best design for finishing the lantam at 
Milan is very curious. Party feeling ran very high, and the various 
plans of the competitors were discussed and criticized without mercy. 
M. Rio supposes that a sketch for a monument by Leonardo da Vinci, 
which belonged to Sir T. Lawrence, was a competition drawing for the 
tomb of Pope Julius II. We notice (page 279) a curious account, 
translated from a contemporaneoas document, of a competition in 
1521 for an altar-piece in Santa Maria Maggiore, Bergamo. The 
judges proceeded to make their election, after the special invocation of 
divine illumination ; and the prize waa given to a German, — " dont le 
module, en d^pit des intrigues et des preventions locales, avait ^t^ 
ji^e sup^rieur k ceux de tons ses rivaux." 

Fra Damiano, of Bergamo, as a true artist in marqueterie — an 
inferior branch of art, but one carried to much perfection in the stall- 
work of many Italian churches — ^is worthily commemorated in M. Rio's 
account of the school formed in that city under the influence of the 
Coleone family. 

A chapter on •« Theories of Art in the Lombard School," gives an 
account of some curious literary productions, which M. Rio seems to 
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have examined with great diligence. Pint there is the Latin Treatise 
on Architecture by Ayerulino, known under the assumed name of 
Antonius Philaretes. This essay attempts to describe what a Christian 
city ought to be» and must be full of important matter. The author 
was the architect of the famous hospital at Milan ; and in his essay he 
takes care to avow his own preference for the Round over the Pointed 
arch. M. Rio mentions also the strange allegorical architectural 
romance the Polifilo, by Francesco Colonna. Far more curious, how- 
ever, and really deserving of publication, must be a little Latin work 
by Cardinal Frederic Borromeo, deposited in the Ambrosian Library, 
in which he pleads for the regeneration of art in its several branches. 

It will be seen that there is much matter of interest in M. Rio's 
second volume, over and before its specific subject of Christian Paint- 
ing. In conclusion let us express onr regret at an expression which is 
too much like a pun to be in good or reverent taste. In describing a 
'* conversazione*' by Lorenzo Lotto, M. Rio condescends to call the 
Blessed Virgin, with reference to her remarkably graceful portraiture, 
«^ Marie v^ritablement pleine de gr&ces/' — (page 277.) We were 
struck with another oddly- worded expression in his proper denunciation 
of a shameful application of a. text of Scripture in a Ferrarese picture. 
He speaks of *' Tapplication sacrilege qu'on osa fedre d'un verset du 
oantique que TEglise met dans la boucbe de la Vierge : Quia fecit mthi 
magna quipotens est.*' — (page 448.) Has he forgotten that S. Luke 
himself has recorded the Magnificat ? 



THE MITRALB OF SICARDUS. 

SiCABDUs, who was Bishop of Cremona from 1185 to 1215, was a 
theologian of no small eminence in his own time, and much esteemed 
by Innocent III. He visited Armenia in 1203, and on his return 
celebrated an ordination in the church of S. Sophia ; Constantinople 
then being in possession of the Latins. He was already weU-known 
by his Chronicon ; but it was recorded of him that he had also left a 
work intituled Mitrale, of the same kind as the Rationale of Durandus, 
and containing a mystical explanation of churches and church orna- 
ments. Muratori, indeed, thought this merely another name for the 
Chronicon ; but most ecclesiastical antiquaries believed it to have been 
lost. It has now been recovered from the library of Count Escalopier* 
and forms part of the recently published volume of the Abb^ Migne's 
Patrologia: the 213th. 

It contains nine books ; and in its whole structure strongly resembles 
the later work of Durandus. It was observed by the translators of his 
Rationale, that explanations given by him, Hugh of S. Victor, Bele- 
thus, Rupert of Deutz, and other similar writers, were often conceived 
so nearly in the same words, as well as in the identically same spirit, 
as almost to show that they must have been taken from a common 
origin, either written or traditional. The work of Sicardus is another 
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example of the truth of this remark. The first book treats of the 
material church and its ornaments ; the second of eoclesiasticai per* 
sonagea, including kings ; the third of the Missal ; the fourth of the 
Hours ; the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth, of the Sundays io the 
Church's year ; the ninth of the festivals of saints. Each of the chap* 
ters of which these books consist begins with a text of Scripture ; and 
it is very probable that the .work is, in fact, merely a series of sermons. 
We will give an example of a portion which is most likely to interest 
our readers, and which will afford them the best opportunity of com* 
paring Sicardus with Durandus. 

Book I. Cbaftbb 4. 

" Tobit xiii. 16. For Jerusalem shall he built up with sapphires and 
emeralds and precious stones ; thf walls, and towers, and battlements, of 
pure gold, A church is so built as to have pavement with subterranean 
crypts, and to rise on high, possessing length and breadth, on four 
walls. Some, however, are built in the shape of a cross, and some are 
round ; the walls being built of stones and cement, with certain splayed 
windows (fenestris obliquatis) and doors : containing in itself lattices and 
pulpita, columns with bases and capitals, beams, rafters, and tiles, wind- 
ing staircases, and storeys with battlements ; on the outside there are 
added apses, cemeteries, towers, and cloisters. The pavement, which 
is trodden underfoot, represents the common people, by whose laboiirs 
the church is sustained ; the subterraneous crypts are hermits, the ob- 
servers of a retired life. By the doctrines of the four Evangelists, aa 
by walls, they rise to the height of virtue. The length of the church 
is longsuffering, which patiently tolerates adversities, till it reaches its 
Country. Its breadth is charity, which expanding the powers of its 
souU loves its friends in God, and its enemies for God. Its height is 
the hope of future retribution, which despises prosperity and adversity 
until it may behold the goodness of the Lobd in the Land of the Living. 
Those which are cruciform signify that we must be crucified to the 
world, or follow the Crucified, according to that saying : If any one 
will follow Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
Me. Those which are circular signify that the church is spread abroad 
through the circle of the world ; whence it is said : Their words unto 
the circle of the world — or else, that from the orb of the world we reach 

the circle of the crown of eternity The windows which exclude 

tempests and admit light, are the doctors who resist the whirlwind of 
heresies, and pour light on the faithful of the Church : whence it is 
said : He standeth behind our walls, he looketh forth from our windows ; 
for veiled, as it were, by the wall of our mortality. He has illuminated as 
from on high by His windows, that is, by His Apostles, He Who 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world. The glass of the 
windows through which the ray of the sun penetrates to us, is the 
mind of doctors which contemplates celestial things through a glass 
darkly, or through which, as through a glass darkly, the true sun 
shines in upon us. And note that the windows are sometimes splayed, 
that is, are broader within than without; which also Solomon devised,*' 
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(the reference U to 1 Kings vi. G), " because the doctor who peiceifes 
the ray of supernal contemplation, be it bat for one moment" (the 
book reads Vel ad monumentum, which is clearly nonsense ; correct it 
momentum), '* sometimes dilates the power of his mind and prepares him- 
self to undertake greater works by diligent exercise. Or by the win- 
dows which, when closed, exclude, but when opened, admit the storm, 
understand the ^ye senses of the body whibh, if they are circumcised, 
are the gate of life : if given over to the lusts of the flesh, are the door 
of death. . Whence saith Jeremiah : Death hath come in at our win- 
dows Or by the windows, understand Holy Scriptures, which 

ward off that which is noxious, and illuminate those that dwell in 
churches. These also are broader within, because the mystical sense 

is more ample than the literal and excels it By the cancelli, 

which are the arc€B" (but this must be a false reading) '* of the win- 
dow we understand the prophets, and other obscure doctors of the 
Church Militant ; in which, on account of the two precepts of charity, 
the shafts are sometimes doubled," (the reader will remember this in 
Durandus, and will observe how it accords with the date of the writer.) 
"just as the Apostles were sent two and two to preach the Gk>spel. Or 
so far as these serve for backs to them that are sitting down, they sig- 
nify the different mansions in the house of our Father. Or, the can- 
cellus, which is the lower part of a palace, mystically insinuates how 
great ought to be the humility of the clergy ; as it is written in the book 
of Chronicles : Solomon made a brazen scaffold and had set it in the 
midst of the court and stood upon it, and stretching forth his hand, 
spoke to the people of God. Esdras also made a wooden scaffold to 
speak upon, on which, when he stood, he was higher than all the 
I)eople. From the scaffolds our pulpits derive their origin ; and they 
are called pulpits from being public, as some say ; for although we 
more frequently use stone pulpits, none is without a mystery. The 
pulpit is, therefore, the life of them that are perfect.'' 

The above extract may suffice to give our readers a general idea of 
the work. As the sole edition of it procurable, M. Migne's publication 
has great value ; but to a corrected text it makes no pretension, and in- 
deed the velocity with which his reprints issue from the press must of 
necessity leave time for very little beyond mere mechanical labour. Yet 
we do think that half an hour spent over each page might have made 
sense of a good many places which now are pure nonsense ; at all 
events the punctuation, at present almost incredibly bad, might have 
received ordinary attention. Sicardus himself is read with disadvan- 
tages, from which his intrinsic merit ought to have preserved him. 



ON ECLECTICISM IN ART. 



Mt deak Mr. Hops, — I send you a letter which you ought to Lave 
received long ago, but unluckily my occupations did not allow me to 
finish it at once, and so it will not longer have the merit of being 
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^qpoM. In truth, it it an answer to the article published in your 
journal by Mr. Greatheed, on the aubject of my first letter upon 
Eclecticism. But after all, aa they say in France, " better late than 
never/* 

You will easily understand, my dear Mr. Hope, how I quite look 
upon it as a real success, to have succeeded in being read with calmness 
by such a defender of Eclecticism ; you will likewise divine all the satis* 
faction which I felt in perceiving, that after he had read my letter; 
Mr. Greatbeed had to his surprise, found himself nearly in accord with 
me — the most declared adversary of eclecticism. That proves in the 
first instance, that in England the partisans of this doctrine are much 
less exclusive than their con/rhrea in France, and that moreover, they 
seek above all things the truth. 

Things are not so with us : blinded by the demon of pride, the de« 
fenders of eclecticism do not even condescend to examine the opinions, 
which are put out in opposition to them. Their chief feeling is to look 
upon themselves as far too much above criticism, and if you occasionally 
succeed in driving them into a comer, then they do not hesitate to per- 
vert facta, and even to change the meaning of your idea according to 
the need of their own cause. 

Hence, on occasion of the Lille competition, I have myself been 
accused of eclecticism, just because I drew my inspirations from monu« 
ments of the same art, the same style, and the same epoch ! It wa^ 
clearly impossible to push a joke further than that, and be it noted, 
that this *' conscientious '* accusation, was found in a journal eon« 
sidered as the most warm representative of religioue unity. 

In reality, it is sufiicient to know the author of the attadc, to ap- 
preciate its value ; but I must return to the observations which occurred 
to Mr. Greatheed on the perusal of my former letter ; for I do not de- 
spair of proving to him that he is not in the least degree a supporter of 
eclecticism, as I, at least, interpret the term. The fact is, that if I 
well understand the sense of the remarks contained in the letter of this 
artist, he has, I fancy, made a confusion between unity and uniformity ^ 
two essentially different things. Thus when he complains, with reason, 
that in France the music performed in the churches too often resembles 
that which one hears in a theatrci he asserts that there is too much 
" unity" between them, — when it is clearly " uniformity " that he 
ought to have said ; or, if he prefers it, identity. Again, when he 
•ays that the main thing for the artist is to " have clear ideas of the 
principles of his art ; and then, though he may think fit to employ diffe- 
rent styles on different occasions, e.g. for ecclesiastical and domestic 
buildings, he hardly can be inconsistent with himself," he manifestiy 
confounds*tinity and uniformity. 

This distinction is the more important to establish, because, far from 
conducting to uniformity, unity, on the other hand, produces the most 
absolute variety, — variety in unity, which is one of the most essential 
qualities of Christian, and one which is one of the principal causes of 
its incontestable superiority over the anterior styles of art. 

Look at our most beautiful constructions of the 13tb century : they 
will, at the first glance, strike you by the general harmony of the dis- 
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positiona of the ememhh ; then, if you go on to examine the capitals, 
the boaaea, the corbek, you will, in aU theae detaila, diacover the greateat 
variety, and the moat complete independence in the compoaition. 

It ia, accordingly, of eaaential importance not to confound unity with 
uniformity ; otherwiae, we agree with Mr. Greatheed, that the music 
of the Opera la ridicnloua in a church. 

But in our opinion that ia aimply a proof of bad taate, and it would 
be aoTcreignly nnjuat to conclude anything from it contrary to the 
great principle of unity ; and to apeak about aubjecta with which we 
are the moat familiar, waa it in the 1 3th century that private houaea most 
resembled cathedrala ? No, aaauredly not ; they differed from them 
eaaentially ; only all the buildinga erected at that period were under 
the influence of the aame principlea, and in apite of the moat capricioua 
variety, unity of atyle waa found everywhere. 

What ia unity ? Mr. Ghreatheed aaka na ; for no single authority is 
aufficient to determine what cornea under unity, and what divergea 
from it. 

Thia is no doubt a very aubtle queation, and one, the anawer to 
which ia not eaay ; nevertheleaa, let ua make the attempt. Unity ia 
evidently the contrary of eclecticiam. But again, what ia eclec- 
ticism ? Thia I have already laid down in my former letter. It is 
that deplorable system* according to which everyone constitutes him* 
self sovereign judge to the rejection of all tradition, and indulges in 
the pretence of creating a new art, sometimes with elements borrowed 
from anterior styles, sometimes with novel inventions proceeding out 
of the brains of undiaciplined innovatora : thia ia the picture of eclec- 
ticiam ; and when I reflect that we have reached auch a point, that a 
doctrine of the kind can with impunity be proclaimed from a chair of 
our Academy, I almoat find reason to deapair of the future of art ; the 
thing ia for all that true. Yeaterday, January 17, the Profeaaor of per- 
spective — you may perhapa aak me what buaincaa he had with the 
queation : but n'importe, it ia apoaitive fact that — in apite of hia official 
poaition — ^yeaterday, in full Academy, thia Profeaaor terminated hia 
opening lecture, by an appeal of the moat violent deacription to eclec- 
ticiam. You will agree that peraona have been interdicted who were 
more dangeroua to aociety, and yet thia eacapade ahowa how far one 
may be mialed by the folly of pride. 

To aum up, aince unity ia the oppoaite of eclecticiam, one can 
eaaily comprehend how thia diatinguiahing quality without which there 
ia no art, cannot be found at an epoch like our own, except on the 
condition of remaining fftithful to the principlea of any one of the 
atylea of art anterior to our own age. 

Let ua then repeat without ceaaing, that aince we have no*art of our 
own timea, aince we deny the art of those who have preceded ua, we 
unhappily belong to an epoch completely abnormal, and we have reached 
that atage of diaease which demanda heroic remediea. 

Men of the world tell you, — well, then, invent an art of our timea, — 
aa if art had ever been invented by an artiat 1 Art ia not invented, aa 
we have aaid s it makes its existence felts 

The artist is wholly powerless to create a new art : ail that he can 
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do is to ameliorate, — to perfect the art which he has received from hit 
predecessors. But when he repudiates that art» of which he is the 
direct inheritor, — whilst he ridicules it, as we see done now*a-days, — 
there is but one thing to be done : to rest upon an anterior art, to 
inspire oneself from it, in order to create, while resting faithful to the 
principles of this art. It is, in a word, to seek to complete it ; to ap« 
propriate it to our wants and to our materisls. Then, at least, the 
task will not be above the powers of the artist ; then he will have done 
all that circumstances permit him : he will have discharged his mission, 
and he will have fulfilled his duty. 

You may rest persuaded, my dear Mr. Hope, that this is our sole 
anchor of safety, — the sole and only means of returning to that great 
principle of unity, without which art cannot exist. Let us work in 
(jreek, Gothic, Roman, Chinese, if we please ; but let us keep our- 
selves from those impossible mixtures, presented as choice morsels by 
eclecticism, which will lead art to its most complete ruin. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Lassus. 



BCCLESIOLOGICAL 60CIBTY. 

A CoMMiTTBB Meeting was held at Arklow House on December 3, 
1856, Mr. Beresford Hope in the chair. 

The election of M. Reichensperger. as an honorary member, was 
confirmed, that gentleman having signified his consent ; and the Rev. 
R. If. James, of Watford, was elected an ordinary member. ^ 

It was reported that a deputation of the committee had visited War* 
burton church, Cheshire, and had advised upon its restoration ; that 
Mr. Welland*8 designs for Kilmore Cathedral had been inspected ; and 
that Mr. Rohde Hawkins* designs for the new church of S. Paul, 
Limehouse, which were submitted, had been already examined. 

Mr. J. R. Clayton met the committee, and submitted his cartoon 
for the Annunciation in the Carpenter Memorial Window. He also 
exhibited the drawing of the ' Majesty' which he has painted for the 
roof of the choir in- Peterborough Cathedral; and some cartoons for 
stained glass windows in the hall of the University of Sydney. Some 
conversation took place with reference to the stained glass for the clere- 
story windows of Westminster Abbey, and also as to the Sculptors' 
protest in the matter of the WeUington Memorial Competition. 

Mr. Keith met the committee, and exhibited some church-plate and 
enamels. He also reported that he had received an order for some 
church plate for use in the private royal chapel at Windsor. Arrange- 
ments were made by which Mr. Street, having removed to London, 
consented to superintend, on behalf of the committee, Mr. Keith's 
manufiacture — in cases where orders aie received firom other than pro- 
fessional designers. 

A question with respect to the arrangement of Harlow church was 
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teferrad to the committee ; and the secretary was requested to convey 
to the aothoriti/es the decisioo of the meeting. Designs for the re- 
storation of Llanaber church, Merionethshire — one of the most inter- 
eating specimens of First-Pointed in North Wales — were examined ; 
and the committee agreed to recommend that a work of so much 
archsBological importance should he intrusted to more experienced 
hands. Designs by Mr. Q. G. Place for a new church at Snenton, 
Nottinghamshire, were examined ; and also Mr. Norton*s designs for a 
new church at Highbridge, Wiltshire. The committee also inspected a 
beautiful design by Mr. 6. G. Scott, for a memorial cdiumn and cross to 
be erected in Sydney to the late Sir C. Hotham. The symbolical sculp- 
tore introduced in this design was greatly admired. The resolution of 
the Dean and Chapter of Ely to allow the proposed recumbent effigy 
of Dr. Mill to be placed over the grave behind the reredos was com- 
municated to the committee. 

Mr. Slater met the committee and eihibited his designs for the 
restoration of Etchiogham church, Sussex, and of S. Mary Magdalene, 
Westoning, Bedfordshire. He also reported progress as to the resto- 
ration of Sherborne Minster. 

Mr. White met the committee, and, besides explaining the Harlow 
restoration — for which he is responsible — exhibited his design for the 
new church of S. Bartholomew, Grahamstown, South Africa, and 
for a new brick and flint church at Hawridge, Buckinghamshire ; also 
for new parsonages at Coopersale, Essex, and Haydon, Lincolnshire ; 
for the restoration of S. Michael, Gadbury, Devonshire ; and for new 
schools, of flint and brick, at Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 

Mr. Street met the committee and kindly agreed to undertake the 
superintendence of the Society *s church-plate manufacture. The com- 
mittee inspected his designs for new schools at Blythfield, Stafford- 
shire ; for schools and almshouses at Qaddesden, Hertfordshire ; for 
the completion of the tower of Saltley church, near Birmingham ; for 
the restoration of All Saints, North Moreton, Berkshire, and Addington, 
Buckinghamshire; and for new churches at Nash, Buckinghamshire, 
and Gh-aif ham. Sussex. 

Mr. W. Vose Pickett had an interview with the committee and ex- 
plained a number of drawings illustrating his method of design, suitable 
to construction in iron or other metals. The committee while recog- 
nising the merit of the drawings, were unable to discover in Mr. Pick- 
ett's prinoiples anything essentially different from the obvious modifl- 
cations of design employed by other architects, who have used iron, 
partially or exclusively, in the construction of buildings. 

Mr. Vigers forwarded to the committee some specimens of the coffin 
ornaments which he has prepared from the designs in the JnstrumeHta 
BocUsuutictL, These oan now be procured of him, by the .trade, or by 
individuals, in various metals, and at a low cost. He has * registered* 
the deugna ; and has issued priced drawings explanatory of them. 

The documents with respect to the competition for the new church at 
Berne were submitted, and ordered to be deposited in Mr. Masters* care 
for inspection by any applicants. 

Some specimens of embroidery — both from natural flowers and from 
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the designs of Mr. Le Strange — ^were submitted by the Eccletisstical 
Bmbroidery Society. 

The present from the First Commissioner of Works of a copy of 
Mackenzie's ' S. Stephen's Chapel,* was acknowledged ; and the pre- 
sentation of the EceUnologUt to the Architectural Museum was sanc- 
tioned. Thanks for the EccUnologist, and for tbe Report of the society, 
were received from several of the allied societies. 

Communications were received informing tbe committee of the pro- 
posed re-building of tbe east end of Worcester Cathedral, and ezpreas- 
ing some fear that the work would be intrusted to unqualified bands. 

Letters were also read inviting the committee to inspect various new 
ecclesiological works, and calling attention to the small choir- organs 
manufactured by Mr. Nelson Hall. 

The committee then adjourned, after reading some minutes of the 
proceedings of the musical sub-committee. 

We regret to say that, owing to very severe illness in the funily of 
the Precentor, the usual meetings of the Ecclesiological Motett choir 
for the practice of ecclesiastical music, have not been held since the 
appearance of onr last Number. In our next we hope to be able to 
report their successful resumption. 

The same distressing circumstance combined with other obstacles 
has retarded the publication of the Accompanying Harmonies to tbe 
Hymnal Noted, Part II., which the Editors hoped would have been 
completed before Christmas. We have no doubt, however, that the 
work will be in the hands of the public by Easter. 

It is very desirable that the progress of true church music among 
us should be regularly recorded in our pages. The subject is one 
of such importance and is now so generally recognised as a legi- 
timate branch of our studies, that this Journal, if any, may be con- 
sidered tbe natural channel through which such intelligence should be 
transmitted to those interested in it. In order that this may be done 
eflectually, it is needful that we should ourselves be supplied with 
regular information. This can easily be afforded by Secretaries of 
Choral Societies, Precentors, and others who are concerned in the or- 
ganisation or training of choin, or in the diflPusion of sound views on 
the subject. If these gentlemen will be kind enough to send us reports 
of their proceedings, we will undertake to publish, in each number, a 
ritunU of the intelligence thus obtained, whereby we may hope to give 
a tolerably accurate and continuous view of the progress of ecclesiastical 
music in our communion. 

We trust this intimation will be responded to, and that intelligence 
will be regularly transmitted to us, not only from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, but also from America and the Colonies. All com- 
munications on these matters should be addressed to the Honorary 
Secretary for Music, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, Preston, Wingham» Kent. 
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CAMBRIDGB ARCHITECTURAL SOCIBTY. 

Tui first meeting of the Society for the Octoher Term was held on 
Wednesday evening, October 99th, 1856. 

The following offices for the ensuing year were elected : 

FABSIDBHT. 

Rer. G. C. Corrie, D.D., Biuter of Jesiu CoUege. 

TaBAsuasR. 
M. M. A. WiOdnion, B.A., Trinity College. 

SBOaBTAaiBS. 

J. W. Clark, B.A., Trinity CoB^ge. 
R. J. Donne, Trinity College. 

CUaATOB. 

J. Kingdon, Trinity College. 

^rhe Committee were reserved for election at a future meeting. The 

following gentlemen were proposed and elected as members of the 

Society. 

Rer. J. G. Howei, M.A., S. Peter's College. 
Rot. R. Watson, M.A*., Queen's College. 
C. A. Babington, Esq., M.A., S. John's College. 
J. W. Donning, B.A., Trinity College. 

The senior Secretary then read a paper on the Church of the Holy 
Spirit, at Wisby in Oottland, which he had visited during the vacation. 
The church has a peculiar construction, being octagonal, and of two 
stories. The ascent into the upper of these is by two staircases which 
are open to the lower church : and one of them could be originally 
approached by a private door from the outside, but which is now 
blocked op. There is an octagonal opening about 8 feet in width in 
the floor of the upper church, the use of which it is difficult to deter- 
mine. It has been suggested that such churches, of which examples 
exist in Germany, especially one at £ger in Bohemia, were intended 
for the use of a seigneur and his retainers. 

The Rev. G. Williams, B.D., King's College, then gave a very 
interesting account of the progress of Church Restorations in Germany, 
with especial reference to the cathedral of Cologne, and the church of 
S. Gereon, in the same city. 

TThe second meeting was held on Wednesday, November 20th. 
After the minutes of the last meeting had been confirmed, the Secre* 
tary delivered a paper on the cathedral of Trondhjem, or Drontheim, on 
the west coast of Norway : illustrated by the work of Count MinutolL 
The cathedral was begun in 1080 a.o., consequently the earlier 
portions are Romanesque. The nave with the western fronts, and 
also the choir, are in the early Pointed style. The great glory of the 
building is the wonderful Pointed octagon, at the eastern extremity of 
the choir, under which, originally, was placed the shrine of S. Olaf. 
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It ia now about the only part of the building which i8 in tolerable per* 
fectnesi* as after having been several timee accidentally burnt, it was 
sacked by the Lutherans in the tenth century, since which period the 
nave has been a total ruin : and the choir so blocked np with modem 
repairs and galleries, as to present but little of the original design. A 
complete restoration by a competent architect will, however, be com- 
menced before long. 

After a short discussion the meeting .adjourned. 



WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb anniverf ary of this society was held in Worcester, Sir Thomas 
Winnington, Bart., in the chair. 

llie Chairman first called on Mr. Ghlton to read the committee*s 
report — 

The report first alluded with much regret to the resignation of Sir 
£. A. H. Lechmere, one of the late secretaries, on account of the death 
of his father. The present Baronet, while holding that office, had 
been universally beloved and esteemed, and the loss was the more to be 
regretted from the fact that he was the originator of this society. The 
best proof of his activity and general services was the circumstance 
that it had been found necessary to appoint two secretaries in his place. 
The committee recommended that Sir £. A. H. Lechmere should 
be elected a Vice-President. Next the report went on to review the 
society*s various excursions since the last annual meeting. At Evesham 
they had experienced the hospitality of Mr. Rudge, and afterwards 
visited Harvington and Norton churches, the former of which had been 
partially restored by Mr. F. Preedy, of this city, and the effect of that 
restoration, especially the shingled spire on the Norman tower, was 
excellent. Making chimes work by machinery was, however, not 
commended ; it produced tones of a monotonous character and of a 
totally opposite kind to the rich and musical sounds made by ringing. 
The visits to Leigh, Alfrick, and Lulsley, as also to the Banbury dis- 
trict, were next alluded to, with brief notices of the churches there met 
with. The society had also published a series of lithographs of an 
improved class of graveyard memorials, from designs presented by 
some of the professional members, and it was hoped that these means, 
when followed up, would have the effect of improving the public taste 
in that department. The purchase of the desecrated church of Cow 
Honey bourne, through the efforts of Mr. St. Patrick, Mr. Hopkins, 
and other members of this society, was next referred to as a proof of 
the beneficial operation of the society. Then the report went on to 
allude to the churches which had been built or restored during the year. 
That at the Lickey was described as of small size, generally correct, in 
its arrangements, but of common-place design. The new church at 
Cradley had been truly described by the Bishop, when he consecrated 
it, as the model of a parish church : its proportions were beautiful, and 
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erery part of it seemed designed with refierence to its special object and 
destination. This chnrch was a good example of Mr. Preedy's skill. 
Redmarley church had been rebuilt except the tower, but it was re* 
gretted that the recommendations of this Society and of tbe Church 
Building Society had not been carried out. Berrow church had been 
re-seated and improved in a substantial and correct manner ; and the 
church of S. Martin, in this city, restored from designs by Mr. Hop- 
kins. The latter was especially interesting, as showing how an edifice 
erected in the unecclesiastical style of the last century might, by proper 
arrangement, be made comparatively church-like and commodious. It 
was to be regretted that the exclusive- looking pew doors were retained, 
though, in this instance, the free and appropriated sittings were alike. 
King's Norton church had been much improved, but some errors 
would have been avoided had efficient professional advice been obtained. 
At Birlingham church a very incorrect and tasteless, but expensive, 
new chancel had been erected, no architect being employed — the rector 
and the mason being the sole architects. The report then went on to 
condemn the new schools in S. Clement's parish as " debased Italian, 
unecclesiastical and unsightly," and those of S. Nicholas, designed by 
Mr. Elmslie, as being superior to any buildings devoted to the same 
purpose in this neighbourhood. Next the report called attention 
to the proposed rebuilding of the east wall of Worcester cathedral, 
and the insertion of a new window there. It was hoped the Dean and 
Chapter would not commit themselves to the details of the proposed 
restoration without caUing in the professional as&istanceof some gentle- 
man of great experience and skill ; and that, in a matter so deeply in- 
teresting to the diocese, the Dean and Chapter would communicate the 
plans to this society; Canon Wood having informed them, in 1854, 
that the Dean and Chapter would be happy to receive any suggestions 
from the society. After calling serious attention to the arrears in 
members' payments, the report concluded by stating that Stratford 
and Pershore had been selected for the society's visits next year. 

The election of honorary and other members followed, and Mr. St. 
Patrick was appointed one of the secretaries, in the place of Sir E. A. H. 
Lechmere ; the Rev. R. Cattley to the office of treasurer, in the place 
of Mr. St. Patrick. 

Mr. G. J. A. Walker proposed and Mr. St. Patrick seconded the 
appointment of Sir£. A. H. Lechmere as one of the society's vice* 
presidents, in the place of his deceased father, which was carried 
unanimously. 

llie company proceeded to the Cathedral, where Mr. Bloxam and 
Mr. Boutell led them round to the various monuments, pointing out the 
noticeable features of each, assigning dates to those which had been 
doubtful, and contrasting and comparing various specimens of the 
same periods. Mr. Boutell said the cathedral had shared in the com* 
mon spoliation from which most ecclesiastical edifices had suffered, 
especially in the department of monumental remains, slabs and brasses. 
Habington had noticed many slabs in existence in his time, from which 
brasses had been taken, but now the slabs and all had disappeared. 
Still, the cathedral possessed many very early monuments, the most 
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noted being that of King John. There waa a series of ecclesiastical 
effigies, also of ladies, belonging chiefly to the thirteenth century, and 
a small group of military figures of great interest ; and there were 
later monuments also which were much more interesting than those of 
the seventeenth century usually proved to be. He regretted to find in 
such a beautiful cathedral signs of neglect, or rather a want of respect 
for these^ early monuments : for instance, he had noticed the effigy of 
the lady in the north aisle of the Lady Chapel which appeared to be a 
receptacle for rubbish. He then pointed out the three sculptured slabs 
lying beneath the great east window, the centre one of which occupied 
^e site where King John's monument originally rested, before its 
removal to the chancel. The only slab remaining in the Lady Chapel, 
which oace contained a brass, lay nearly in the centre of the floor : it 
was curious in its composition, and he did not know any specimen that 
was exactly like it. There were several efiigies of cross-legged knights 
-—a subject which had given rise to much discussion, but which ap- 
peared to him to resolve itself into a conjecture made by a shrewd 
person* who thought that these efigies meant nothing more than a 
conveational mode of artistic treatment. 

Mr. Bloxam then followed up his friend*s general observations by 
proceeding to point out the details and peculiarities of each class of 
monuments. The earliest specimen in the cathedral was one of the 
three slab sculptures lying on the pavement under the great east win- 
dow: it was that of Bishop Sylvester, lying northernmost of the 
threei date 1218 ; that on the south was Wm. de Biois, 1236; the 
centre one was the effigy of Walter de Cantilupe, 1265. The tomb in 
the screen behind the altar was curious: it was that of an Abbot 
of Evesham, of the latter part of the 1 5th century, being a very fine 
effigy, and remarkable for its pastoral staff being unprovided with 
a crook. This was very singular, and he knew of no similar specimen. 
In the north aisle of the Lady Chapel was a cross-legged knight, one 
of the best and earliest specimens in existence, and he assigned it to 
the period of Henry III., or the latter part of the 1 3th century. The 
lady whose effigy lay near also belonged to the same period. Taking 
a rapid glance at the other monuments in the Lady Chapel, the lecturer 
proceeded to the chapel on the south side of the choir, and there 
pointed out a very interesting specimen of a cross-legged knight, painted 
and gilt, which belonged to the latter part of the 1 3th century. The 
female figure near was an illustration of the school of art in the 1 4th 
century — a style of sculpture unsurpassed in any age. He pointed out 
the graceful flow of the robes, and declared this to be an exquisite 
work of art, worthy of any age and even uf that glorious epoch for 
sculpture, the 14th century. The monuments deposited underneath 
Prince Arthur's mortuary chapel were next examined, and shown to be 
most interesting and valuable specimens, which were more ancient 
than the chapel, and had been included in it, the base of the chapel 
being constructed of open work in order to show the monuments. 
One of these effigies exhibited one of the earliest known instances of 
beads. These monuments were of exquisite work, and that of the 
Bishop waa ascribed to Bishop Gifford, 1301. The effigy of King 
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John was the earliest known instance of a royal tomb in England ; for 
though it had been said there was an effigy of a Saxon king in Wim- 
bome Minster, it had been found to be a posthumous work of the 1 4th 
century. The lecturer here pointed out and described the dress ap- 
pearing in the figure of King John, comparing it with the description, 
of the vestments worn by Richard I. at his coronation at Rouen, as 
stated by the old chronicler, Richard de Hoveden, showing the simi- 
larity between that description and the details of this monument. The 
tomb on which the effigy reposed was of the date of the latter part of 
the 15th century. Prince Arthur*s chapel was next examined, and its 
sculptures, of the style of the Florentine school, were described. They 
had been covered with mortar till a comparatively recent period, in 
order to preserve them from destruction during the iconoclastic period. 
Mr. Bloxam thought the date of the pulpit was no earlier than the 
time of Charles I. The Beauchamp monument in the nave (date 
1388), and that of the famous judge. Lord Lyttelton (from whom Mr. 
Bloxam said he had the honour of being lineally descended) attracted 
much notice ; after which the company descended to the crypt to in- 
spect the stone coffins which were recently dug up in the course of 
certain repairs on the south side of the cathedral. He thought these 
remains were not earlier than the commencement of the 13th century ; 
those coffins which were constructed of smaller pieces put together^ 
instead of one mass of stone cut out, being somewhat earlier. The 
arms of one of the skeletons were crossed over the breast ; and, in re- 
ference to cross-armed and cross-legged effigies and skeletons, ' Mr. 
Bloxam was of opinion that ^hey were the cruce Hgnati, those who 
were signed by the cross, who had in their lifetime taken on themselves 
either to go to a crusade or to give money towards the same object. 
This was confirmed by the fact that these cross-legged figures ceased 
to be produced when the crusades were terminated. A curious cir- 
cumstance had been ascertained in reference to this, that at the time 
of the crusades, boxes were put in the churches for the purpose of rais- 
ing subscriptions, and these boxes were the origin of the fixed poor's- 
boxes of the present day. Not only the effigies of knights, but those 
of laymen, and even of ladies, were found cross-ltgged. In the church 
of Much Marcle there was a specimen of a cross* legged layman. He 
was glad to observe that good care had been taken to preserve these 
coffins as they were found. Mr. Bloxam, on being asked, stated his 
opinion that the crypt, so far from being Saxon, was of later work 
even than the time of Bishop Wuistan, who usually had the credit of 
being the founder, and was probably of the date of the early part of 
the 12th century. 

» 

At the Evening Meeting, Sir T. Winnington read the following 
interesting paper on the clochium, or ancient bell-steeple of Worcester 
Cathedral ; — 

. " The object of this association has hitherto been to illustrate the 
architectural remains of edifices that either wholly or partially exist 
at the present time, to describe them in detail, and reconstruct, as hr 
as conjecture or analogy will permit us, the original design and inten- 
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tion of their founders. I now propose very briefly to call your atten- 
tion to a building, of which no trace (as far as I am aware) is now 
existing, bat which has been rendered familiar to local antiquaries by 
the ancient documents that describe it in the fullest detail, and the 
drawings it is our good fortune to possess of its form and structure* I 
allude to the clochium or leaden steeple of Worcester Cathedral, 
and will for that purpose make use of the elaborate description con- 
tained in the ' Observations on Worcestershire, by Mr. Nathaniel 
Tomkins,' a manuscript in my possession : — ' The leaden spire, an- 
ciently called the Clochium, was the belfry until the year 1 374, when 
the tower of the church was finished. It consisted of an eight-sided 
base of stone work, of height even with the embatUements of the 
church, viz., <^0 feet. It was placed so near the church that there was 
•nly space between for processions. The diameter of the base of stone 
was 60 feet/ The thickness of the walls 10 feet. The spire of lead 
above the base of stone in height to the weathercock 50 yards, and the 
entire height with the stone-work and spire 70 yards from S. Michael's 
churchyard. The weathercock was on a level with the neat spire of S. 
Andrew's church, in Worcester; but S. Andrew's church standing 
upon a little lower ground, its weathercock is from the ground 77 
yards, or 231 feet. That which most amazed beholders was the ex- 
cellency (in this spire) of the contignation of such massive timber, all 
of which being Irish and unsawed, polished only with the axe, not 
having one sawed side. It was the design,* says the enthusiastic 
writer, of no ordinary Vitruvius; for all dimensions the like is not 
perhaps in Europe. The bells were but five, as we perceive by the 
frame and stocks whereon they hanged, which were left in the place 
when the bells were gone. They were of equal weight and tone with 
those a.t York, viz., 6,600 lbs. the biggest, and unison with an open 
])ipe of 25 inches long, but in the apprehension of some men the double 
thereof, the g^reatness of the sound deceiving their judgment in the 
tttue.' Mr. Tomkins then proceeds to compare the bells with some 
that at that period existed in the Palace Yard at Westminster, as well 
as others in the cathedral churches of Exeter and Lincoln, and makes 
use of mechanical terms relating to their sound and quality, which, as 
1 do not profess myself competent to explain their meaning, I have 
purposely omitted. It would indeed require a scientific lecture on music 
fully to comprehend this portion of the manuscript. Mr. Tomkins 
then goes on to describe the great gatehouse, the lavatory, dormitory, 
with many other portions of the cathedral and its precincts. From 
the description I have just quoted, it will appear that the clock or 
rather bell steeple was a building of no ordinary importance, both in struc- 
ture and elevation, the latter exceeding the central tower of the cathedral 
(from the description, though it hardly appears to do so in the drawings), 
and rivalling the spire of S. Andrew's ; I mean the ancient spire, measur- 
ing 231 feet, now replaced by its elegant and taper successor, which ex- 
ceeds it in height by about 1 5 ft., but probably far beneath it in architec- 
tural beauty. We have reason to believe that this bell steeple was erected 
by S. Wulstan, who, while Prior of the church, before his episcopate, 
between a. d. 1052 and 1062, built a tower for the bells,— probably 
VOL. xviir. I 
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the base on which the spire was raised. It sturviTed the removal of the 
bells, or possibly a portion of them, only 973 years : for we learn that 
in the year 1647, the leaden steeple adjoimng S. Michaers church was 
polled down, and the materials sold for £617. 48. 2d.; the principal 
part of which was given to repair several churdies in the county, da- 
maged in the civil wars. Dodderhill had £80, Castlemorton £80, and 
the rest in proportion. In a pen*and-ink drawing of the Cathedral, 
executed somewhere about 1670, in the Dineley MSS., the basement 
of this tower ia represented in only one story, much less elevated 
than the battiements of the ehurob. as heretofore described, probably 
the remnant of the destruction in 1647. Fuller, in his History of 
Abbeys, has given a rhyming translation of the Latin inscriptions on the 
bells in this steeple, which is quoted in Oreen's History of Worcester- 
■hire. The detached belfry, though not a general, has been fiu* from 
an unusual feature in the ancient cathedral and conventual churches of 
this realm : the towen of the original Norman churches being for the 
moat part low, and of lantern construction, rendered some other con- 
trivance neoeaaary for the bells. At Chichester, parallel with the west 
front, and a short distance to the north, stands a massive square tower 
190 feet in height, the upper story octagonal, flanked with small turrets. 
At Salisbury formerly stood a tower, multangular in form, surmounted 
like that in Worcester by a leaden spire, with walls and buttresses 
similar to the chapter-house and doistera, and a single pillar of Pur- 
beck marble in the centre, aupporting the bells and spire, with its 
leaden covering. Abbot Lichfield's tower, at Evesham, built in the 
latest period of Pointed architecture, stands in a line with the north 
transept of the destroyed Abbey church. Hiere is a tradition also of 
one adjoining Tewkesbury Abbey ; other instances probably exist ; nor 
is the detached steeple uncommon in parochial churches. We have 
numerous examples in England, particularly in the eastern counties, 
and not unfrequently, but in a ruder form, in the county of Hereford. 
The round towere of Ireland, with their much-disputed origin and an- 
tiquity, invariably attached to religious edifices or their remains, claim 
some analogy with this subject. Nor must we forget the campanili of 
the Lombard churches in Italy, with their fine proportion and exquisite 
details of brick and marble, so well known to all admirera of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, which, too, form some contrast to the single and rude 
edifices of northern Christianity, one of which we have attempted to 
describe in this paper." 

Mr. W. White next read a paper <* On Architecture, and its prac- 
tical benefits to man." 

The next day, the memben and friends of the Society made an ex- 
cursion to Kidderminster, upon which a paper was read by Mr. J. S. 
Walker; the monuments being described by Mr. Boutell and Mr. 
Bloxam. The party then proceeded to Chaddesley Corbet church, 
where Mr. Walker read a paper on its architecture and history. On 
their return to Kidderminster, Mr. T. H. Gkdton read a paper on the 
history and antiquities of the town. . 
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LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting held at Lincoln, on Jannaiy % 1857, the Rev. F. Mas- 
singberd being in the chair, eighteen new members were elected, thus 
mi^ng a total of forty-three members who have joined the society 
during the last two months. It was announced that it was hoped 
his Grrace the Duke of Newcastle would be able to preside at the spring 
meeting of the society, which is to take place at Lincoln, on the 36th 
of May and two following days, and that formal acceptances had been 
recetred from the Yorkshire, Northamptonshire, and Bedfordshire Archi- 
tectural societies to the inyitations sent to them to be present at the 
lincoln meeting. A plan for the restoration of the tower of Croft 
diurch was exhibited, which was approved of ; also the plan and eleva- 
tion of a school establishment erecting at Wilsford, at the cost of Miss 
Cheney, under the direction of Mr. Charles Kirk, of Sleaford, which 
was much approved of; in addition to another set of plans for a similar 
scholastic purpose, on a much larger scale, by Mr. G. G. Scott, who is 
about to erect school-houses, masters* and mistresses* dwellings, and 
every necessary adjunct belonging to them, at the sole charge of the 
Rev. Basil Beridge, in his parish of Algarkirk, without any regard to 
cost, he seemingly being desirous of exhibiting an equal amount of 
Hberality in favour of the educational cause as he has already done in 
that of church restoration. A most interesting point was also brought 
before the notice of the committee in reference to Croyland Abbey, it 
having been stated that, at a meeting lately held m that parish, an offer 
had been made by an architect of some note to save the fall of the west 
front, which has been in a most perilous condition for many years, by 
a proposed method of restoration which would not be so costly as had 
been anticipated. 



SURREY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A GsKBRAL Meeting of this Society was held on Oct. 31, in the Great 
Hall of Lambeth Palace ; the Bishop of Winchester took the chair. 

Mr. Black said be had two papers on the list, and would begin with 
that which referred to the Library in the Palace. He then proceeded 
to read his paper " On the Title of the Palace and Manor of Lambeth," 
deducing the name Lambeth from Lamb and Hithe, the latter a place 
for feeding cattle ; the same as Rotherhithe, Rother being the term for 
cattle. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. J. W, Flower to read " Some 
passages in the life of Archbishop Laud." 

Dr. Young presented to the inspection of the members the Sacra- 
mental Cup which belonged to Laud, with letters and documents which 
authenticated' its genuineness. 
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The Rev. Charles Boutell next proceeded to give an account oi the 
most interesting objects in Liambeth Palace, which he proposed after- 
wards to point out to the members, and to illustrate. He was not 
aware of any existing account of the original Palace, but in the time of 
Edward 11. it had become a magnificent pile, having a complete provi« 
sion for a large establishment suitable to the taste and opulence of the 
time : he believed it was on record that Boniface and Becket contributed 
to the fabric. Archbishop Chicheley erected the liollards* Tower, and 
repaired or built the Great Hall. Archbishop Stafford built the StaUes, 
and Archbishop Morton the Great Gateway. Cranmer added to the 
Palace, and the library was increased by Abbott and others, the library 
having been founded by Bancroft, with the stipulation, that if Lambeth 
should ever cease to be the residence of the Primates, the books were 
to pass to the University of Cambridge. This stipulation was claimed 
some time afterwards by the University, but the literary treasures were 
re*coUected, and again restored to the library. The chapel was de- 
corated and repaired by Laud. This chapel was connected with 
deeply interesting associations, for in it the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury had been consecrated. This building not only became of surpass, 
ing interest archseologicaliy, but it presented a striking example of 
gothic architecture of that period, and one of the articles of impeach- 
ment against Laud was that he put in the windows of stained glass in 
the chapel, which windows were presumed in their painting to have re- 
ference to Romanism. But Laud*s answer to this was, that he did not 
take the subject from the mass books, but from the fragments of the 
windows that still remained. In this respect, then. Laud might be 
claimed as an archaeologist. The chapel was finally restored by Arch- 
bishop Howley, but not a fragment of the ancient glass could be dis- 
covered. Next in interest to the chapel, was the hall, which was 
destroyed in the time of the civil wars. Archbishop Juxon rebuilt the 
hall on the site of the old edifice, and in the windows of the library and 
in the lead work would be found many interesting relics. The Lol- 
lards' tower was not the least interesting portion of the Palace. Tikt 
small room at the top of the tower, in which prisoners were confined, 
was the most interesting of all. The dimensions were 1 2ft. by 9ft., 
and 8ft. high. The room was lined with rough massive planks of 
wood ; there were two small windows, the door was 21 inches in width, 
clamped strongly with iron, having an aperture through which food 
was conveyed to the captives. There were eight iron rings connected 
with the planks, and in various parts incisions and scratches were to be 
seen, evidently made by the prisoners confined there. Cranmer *s motto 
was legible, but it was impossible to say whether he had ever been a 
prisoner there. The next chamber was that in which D*Oyley and 
Mant carried on their valuable labours. Under that room was the 
" post room," so denominated from a pillar or post supporting the ceiling 
in the centre of the room. The gate-house was occupied by the porter 
and the secretary, and in a fire-proof apartment were deposited valuable 
manuscripts. The pictures also were a most interesting collection, 
containing portraits of former Archbisihops down to Howley, together 
with many other interesting and valuable historical pictures. 
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Mr. W. W. Pocoek read a paper " On the recent discovery of the 
remainB of a Roman Villa on WsJton Heath." 

Mr. G. R. Comer read a paper " On two deeds executed by Bfias 
Ashmole, for the conveyance of his house in South Lambeth, in the 
reign of Charles 11." 

The concluding paper was by W. H. Hart, Esq,, F.S.A.« " On the 
History of the Manor of Hatcham.** 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEO- 

LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A Mbbtivg was held on October 27th. — G. H. Nevinson, Esq., in the 
chair. In conformity with recent arrangements of the Society, this 
was a meeting open to all the members and their friends. 

Mr. Thompson produced a manuscript belonging to the Leicester 
Town Library. Though lettered on the back as a manuscript Missal, 
it appeared to be a series of Homilies in English upon the Gospels for 
the Sandays and Holy-Days throughout the year. The date of it 
is probably the fifteenth century. It may have been used in one of 
the Religious Houses of Leicester before the Reformation, and shortly 
after the dispersion of their books have found its way into the Town 
Library, which contains other valuable manuscripts. 

Mr. Webster exhibited some fragments of glass Mosaics, which he 
IHcked up in the mosque of S. Sophia, Constantinople, in the month 
of June. 1848, from among the rubbish lying on the floor of the build- 
ing, which was then undergoing repairs. They were bits of glass, of 
difierent colours, some of them gilt, roughly embedded in plaster. The 
. gilding appears to have been effected by gold-leaf being introduced 
between a thick and a thin layer of glass. Wyatt, in his " Mosaics,'* 
says that glass Mosaic came up at Constantinople soon after the seat 
of the empire was removed thither, which was a.d. 320. These spe- 
cimens, to judge from the rudeness of their execution, were perhaps of 
the age of Justinian, who rebuilt the church of S. Sophia a.d. 631-53, 
on the site of two former churches which had been burnt down. 

Mr. T. Nevinson laid before the meeting some photographic views, 
from Pisa and Florence. 

The Chairman reported to the meeting the result of some further 
excavations in the Abbey grounds at Leicester, by which the founda- 
tions of old walls have been exposed to view ; but at present it was 
impossible to assign them to any particular buildings of the Abbey. 
His remarks were illustrated by two plans by Mr. Millican. 

Committee Meeting, — G. H. Nevinson, Esq., in the chair. 

James J. Jaques, Esq., of fiirstall House, was elected a member. 

A discussion followed respecting the expense of the Society's share 
in the volume of Reports and Papers for last year, iesued jointly by the 
Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, and other Architectural Societies. It 
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appeared from the correspondeaee vead, tbat the book might be got up 
by a printer in the country equaUy well* and at much less expe&ae 
than as at preeent in London* There is alto considerable difficulty'in 
arranging satLrf^Evctorily the setersl amounts to be paid by each So- 
ciety ; the Yorkshire Society, for instance, having incurred a heavy 
expense for the illustrations accompanying its papers, from which each 
Society derives equal benefit. Mr. Thompson gave notice, that at the 
next meeting he should propose that the Leicestershire Society with* 
draw from its present connection with the above-mentioned publica- 
tion, and print annually for the members a volume of their own papers 
and proceedings. 

Mr. Qresley informed the Committee that Stukely's Aooount of 
Croyland Abbey, read by him at the General Meeting last year, and 
printed at their request, was now completed. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

S. , NasK BiN?ib.r— This church, designed by Mr. Street, com- 
prises nave and chancel, north aisle, and a north aisle to the west end 
of the chancel. It is admirably arranged^ both ritually and, for the 
congregation. The only door is at the west end of the north aisle. 
The north aisle is spanned by arches springping from each column of 
the nave arcade ; and thus externally the aisle is roofed with trans- 
verse gables, four in number; a clerestory window (a quatrefoiled 
circle) being pierced in the nave wall between each roof. The style is 
an extremely Early-Pointed, very weU carried out, especially in the 
window tracery and the arcade. We rather dissent from the fanciful 
arrangement of the draining of the aisle-roof : — the gutter between 
each roof is conducted by a stack-pipe to the set-off of a low buttress 
immediately below it ; down which set-off the water is conducted in 
an open gutter to a gurgoyle at the bottom. A double bell-cote oa 
the western gable is very well managed : the window below it is made 
up of two broad lights with a foliated circle above, all contained in a 
large constructionsJ arch. We have seldom seen a better church: 
though we hesitate in commending this method of roofing an aisle, 
with transverse gables, especially in a rural situation and in a building 
of comparatively small scale, lite details of the fittings are very good» 

S, , Saltley^ Warwickshire. — We have been greatly pleased with 

the proposed completion of the tower of this church by Mr. Street. 
The original building is a modem one by another architect, already 
reviewed unfavourably in our pages. The tower, according to the 
proposed design, is made to terminate in a dignified belfry-stage with 
richly embattled parapet. There is also an octagonal corner turret, 
projecting above the tower and capped itself with a dwarf pyramidal 
spirelet, having pinnacles at the angles. Within the tower parapet is 
a rather lofty and exceedingly picturesque saddle-back roof, with a 
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Bisigalftrly elegant ridge crest, and a light metal eoronai surrouiidmg it 
at mid-height. The treatment of the lead-woik in this design seems 
to us very noticeable. 

5. Mary^ Hawridge, Bucks. — Mr. White is rebuilding this little 
church. It comprises merely a nave and chancel, with small north- 
east vestry. The arrangement is thoroughly good, and the prayers are 
read within the chancd. The style is First- Pointed ; the windows 
being trefoil- headed lancets, and the east window a tall unequal triplet. 
The material is brick, banded rather too much in the fashion of do- 
mestic work. The lower part of the internal walls is also of red brick 
in the natural state. The panelling between the north of the sanc- 
tuary and the vestry has also a somewhat secular look. The porch is 
open, of wood : and a small square bell-cote is framed from a tie-beam 
at the west end of the nave. Altogether this is a very effective Uttle 
church. 

S. John Evangelist, Highbridge, WUUhirC'^Mr, Norton has de- 
signed this new church, and has thrown into it some conspicuous par- 
ticularities. Tlie plan comprises a nave 63 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft., a chancel 
27 ft. long, a porch at the extreme west end of the south side, over which 
stands the tower and spire, a north aisle with north-west porch, and a 
north chancel aisle (two-thirds the length of the chancd). The style 
is First-Pointed, all the windows being exceedingly thin lancets, either 
singly, or in couplets, or (as in the east and west gables) in triplets. 
There are two sorts of stone used in the walling, two horizontal courses 
of a red colour being introduced. The roofo are also banded in colour ; 
and so is die spire, an octagon rising, like a German example, from 
four gables, in each of which (in the belfry stage) is a rather cumbrous 
shafted triplet window. The interior arrangement is good : the chancel 
is stalled in two rows ; the pulpit projects, like an ambon, on the north 
side, firom the level of the chancel floor, and a lettem projects in like 
manner on the south side. The north chancel-aisle, opening by two 
arches into the chancel, is divided by a screen into an organ chamber 
and a vestry. We should have preferred a more distinctive treatment 
of these appendages. In the general design we may commend es- 
pecisUy a good trdfoil- headed door in the tower, and the external east 
end, where the triplet is pierced in a continuous arcading, with an 
octofcHl circle above. The vesica-window over the western triplet 
would have been better away ; it looks made to match the opposite 
end. The porch story of the tower is groined in stone — a low vault 
with ribs : and the belfry-triplets are provided with the local pierced 
stone tracery instead of louvre-boards. The rooin are unpretending. 
But the special feature of the interior is the arcade. Here five well 
proportioned arches are supported by thin couplets of shafts, set trans- 
▼ersdy to die axis of the church, instead of a single shaft or pier. 
This is of course a hint borrowed from some of the beautiful elobter 
arcades of the Southern -Pointed : but surely it is here most infelicitously 
applied. In fact the shafts are wholly out of proportion to the super- 
incumbent arches and the wall above them. Mr. Norton has felt that 
he must make them as short as possit^e, lest they should become mere 
spindles — (every column has some fit rdative proportions) — and ac- 
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cordingly has mounted them on large plinths. But the device is unsuc- 
cessful. The shafts appear to the eye insufficient to support the 
superincumbent weight, and are wholly disproportionate to the wide* 
spanning constructional arches which they support. We do not deny 
a certain piquancy of effect in perspective, as shown in an illustrated 
sketch of the interior, given in the last occasional report of the Church 
Building Society ; but we cannot approve of this innovation. The in- 
ternal details are good. The pulpit is of stone, with marble shafts, and 
much polychrome is introduced, seemingly with very successful effect. 

5. Stephen, Snenton, Nottingham. — Mr. Place has designed a church 
for this parish, which has some notable features, though its total cost is 
not to exceed £9400. The material is to be the local stone, with An- 
caster stone for the dressings. The plan embraces a clerestoried nave of 
unusual height, with two aisles, a western tower, chancel with sacristy 
and organ chamber at its north-west side, and a south-west porch. The 
nave measures 73 ft. by 20 ft., the aisles being It^ ft. 3 in. broad : the 
chancel is 38 ft. by ^ ft. The style chosen is late Middle-Pointed 
-^a little less pure than we should have liked to see it ; the detail how- 
ever is pretty good, especially in the clustered shafts of the arcade. 
But the tower is less successful. Mr. Place has aimed at a dignified 
type of tower ; and there is merit in the large belfry stage. But the 
middle stage is poorly treated ; and the capping, a ragged looking 
embattled parapet, without pinnacles or any relief but some useless 
gurgoyles, is a failure in effect as well as unsuitable to the style. The 
proposed arrangements are good, except that there are three rows of 
benches on each side of the chancel ; and the area, seated throughout, 
and designed to hold 820 persons, is awkwardly divided by the cross 
passage. 

8, James, North Cray^ Kent. — ^This church is about to be rebuilt en- 
tirely from the designs of Mr. £. Nash ; the present building being a 
small and inconvenient structure. The new plan comprises chancel, 
nave, and two aisles, — ^the western end of the northern one forming 
the lower story of an engaged tower. There is a spacious vestry — 
though without an external door — at the south-west of the chancel ; 
and a north-west porch. The only other door is at the west end of the 
nave ; which is surely an inconvenient position for a small building. 
The style is G^metrical- Pointed, but with some tendencies to a later 
developement. In the external view, we are pleased with the broad- 
spanning roof embracing nave and aisles, which is covered with tiles, 
without copings, and with a metal cross ; while the chancel gable has a 
stone coping and stone cross. The spire is an octagonal broach covered 
with shingles ; and would look very well if the tower were higher. There 
is here the very common fault of an engaged tower — ^that the belfry 
stage is not clear above the crest of the nave roof. The porch is an 
open one of timber. The internal arcades are good— -of purer detail 
than the window tracery. We should suggest, however, a better base 
for the piers of the chancel-arch. The cusping of the windows would be 
improved by being made bolder ; and the east window — which is of three 
broad lights with two very thin intermediate lights dividing the broader 
ones-^is far less successful than the rest in the church. Surely the 
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anitiplicatioa of monials without a correBponding breadth of glazing is 
a mistake in designing a window ; of which the primary purpose is to 
admit light. The treatment also of these closely adjacent monials 
when they diverge into the tracery — though in this case (we are bound 
to say) managed with much ingenuity — of necessity introduces a later 
type of treatment. As to internal arrangement — the chancel has two 
longitudinal benches on each side ; but those on tlie south side are 
divided midway by the vestry door ; the westernmost portion being 
treated as reading- pew, with desks facing north and west. This is so 
&r good, aa that it causes the prayers to be said in the right place ; 
hot the reading-pew seems here made too conspicuously different from 
the other chancel-seats ; and the position of the vestry door would be 
fatal to the proper choral use of the chancel. This door should go 
farther east. The nave and aisles have open seats, which, however, 
are awkwardly faced north and south at the east end. Some children's 
benches occupy the extreme west end. The font is under the tower 
arch, opening into the aisle. Altogether this is a hopeful design. 

8, BartholomeWp Gre^ms Town, South Africa, — This is an interest- 
ing design, by Mr. White. The building is to be wholly sent out from 
this country, it being difficult to build properly on the spot. The nave 
is 50 ft. by 24 ft. 5 in. ; the chancel 26 ft. 3 in. by 1 6 ft. 6 in ; and there 
is a wooden south-west porch, and a vestry at the north-east of the 
chancel. The arrangements are thoroughly good : the pulpit projecta 
Irom the screen on the north side. The window-arches are of moulded 
brick : but the monials are of wood, with that horizontal transome at 
the impost which Mr. White affects. The east window might, we 
think, have been a more pleasing design : the interval between th^ 
lights and the strange-shaped opening above is too great. 

Notre Dame, Borgherhaut, Antwerp, — ^This church built in a suburb 
of Antwerp by M. Berkman has existed about ten years. It still how- 
ever possesses interest to an £nglish Ecclesiologist as a rather early spe- 
cimen of the continental movement. It is cruciform, and in dimension 
about equal to a new English church of the larger sort, though of 
greater height. The material is red brick with stone dressings. The 
first thing which displeases is its showfrontineiis. While, as we shall 
see, much decoration has been spent on the facade, the sides which are 
conspicuously in evidence are almost as bald as a stable. The style of 
the church is an insipid reproduction of the current Flamboyant of the 
country, not even avoiding some of its most manifestly obje^ionable 
features, i.e.. while the aisle windows are feebly traceried, the clerestory 
is wholly devoid of tracery. The west front pyramidises, thanks to a 
sort of screen building which masks the real western termination of the 
usles, as if the whole church were under a span-roof, the gabling being 
stepped with little pinnacles poised at the angle of each step. On the 
apex of the gable stands an octagonal lantern growing into a spirelet. 
This front is built of brick and stone in bands. The large central door- 
way is double, and carriee a rood in the tympanum « The arch is 
feathered. There are likewise two flanking doorways. Internally we 
find a nave of four, and aisles of five, bays, the western construction so 
far intruding into the church. The pillars are clustered, the front 
moiikling at present stopping short in each case in anticipation of its 
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dying into a pedestal to bear statues in the spandril, one only of which, 
— an attitudinising figure — ^is completed, while the other mouldings are 
continued round the arches without the intervention of any capital ; for 
which treatment, however objectionable, it is fair to say the precedent 
is found in Antwerp Cathedrd. Shallow panelling supplies the place 
of a triforium ; and the church is vaulted throughout in plaster. As 
we have said, the clerestory is untraoeried, while the aisle windows 
contain thin flamboyant tracery of three lights. The whole of the in- 
terior being built up of brick, is painted stone colour. The transepts 
are shallow and terminate in eight- light windows. The chancel is of 
one bay with a five- sided apse, containing long two-light windows. The 
chancel-screen or rail is of marble of a poor design, and stands forward 
two or three feet to the westward of the arch, so that it is actually pos- 
sible to get into the chancel by turning its comer north or south. The 
altar in marble is a bad design, like a sideboard, with a carving of the 
Entombment under, and an overgrown constructional superaltar behind. 
The old staUs of painted wood from the chapel which this church has 
succeeded are still in provisional use. The most eastern window of the 
apse was filled with painted glass by M. Capronnier when we were there, 
and that for the four remaining windows expected immediately. This 
work fhows a manifest imitation of the Munich School. The chancel 
is flaxiked on either side by a shallow chapel opening each into its re- 
spective transept. They each contain an elaborately carved, but not 
Tery successful, wooden altar and reredos by M. Storms. The chapel 
to the north is painted, but not very harmoniously, while the diaper on 
the wall resembles a light green papering. There are symptoms of a 
commencement of colouring in the south chapel and in other parts of 
the church. Both chapels have painted windows by M. Capronnier. 
The huge (being Belgian) pulpit, by M. De Rieter, is not yet finished. 
It has cost 12,000 francs, and is to cost 6,000 more. It is of wood. 
Sitting figures of the Evangelists encircle the base, while the vast canopy 
soars up to the roof crowned with a statue of the Blessed Virgin. The 
niches about it ara still empty. The Baptistery is a little room shut off 
at the West end. This church has dearly cost much money ; its style 
moreover shows a most commendable protest against the pseudo- classical 
tradition. We wish therefore that we could have praised it more. 
But truth compels us to state that it is a dull, tame mass of mediocrity. 
Even for the time when it was built it is remarkably inferior to the best 
contemporaneous churches in England, whether built for our own or 
the Roman Catholic Communion, We were the more disappointed 
with what we saw from our attention having been attracted to it by a 
laudatory notice in the Builder. 



NEW SCHOOLS, PARSONAGES, &c. 

Blythfield, Siafordshire. — Mr. Street has built a school and resi- 
dence here in memory of Lady Bagot. The material is red brick, with 
bands and ornamental patterns of stone and black brick. The school- 
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room, intended to be divided by a curtain, has separate entrances for 
boys and girls. It is surmounted by a pretty spirelet for a bell. There 
is a good class-room : and the master's house is very well designed* 
and has three bedrooms. 

Imdusirial SckooU, LUtie Gaddesden, Herts. — ^This group of build- 
ingB, compxiBing school-rooms for boys, girls, and infants, a residence, 
and also a kitchen and a work-shop for the indastrial department, is 
excellently dengned by Mr. Street. The material is red brick with 
horizontal bands and patterns in black : the style is of simple Pointed 
oha n M rt er, the windows having stone shafted monials. The grouping is 
▼ery successful, and the effect very picturesque, without the sacrifice 
of practical convenience. We were especially struck with the effect of 
the external brick wall, pierced at the height of a few feet in a broad 
arcade, with stone shafts and a handsome horizontal cornice, and have 
seldom seen this feature more admirably treated. A low square brick 
tower, with bifurcated brick battlements, is another reminiscence of 
North Italy, which however beautiful in itself, is less appropriate for 
its present destinstion . 

AhmshouBes, lAtile Gaddesden, Herts. — An excellent design by Mr. 
Street. There are six houses on each side of a central projecting 
dining-hall. Nothing could be simpler than the treatment, but the 
eflfect is very good. The dining-hall has a bell-cote rising from the 
middle of the ridge. In this climate, and especially for aged people, 
covered ways or cloisters seem to be especially suitable for alms 
houses ; but Mr, Street has not adopted the idea in the present in- 
stance. 

Parsonage, Coopersale, Esses. — ^Tliere is much originality in this de- 
sign of Mr. White's ; and the house inside is well planned and con- 
venient. But the external result is more whimsical than effective, 
owing to the somewhat exaggerated use of vari- coloured bricks. And 
is not the invariable employment of wooden frames and monials for 
windows becoming open to the charge of mannerism ? 

Vicarage, Haydom, Lincolnshire. — ^We are not able to praise this de- 
sign by Mr. White so much as the one last noticed. Advantage is 
tiJcen of an inequality of level to gain some effect ; but the exterior is 
not pleasing, and the arrangement seems far from convenient. We 
most always protest against the inadequate size of the " study." Here 
it ia only 15 ft. 6 m. by 12 ft. 

Ramslntry, Wilts. — Mr. White has designed a pretty group for this 
Tillage, consisting of school-rooms for boys and girls, separated by a 
house for the master. The arrangements are good. Each school-room 
has a spacious cloak-room and a class-room attached, and the win- 
dows are judiciously placed. We should have liked to see some 
lavatory provided ; and we think the offices for the boys and girls had 
better be more widely separated. The interior is of the greatest sim- 
plicity, of brick, banded, and with windows framed in wood, in dormers 
with hipped gables. The moulded chimneys are pleasing : and the 
fire-places, of coloured brick well treated, deserve notice. 
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All Sainti, North Moreton, Berks. — ^This church, containing tower, 
nave, south aisle, chancel, and a very large south chanoel-aisle. equal 
in size to the chancel itself, is about to be thoroughly restored by Mr. 
Street. Some ancient returned stalls occupy the proper chancel : the 
rest of the church will be arranged properly ; and some forms for 
children placed in the chancel aisle, of which the original altar-part 
will be left unoccupied. The architectural detail ef the church, es- 
pecially of the very eaily Third-Pointed chantry, is particularly 
good, and will be carefully retained and restored. The new rooft 
seem however rather spidery, from their small scantlings ; and the nave 
has ugly tie-beams. We do not greatly admire the shape of the new 
reredos ; and, in the interest of the future choristers, we protest against 
the loose curtains which occupy the remainder of the east wall, north 
and south of the reredos. Curtains afford a cheap and handy expe- 
dient for improving the effect of an unrestored chancel : but no 
one who has ever sung in a choir would hesitate to pronounce the 
absorption of voice by loose hangings a most serious objection. The 
new woodwork Is good, especially the half-high chancel screen, and the 
pulpit, at its north side, though the latter is somewhat fancifully com- 
plex in its design. 

S, Michael, Cadhury, Devonshire, — Here an unpretending building, 
comprising nave and chancel of uniform plan, separated by an arcade 
of four from a north aisle, which, under a separate gable, reaches nearly 
to the east end, is rearranged and repaired by Mr. White. The archi- 
tect has formed a choir by placing a screen at the easternmost arch of 
the arcade, and has fitted the whole area very correctly ; the seats in 
the quasi north chancel-alsle all being made to face the ^ast. We 
gready like the simple but effective windows which replace the present 
miserable insertions. 

S. Mary, Chehfield, Kent, is about to be restored by Mr. £. Nash. 
The building is of very early date, and comprises nave, chancel, tower 
(forming a kind of transept) at the north-east of the nave, a sort of 
inchbate aisle, of two bays, on the south of the nave, westward of 
fj^hlch (about midway in the total length of the nave) is a south porch. 
Mr. Nash purposes first to clear away the accumulated earth from the 
wajls.'and then to strengthen the north wall and the west end« which 
have bulged a little, by buttresses. The south wall of the short aisle is 
to be rebuilt, and the western arch of its arcade to be renewed ; while 
the restoration of the original gable over this chantry — ^for it is really 
only a chantry — will reveal a long-hidden single clerestory window, 
and enable the architect to get rid of two modem dormer-windows in 
the nave. The west door, which is now smothered in cement, will be 
restored from sections, in the possession of the architect, representing 
the original mouldings before their obliteration, llie tower will be 
thrown open to the church ; and we are much pleased with the sug- 
gestion of replacing the decayed wooden stairs to the belfry by an open 
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iron staircase. There is no reason why iron stairs in belfries should 
sot be made even more ornamental than the stone one at S. Maclou, 
Rouen. The vestry is to be re-built at the north-west of the chancel. 
But the architect has not provided any external door. In the absence 
of drawings, we are doubtful whether the existing chancel-arch of so 
ancient a church should be sacrificed as now proposed. It is further 
proposed to scrape off the whitewash, renew the windows, and lay down 
a tile pavement ; besides open seats in the place of pews, and a better 
arrangement of the chancel. We should be glad to hear that this in* 
teresting restoration were carried out ; but great care is necessary in 
altering a building of such antiquity. 

8, Bodvan, Llanaber, Merionethshire (near Barmouth), is known to 
many Welch tourists as one of the most interesting architectural 
remains in that part of England. It is an excellent specimen of a 
church designned for a most exposed position on the sea coast. The 
original shell is a severe First-Pointed building, with clerestoried naye 
and aisles, south-west porch, and chancel : — a frightful modem excres- 
cence, as a quasi- trausept deforms the north side. The clerestory 
windows, broad plain lancets, remain: as do some in the chancel, 
especially the tall single laocet at the east end. The internal arcade 
is strikingly fine : huge cylindrical shafts with early flowered capitals. 
The chancel- arch is a good specimen of rude early clustering. The 
south door is a First- Pointed work, deeply recessed snd shafted, and of 
great interest. The whole internal level has been raised, and the bases 
of the piers concealed; and. outside, after the fashion of Wales, the 
churchyard has greatly accumulated, especially towards the east end. 
The west wall, sustaining a bell-cote, is modernized and ruthlessly 
buttressed, but is almost dilapidated from exposure to the south-west 
galea. -No ehurck required, and few churches deserved, more careful 
restoration. The task of furnishing a design has unfortunately fedlen 
into incompetent hands; and we have rarely seen anything more 
wretched than the proposed "restorations" by Mr. T. M. Penson, of 
Chester. We earnestly hope that be will not be allowed to carry his 
designs into execution. Of course he removes the addition ; and he 
accommodates 204 people within the original plan of the church, after 
screening off the north-east angle of the north aisle for a vestry, He 
proposes to rebuild the whole western facade ^and the south porch, 
besides replacing a number of lancets, and — in the chancel — windows 
of three adjacent lancets, which seem most unsuitable to the type of 
the old work. The new west end is of the most " cockney" descrip- 
tion : two lancets, quite unlike the old ones in proportion, are divided 
by an ill-designed buttress, while an exaggerated and top-heavy bell- 
cote is corbelled off at the gable. The new porch is of the same pre- 
tentious kind, and the outer arch, instead of being a modest contrast 
to the noble inner doorway, is a vulgar rival to it in richness of detail. 
It does not appear that Mr. Penson has attempted to restore the old 
internal level. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SxNCx oiir last number appeared we have received the intelligence of 
the death of one of the greatest of French Ecclesiologists, the P^re Arthur 
Martin, S. J., who died very suddenly at Ravenna, on the 24th of No- 
vember, while pursuing his studies in that city. It may be in the recol- 
lection of several of our members that P^ Martin honoured our tenth 
anniversary with his presence, on the 10th of May, 1849, when he read 
a short paper upon the Patriarchal Chair of Canterbury, which ap- 
peared in the subsequent Ecclesiologist, Although he felt himself 
bound to decline being enrolled among our honorary members, he con- 
tinued on terms of personal friendship and communication with several 
members of our committee. The principal literary works of P^ 
Martin (a native we believe, of Britanny), are the magnificent " Mono^ 
graphie de$ vitraux de la Cath^drale de BourgeM,** and the *' Melanges 
d'ArchMogie,'* both written in concert with P^re Cahier, of the same 
order. He also did gockl service to ecclesiology, rebus agendis, both as 
a frequent member of coilimi^sions, a practical architect, restorer, and 
designer of instrumenta. It may be remembered that the plate and pas- 
toral staff which Poussielgue Rusand exhibited in 1851, were designed 
by P^re Martin. The last occasion upon which he appeared promi- 
nentiy before the ecclesiological public, was as one of the Lille com- 
mission ; and we may now state, that it was a communication from 
him to one of the members of our committee which led to that pub- 
licity being given to the competitors in England, out of which we 
believe arose the triumph achieved by our arciutects. 

Another death has lately occurred of interest to ecclesiologists, 
that of the veteran author familiarly known as " John Britton," one of 
our honorary members. With ecclesiology in its most technical sense^ 
John Britton had little sympathy or acquaintance. But it is un- 
doubted that his elaborately iUustrated works were among the earliest 
of the causes which led to that revived appreciation in England of 
mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture, of which ecclesiology is the com- 
plete expression. For that let John Britton be honoured in the jSTc- 
clesiologist. 

To the Editor of the Eeclesiologiat. 

Sir, — It seems to me that modern architects need you to remind 
them of the invariable rule of old work, that in fitting arches to the 
capitals of piers, the sofiit of the arch must be in the same plane with 
the uppermost member of the bell of the capital. The abacus mould- 
ings alone should project. I have seen the interior effect of several 
new churches spoilt by recessing the arch too much. I may mention 
S. Michael's, Soho, near Birmingham, as an instance ; it gives the 
columns the effect of posts. 

Your*s obediendy, 

E. S. 

We have received No. 6 of the Records of Buckinghamshire, con- 
taining a continuation of the papers on the desecrated churches of the 
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ootmty ; a paper on Upton old charch, iUustrated by a sketch of an 
interesting frag™^°t of sculpture there found ; a notice of Chetwode 
church, with two sketches ; and papers on Drayton Beauchamp, and 
(by the Rev. A. Baker) on the Incised Crosses on the Chiltem Hills. 
There are, besides, the official records of the Society's proceedings ; 
including the useful novelty of a conspicuous ' posting' of the members 
whose subscription is in arrear. This is a very valuable though un- 
pretending publication. 

We have received a very courteous communication from Mr. G. 
Barry, explaining that the architecture of bis church on Haverstock 
Hill, noticed in our last number^ was cut down agaihst his will, to meet 
expense. Mr. Barry has, in an excellent spirit, taken active steps to 
remedy this by rich and correct fittings and decorations, some of which 
exist in the church, and were noticed by us. 

Memorial Church, Constantinople. — We are glad to learn that forty- 
six competitors have entered the lists for this important work. 

The letter to the Bishop of Ely, by the Rev. J. W. H. Molyneux of 
S. Peter*s, Sudbury, on the " equal rights of all classes of parishioners 
to the use of the Parish-church, and the unchristian results of the ap- 
propriation of seats," is a spirited protest, and should have been men- 
tioned by us before with special commendation. It has just reached a 
second edition. 

The new dogma has produced a rather burious controversy among 
Roman Catholics, 'llie Bishop of Bruges (Mgr. Malou), who has 
rather distinguished himself as a promoter of ecclesiology, has pub- 
lished a treatise upon the iconographic representation of the " Imma- 
culate Conception." In it the Blessed Virgin is to be shown with bare 
feet, and without our Blessed Loan. This suggestion has been ans- 
wered by P^re Cahier who (pro tante, defending a position with which 
we must sympathise) argues that, till the Renaissance, the Blessed 
Virgin never appeared without our Loan in her arms, owing, as she 
does, all her honour to being His Mother. M. Claudius Laverge, in 
the Uniuers, attempts a feeble answer to the learned P^re. The Obser* 
vateur Catholique remarks that it has only an incidental interest in the 
question, but yet cannot help thinking that S. Anne ought to have a 
place in the representation. 

The French Episcopate are beginning to take an intelligent interest 
in church building and restoration. The Bishop of Rodez has lately 
published a pastoral on the subject, which reads almost like one of our 
tracts to churchwardens, so minute is it, not only in its recommenda- 
tions of Middle-Pointed, correct fittings, &c., but in its practical direc- 
tions to get rid of whitewash, prevent damp, and so forth. In the 
pastoral, too, of the Bishop of Gap are some observations on the 
right side. 

Among the signs of the times, we must call attention to a remark- 
able article on IWligious Art in the National Review. 

Several small organs have lately been erected in the chancels of 
churches by Mr. Nelson Hall, of Upton Scuda'more, near Warminster. 
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The oT^ganiftt u seated in the etallt, facing the same way with the rest 
of the choir, with the sound-hoard and pipes above his head. This 
l^n, we believe, was suggested by the Rev. John Baron, rector of the 
above-nafued parish. The organ built by Mr. N. Hall for the parish- 
efaoTch of S. Mary, Upton Sondaawre. consists .of only one slop, 
an open diapason of large scale, with a compass of fova oQtavea, from 
C to C*. The organ lately erected by him in the chi^>el of the college 
at Cuddesden has two stops, a stopt diapason and an octave duiciaQa, 
which form a very good accompaniment for a small number of voices. 
We think It desirable, even in pariah -churches of nogreat size, to 
allow three stops, namely, open diapason, stppt diapason and princi« 
pal, each of full compass. This wUl enable the organist to give that 
variety of strength and character to the accompaniment which is im- 
portant for the Te Deum and Nicene Creed, and still more so when 
the Psalms are chanted. Mr. Hall estimates the cost of such an 
organ, with a compass of four octaves, at £65 or £00, A set of 
double stopt diapason pipes for the pedal keys would be a valuable 
addition. 
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The Hall of the Sydney University — a noble room of good Third- 
Pointed design, by Mr. Blackett, whose name, in connection with Austra- 
lian church architecture is fiavourably known to our readers, will present, 
we should say, when completed, a much more magnificent tout ememble 
than any similar building in Europe. All the windows are to be filled | 

with staiqed glass ; each light containing a figure. The subjects are 
to be the English Sovereigpns, the founders of all the Colleges in Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and the most conspicuous names in English litera- 
ture. Mr. Clayton has been commissioned to draw the cartoons ; and 
we have been greatly pleased with such of them as we have seen. 

A very interesting memorial window to the late Bishop Monk is 
about to be placed in Stapleton church, of which his lordship was the 
munificent re-builder. It is a three-light window. In the middle light 
is a representation of our Lord in Majesty, and, kneeling at the foot, 
is the figure of the late Bishop, who is humbly offering, as founder, a 
model of the restored church. The side lights are occupied by figures 
of S. Peter and S. Augustine, as representatives of the two sees over 
which the late prelate presided, llie cartoons are by Mr. Hardman, 
the specific treatment of the design having been prescribed to him. 

A correspondent sends us a sketch of an almsdish which he has had 
made, in which there is a contrivance for concealing the alms given by 
means of a false bottom, beneath which the coins will fall. It is quite 
possible that this arrangement might be useful in cases where collect- 
ing bags are objected to. 

Our correspondent H. S. L. regrets that a temporary separation from 
some necessary books has prevented him from continuing his letters in 
our present number, and from making some reply to the strictures of 
his opponent. 

A second paper on " Glass-Painting,'* and also one on " Eclec- 
ticism,*' are unavoidably postponed. 
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SOMB REMARKS ON GLASS PAINTING.— No. 11. 

In b former paper an attempt was made to ascertain some of the causes 
of what seemed to be an evident fact, — the general inferiority of the 
present state of glass painting, whether looked at in itself, or when 
compared with the progress made in other branches of ecclesiology. 
It was suggested, that one chief cause of this inferiority might lie in a 
misapprehension, on the part of glass painters, of the true object at 
which they should aim : their object seeming to be, in one case to 
imitate, merely, as closely as possible the works of former ages ; in the 
other to introduce into our churches an entirely new style of painting ; 
the chief object of which appears to be the production of large picture* 
windows. And in the attainment of this end all thought of the nature 
of the material on which they have to work — ^the ends and uses for 
which windows are required — the constituent parts of the windows 
themselves, as the mullions, &c. — are entirely lost sight of, or are sacri- 
ficed to the one idea of producing a picture. And were this all that 
were done it would be enough, and more than enough, to be the con- 
demnation of any school that made this its chief object. But neither 
is this all : the pictures themselves are often conceived in anything 
but a religious spirit; they are not the expression of any religious 
feeling as pervading the mind of the painter, nor of any which it is 
his object to excite in the minds of those who look upon his work. 
They are merely representations of certain facts given with a rigid his- 
torical accuracy, and suggestive of no other idea than the thought of 
the accurate study which must have been required to enable the artist 
to be so very rigidly correct in his costumes, and in his representations 
of the customs of the period, down even to the minutest detail. 

Glass painters then, according as they manifest this or the other 
tendency, though they work with the same materials, and have osten- 
sibly the same object in view — the production of stained or painted 
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windows — yet contriye to separate themselyes into two very distinct 
and opposing schools, the productions of each of which most widely and 
plainly mark the difference between them. 

This is a lEiir representation of the generality of glais painters. 
Some few there are who seem inclined, at times, to break away from 
SQch self-imposed restraints, and appear, either consciously, or un- 
consciously, about to realize somewhat of a glass painter's true end ; 
others again seem to vacillate uncertainly between the two schools, 
working sometimes according to the canons of one, sometimes accord- 
ing to those of the other, as either their own fancy, or the caprice of 
well meaning but ignorant patrons suggests. 

Now it is evident that so long as this state of things continues there 
is an end of all thought of realizing amongst ourselves a really good 
and effective style of glass painting. So long as our glass painters are 
content to be mere copyists on the one hand, or endeavour on the other 
to introduce a style of painting which is wholly at variance with every 
association connected with the buildings for which their works are de- 
signed, and which has besides the additional fault of losing sight of the 
essential difference between pictures and windows ; — so long shall we 
be without any really good work :-— good, that is, not merely in regard 
of depth and richness of colour, or of correct delineation of form ; but 
good in respect of approaching,^ or not approaching, the true end of all 
such painting, viz., Ilie production of snch windows as shall, in their 
degree, assist, not interfere with* the thoughts that naturally crowd in 
on a devout mind, when it feels itself in the house of Goo. 

The first step then towards the attainment of such an end must be a 
dear apprehension, in the mind of the painter, of what the true end of 
his art really is; for until this is clearly understood, it is in vain to 
look for any «teady or successful advance ; there can be only vain and 
desultory effort, Mid sometimes — ^though but rarely— chance attain- 
ment of the end. Next, there will be necessary a no less dear appre- 
hension of what are the means for the attainment of that end : of what 
is the natui^e, especially, of the materiid on which he has to work — 
what are its capabilities, and what the impediments it has to offer — 
and consequently what are the best means — ^if any such exist— of over* 
tx)ining these difficulties ; whether again, — ^if there be impediments pe- 
culiar to a glass painter which do not stand in the way of other painters, 
-^Uiere be not certain advantages also which are no less peculiar to 
liis art. and which are of the greatest assiatanoe to him in cairying out 
his object. 

Sudi an advantage, e.g., will be found in the very defectiveness of 
liis material. For, while from its transparency it presents an insuper- 

' It may be necessary here to obriaie a possible objection, as thoogh to speak of 
a thing as more or less good, implies that good admitted of degrees ; sock e.g., as is 
implied in the use of the words " good," '* better," <* best." The tralli is, that the 
two latter words are the comparative and superlative of a lost poeitiye. Good is 
complete in itself, and admits of no degrees, either of more or less. Bat an art is 
more or less^ood, according as it realizes more or less perfectly its legitimate end. 
And this is all for which in the present state of glass painting we ean hope ;«— that 
we may get, not perfeet attainment of the end, lnit«ffbiti mnreor leas perfect aeocnd- 
ing as they approach or cocsde from the trae end of the art* 
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able obstod^ to his prodndng iny «triktng effects of light and shadow, 
it has too ito advantage in necessitating a more simple, i.e., less artis* 
tic, mode of arranging his figures, than woold he lequired for other 
|iain€inga. 

These then are all qoeadons whiofa moat he claarl j and detisiveiy 
answered in the mind of a glass painter before he ean even approach 
his art. Then, thirdly, as a step conse(}uent npon the two former, and 
absolntely necessary if be would attain eminence in his art, there must 
be a steady detennsnatii» to confine himself to it and its peculiar laws 
abne. it is next to impossible, for reasons whidi wtU appear pre<- 
sently, that a man can be even a tolerable painter on glam unless he 
Tigidiy obae«ve this rale,—- rigidly confine himself, that is, to the prac- 
tice of glass painting sc^y. The reascm for this will, upon a little 
consideration, be obrious, viz., because the treatment required of him, 
and indeed rendered necessary, by the peculiarity of his material, and 
the conditions nnder which he has to work, are so pecu}iar---4BO dif- 
ferent from what is allowed to other painters, that it is next to im- 
possible for him to be both a good painter on gfaiss and a good painter 
on Ganyaq3. In fsct, the two arts are *' wide as ^ poles asunder," 
and the treatment, which in a painting on oaavass woald in the ar- 
nmgemeDt of its figures be stiff and nnnatund, because purely the 
result of affectation in the painter, becomes not only natural, but even 
necessary in a window. The consequence of this difference between 
the two 18, that when a man has once accustomed himself to think, and 
to espreas his thovghts in the one style, it becomes difiiouh for him 
readily tp betake khiiself to the other ; and when he does, he, periiape 
unconsciously to himself, transfers somewhat of his fimner way of ex^ 
pressing his thongfats to his new art.; and so it happens that a style 
end a mode of oooeeptionand treatment proper only to the one become 
tmnsferred to the other ; and the result too often is that the essential 
difference between the two is wh^ly lost sight of. it must be con- 
fessed that the transfexence, and tite injury arising from it, has been 
mnch worse on the side of glass painting than on that of die other. 
Men have oftener mistaken imd treated windows as pictures than they 
have painted pictures as windows. Still the injury that has been done 
to glass painting is none the lem real, because it has not been extended 
forUier ; nor is it less true that tiie art would do better if it were kept 
wholly distioot. 

One of the questions then which, it will be seen, a glass painter 
mast thus decide for himaelf, is whether there be not. certain adman- 
Kages, as weU as disadvantages, which sse peculiar to his art over and 
abcrve those which are common to all painters. And this question must 
be decided by him not for his own satisfoctiony not for the sake of 
weighing the advantages of his art in comparison with that of others ; 
hot for tlie ezpKBs purpose that he may be the better abk to combat 
Ins own difieulties, and mdce the most of his peculiar advantages. To 
one thing allnsion has aihready been made, as being peculiar to the 
glass painter* and which vrill be to him either an advantage, or the 
eoatrary, au)oording as he is willing to take it ; and that, is the tram^ 
po^tmy of his matekd. The peeuUar disadvantage is, tibat ta CMise- 
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quence of the light passing through, instead of falling on, the punting; 
it is useless to attempt to produce any striking effects of shadow ; for 
to produce such the glass must be so darkened as to have the effect of 
blackness. In truth* so great is this difficulty that it will be fonnd 
that the type of all good glass painting must be sought, not in the 
rules of canvass painting, but in illumination^-i.e., light without shadow ; 
where the figures are drawn with no attempts at all at shading, and 
as though seen in a strong light. 

This, by the way, will afford us a good instance of what has been 
just observed, of the difference between the conditions under which a 
glass painter must work, and those of the painter on canvass, and 
which it is necessary for him both to see and observe. For a painter 
on canvass to paint in this way, i.e., without shadows, would be, as Mr. 
Ruskin has pointed out, a childish affectation ; thoroughly an affecta- 
tion, because possessing no foundation in nature, and being purely a 
freak of the painter's mind. But, this which is thus an affectation 
when adopted by painters generally, is not an affectation in a glass 
painter, because it is a necessity arising from the nature of his material, 
and which he must follow if he would succeed in his art. 

But how, it will be asked, is it an advantage to the glass painter, 
thus to have to work on a transparent material? Simply by simplify* 
ing his work. Let him give up all thought of shadows, and bring out 
his figures with as few and simple lines as possible, only such as are 
sufficient to define them strongly, and give the necessary expression to 
the countenance, and his work is done. He has achieved all that his 
art requires of him, and if he has done it heartily and honestly, he will 
have done it well. 

Another point to be observed is, that from the great height at which 
windows generally are from the ground, some difference in the treat- 
ment of the subject will have to be made from what it would have had, 
supposing it were to be viewed closer to the eye. To a certain extent 
this may be considered a disadvantage, as seeming to require a coarser 
kind of painting. And certainly so far it renders out of the question, 
or if attempted, quite out of place, much of what is called "finish,*' 
i.e., much of elaborate painting of minute details, as the patterns on 
•the garments of the figures, and, in out-of-door scenes, the foliage of 
trees, and flowers, and the veins in rocks : — if, that is, it be thought 
legitimate to attempt the introduction of such accessories ; a question 
which will have to be decided presently. And this may be considered 
a disadvantage, as not affording to the painter an opportunity for the 
display of his skill in pourtraying such little details, in the faithful 
delineation of which, it must be allowed, the charm of many a picture 
lies. But, on the other side, it may be questioned, whether this great 
distance of the window from the eye of the spectator, being, as it must 
be, always fixed and the same, is not a positive gain on the side of the 
painter, inasmuch as it enables him always to determine at what dis- 
tance his work shall be viewed ; thus renderiug it impossible fot it to 
be seen at a disadvantage, or in a wrong light, by having it placed at 
too near or too great a distance for its proper effect. And how many 
an artist is there who would wish thus to have it in his power irrevoca- 
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biy to fix the conditions under which his work shall be Tieived 1 At 
the same time also the work of the painter must become easier and 
more simple* inasmnch as he is spared the labour of any very minute 
or elaborate working out of details* which would be lost at such a dis- 
tance. So that if he loses in one point, viz., in not having field for 
the full display of his powers* he gains in i^nother by having his work 
made more simple for him.^ 

For the same reason again — ^that is* the great height of the win<« 
dows from the ground* any adoption of backgrounds dying away into 
distance is precluded ; simply, because all such effects would be quite 
lost. The necessary parts of such a landscape* at least* all its more 
distant parts* would be on so small a scale as to be very faintly* if at 
all* seen -* or* at least* not seen until after a very attentive examina* 
tion. And this alone would be suBGicient to be its condemnation as a 
window painting. All the parts of such a painting should be on such 
a scale as to be at once comprehended* and without effort* by the mind. 
To call off the mind's attention* and set it wandering among the 
groves and distant landscapes* trees, rocks and mountains, which some 
glass painters delight in introducing as backgrounds* is at once to 
lose sight of the legitimate end of all glass painting* and to render it a 
distraction* instead of an assistance* to devotional feeling. In the 
former paper it was said that all the parts of a church* its windows no 
less than its other parts* should alike have a share in producing it< 
general effect. Nothing should be allowed there but what has a ten- 
d^cy to fix, not to call off the attention from the great objects of faith. 
Everything then on which the eye rests should be suggestive of such 
thoughts : and that, too* so suggestive that the mind should at once, 
or with as little delay as possible* take in the truth intended to be 
shadowed forth. How far elaborate backgrounds* with mountains, 
rivers, and fields* dying away into an indefinite distance, fulfil this 
condition — how far, that is* they assist in carrying out the main 
design of the painting, or how far they call off the attention and fix it 
on themselves* is a question to be answered by those whose practice it 
is to introduce them. The case is not the same as it is in an ordinary 
picture. There there is not the same neceaaity for the mind so quickly 
to take in the idea : possibly those pictures are the best liked that 
give some little occupation to the mind, in tracing out the little details^ 
by the aid of which the painter conveys his meaning. Not so in a 
glass painting : in this everything should be subordinate to the clear- 
ness of the idea, and the quickness with which it should be read. 
Being intended for the window of a church* every moment of time 
which is given to tracing out its meaning, is so much lost to the great 
purpose for which men assemble. And the attention being of itself 

' The great height at which windows are oommonly phiced in churches will he 
found to act in another way as a restriction, Tiz., as suggesting the propriety of dis- 
continuing the introduction of small snhjeqts in medalUons, at leastf in large win- 
dows. Ilie great height at which the upper medallions* at any rate, are placed, 
renders it next to impossible, without the aid of a glass, to ascertain what the sub- 
jects are. The question then arises, whether for such windows we are not of neces- 
sity thrown back upon and oonfined to Jlguret only ; and that too in most cases, as 
a general rule, to shigle figiures in each hght ? 
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apt enougli to wander* tbere thottld be ai little at pomUe in our 
dmrchea to eaoonrage this inevitable tendency. The meaning, then, 
ibonld be at onoe familiar, and easily to be gathered; told, aa ia 
were, in ae few words as possible; the details few-— tNnly smcfa aa 
strictly belong to the subject ; and these very sparingly nsed. £fwy« 
thing should be staple, and rigidly subordinated to the oentval tiuth. 

In fact, so important does it seem to observe this rule, — ^viz., that 
nothing shoald be introdnoed into a glass paintings except the mind 
oaUvO/ WIC9 apprehend it; that a more simple arrangement of the 
figures than woidd be neoeasary in an oil*painting, would seem to be 
necessitated on the part of the painter* All unnecessary crowding and 
multiplication of figares and details diould be avoided : the fignrea 
should stand out ckariy and strongly defined to the eye; and the 
simpler the fact sought to be represented the better. 

In order to effect this end, it will be found better to abandmi all 
attempts whatever at landscape badcgrounds ; since the introduction of 
all such matters tends rather to distrsct the attention^ than to help to 
^is. it on the chief truth ; and that the figares should stand out against 
a sold coloured, or diapered, background, after the manner of the 
earlier illuminations. This will be found less than any other kind of 
baekground to distract attention from the main figures. 

OflHB furlAier thing there is, and which, if we look upon glass paint* 
ing as to be in all respects regulated by die same laws as other kiada 
of paintingv is undoubtedly a disadvantage : and that is, the farm 
o€ the windows. The painting must in every case follow the aize and 
shape of the opening which it is to fill ; and not only so, but the 
mulfionsi and lead lines> and cross bam present a further obstnde^ 
The naturalistic school has solved diis difiicnlty in their own way i so 
far, that is, as regards the muUions-— viz., by disregarding them in 
some cases $ simply ignoring their existence, and designing their 
pictures regardless of t^ ^ct thnt the mullions cut oflF the nose of one 
figure, and the ann «f another ; in other cases so fiur recognizing them 
as to allow ibr their esistence, in the oomposition of their drawings ; 
bat trying to get away from their restraint by the palpable deception 
of leppesenting their figans as seen bMnd aiMl thrcngk the mullioas ; 
not between them, as is raaUy the isase ; in every case regarding them 
as a naisanoe to be got ridof aoaM how, and at any oost. 

Now are the mudlkins such a nuisance that they must be got rid of 
at any cost } Fsihaps in some respects it might be better if they were 
not there « perhaps, though not certainly. Perhaps, if they did not 
exist, the toaiptatioa to introduae huge pietupss, with over-crowded 
suhjacta, would be greater than it is now: so great, possibly, as to 
oarry everybody away with it headlong. In this way the mullions 
may be a wholesome standing protest against what in the end would 
pro^ the ruin of all good glass painting. However, be this as it may, 
there they aie« and their existence mnuft be recognized. 

In the finft place they are constituent parts of a window ; as nreoh 
so of our large windows as the glass itself: and on this account alone 
th^y must be recogniaed. It has been shown that they are so xecog* 
nized, even by those who appear to detest their existence. Qnl^ it is 
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poBsiUe to recognize them in a wrong way., w U doM by tlie oatiinl* 
isUc ftchool» instead of in a right way, as the old painters did*- The 
right way to acknowledge their existence, is to do it boldly and 
honestly, and as accepting the restraints they lay upon iis« A window, 
be it remembered, is an opening for the admiiwioa of light. Bat io 
admitting the light into out churches, it beoomes necessary also to ex-* 
dade as much as possible the external air; and to do this in such 
a way as, while the air is excluded, the transmission of light shall not 
be unnecesaarily impeded. Such is the perfect idea of a window. la 
order to effect this the openings are filled with a transparent sabstaaoei 
which axiswers both these ends. But when the wmdows are large 
it becomes necessary, for the firmer support of the filling subaUnee^ 
that they should be divided into lights. The muUions then whieh 
divide the lights are the necessaiy supports of the glass. They are» 
thus, on this account, necessary. 

Now the origin of glass-painting was the- desire to make these 
somewhat (in themselves) ugly openings as ornamental as their nature 
would allow, by the introduction of a coloured medium, through which 
light should be transmitted, instead of a white one. Thus cchw would 
be the first idea intended by a painted window. In some instanoee 
this idea is carried out by the introduction of colours in the form of 
a mere pattern only : afterwards small subjects in4nedallionB were iU'* 
troduoed. m combination with ooloured patterns. And wheu we bear la 
mind the intense delight which the mediteval painters felt in m^re 
colour alone, — ^a delight which ia witnessed by every frtigment pre« 
served to us .which has escaped the white-^wash of improving cbu!poh-» 
wardens, we can easily conceive the pleasure they would derive from 
such windows. 

Such then being the case, the existence of the mullions was no bar, 
or hindrance, to their enjoyment. If they were necessary for the 
better support of the glass, they were made to subserve thw end 
bj being made frames, as it were, to contain their bright patterns, 
^d even when single figures took the place of the patterns and 
medallions in which the earlier painters delighted, the same rule was 
observed; and the muUions formed convenient niches within which 
their figures of saints in glory were enshrined. Nor was it till the 
original purpose in staining gliMs was forgotten, and windows began to 
be regarded, not as openings for the necessary admission of light, but as 
sur^M^s for the display of huge pictures, that any inconvenience was 
felt from their existence.^ 

No doubt the temptation to make such a use of the windows would 
be rendered greater, by the greater opportunity afforded for it in the 
huge Third-Pointed windows. StiU, it must be always remembered 
that it was a departure from a former practice :-^« corruption, rather» 
we must call it, springing from a heedlessness of the real object of win« 
dows : and as a corruption, it ought certainly to be got rid of by a return 
to that of which it is a corruption, let us give up all idea of making our 

> Feiliapt die reeognitioii of this het, l.e.» that eolonr waa the ftrat ideA aimed at 
in ataniiBg glass, viU hslp as in dstenainiag koir far wkii9 glMS Is te be used in «or 
windows. 
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windows into pictares, and confine pictures to their proper places, — ^tlie 
bare surfaces of onr, at present, cold and naked walls ; and try to con- 
tent ourselves, for our windows, with the same bright patterns, or single 
figures in bright clothing, that onr fnthers were pleased with ; or if that 
be not enough, and we must have subjects in our windows, by confining 
the figures as much as possible to each light, and leaving out all such 
elaborate compositions as would not admit of this rule ; and we shall 
soon cease to feel any inconvenience from the presence of mullions. ' 

It will be seen by this time, from all that has been said, that, as 
there is a radical difierence between windows and pictures, there ought 
to be a corresponding difference in the paintings designed for each. A 
window is an opening designed simply for the free admission of light ; 
and all methods which are employed for the purpose of concealing the 
original ugliness ^of what is, after all, a mere hole in the wall, should 
be subservient to this end. They ought never to suggest the idea that 
a window is anything but a window ; e.g., they ought never to suggest 
the idea that they are transparencies stretched behind the mullions. 

Such a distinction — such a realisation of what he has to do, is essen- 
tial to a glf^^ painter, before he can hope to produce even a tolerable 
window; and the whole inquiry, so far as it concerns the present 
point, — the due appreciation by the painter of the means which are at 
his disposal, and the limitations which the nature of his work imposes 
on him, — might be summed up in the one question. How far pictures 
are adapted for designs for windows ? 

' A practice has arisen of late years, of adapting — ^in some instances, 
merely copying — well-known pictures as subjects for stained glass. 
Now if what has been said above be true, this practice must be alto- 
gether wrong : and it is, in fact, the cause of much of the general un- 
satisfactoriness of modem glass painting. A picture is one thing, a 
window is another ; and that which is adapted to have a good effect in 
one, will, for this very reason, have a poor effect in the other. Take 
merely, as an instance, the vast difference which lies in the fact, that 
in one case the painter has, as the material on which he is to work, an 
opaque substance ; in the other, one through which the light Jreefy 
passes. In the former case he may manage his light as he chooses, 
and as best suits his -subject; not so in the other — ^he must take the 
light as nature gives it him, and must do the best he can with it. He 
can resort to no artificial management ; if he does, he blackens and 
spoils his window. Take, again, what has been said above as to the 
simplicity of treatment and avoidance of over- crowding. This, be it 
remembered, is not the result of the artist's choice in the matter ; but 
is, as it were, forced on him by several circumstances ; as, e. g., the 
necessity which there is for the mind to grasp end take in, at once and 
without effort, the subject of the window, in order that the attention 
may not be unnecessarily called off from the proper subjects of medita- 
tion in the House of God, — the great height of the windows from the 
fioor rendering out of the question all minute effects of distances, or of 
figures one behind another, fading away till they are lost in the vast 
perspective, such as is seen in the pictures of Nfartin, — the existence, 
again, of mullions, and cross-bars, and lead-lines, necessary for the 
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SQpport of the glaas, croMing his picture in every directioD, and running 
through it like so many dark veins, — all these are points which, a glass 
painter has to take into his consideration, and for which he must make 
provision. And the result is a much more simple arrangement of his 
figures than would be necessary in other cases, if, that is, he prefers to 
work upon subjects ; or, as perhaps would be best of all, the adoption 
of single figures under canopies in each light, drawn simply, and with 
as few lines as possible, without shading, and standing out clearly 
against a bright background. 

Such a mode of treatment would be absurd and affected in a picture, 
but becomes, in this view, the only natural and effective way of dealing 
with glass. 

There aeems to be in all this but one objection ; and that is, that to 
impose such restraints as above on glass painters is to 'lay unnecessary 
fetters upon genius, — to allow too little room for its display, too 
little for it to do, — and to bind men down to a dull and monotonous 
round. 

Now this objection would be valid if the restrictions were merely 
arbitrary. But it has been the object of the present paper to show that 
they are not arbitrary, but such as arise necessarily from the pecu- 
liarity of the work which the glass painter is called upon to do ; and if 
they be so, they are not such as can fairly be considered to be restric- 
tions upon genius. If the glass painter has a special province and 
work of his own, and has ample means for carrying out his object 
within his own province, and is only fettered when he intrudes into 
that of another, or attempts within his own province to work after a 
different fashion, then has he no right, if, when forgetting his own 
work, and intruding upon the domain of others, he finds himself to be 
inferior ; and he does so intrude when he attempts to treat a window 
as a picture. Let him keep himself to his own province, and let him 
work on thankfully there, and in due submission to the laws which his 
work puts on him, and he will not feel his genius cramped. In one way 
only can we conceive that he would feel any restriction, and that is, if, 
fancying that nature intended him to be a great painter on canvass, he 
is compelled, through an inability to persuade others that he is so, to 
confine himself to designing windows. But here the fault is his own : 
if he really has this power, let him betake himself to his true work, and 
show the world that he has it. 

But, after all, this limitation upon genius is more in word than in 
reality. There is ample scope in glass painting for the display of 
genius, and of what is of more value in such a work than genius— of 
man*s love for God's glory. Perhaps this is the quality which is more 
required to produce really good glass painting, than power or genius. 
Let a man really have this in his heart, — and until he has it let him 
not attempt glass painting, — and he will find ample scope for the dis« 
play of such powers as God has given him ; yes, ample scope for the 
due, not the undue^ display of such powers. The impression left on the 
mind by his work shoidd be, not the thought of the skill and power of 
the painter, but that of the greatness and glory of God. The painter 
should be lost sight of in his work ; and unless a man is prepared to 
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make this sacrifice of himself, he will neyer become a good glass 
painter. 

Bat suppose him prepared to make this sacrifice, is there, in what 
has been said, anj undae limitation — ^for limitations there undoubtedly 
are, — any undue limitation, or restriction, upon his powers ? Perhaps 
of all restrictions the greatest will be found to consist in the existence 
of the mullions, cross bars, and lead lines, necessary for the support of 
the glass. These will be found to be restrictions by necessitating 
a peculiar arrangement and treatment of the subject, in order that these 
somewhat unsightly objects should not, unnecessarily, interfere with 
the effect of the window. But it will be found that they are restric* 
tions only in proportion to the degree in which the painter tries to give 
to his window the effect of a picture ; — in proportion, that is, to the 
degree in which he goes out of his own province to intrude upon that 
of another. The old glass painters found in them no impediment, 
because they contented themselves with bright patterns of colour, 
relieved at times with subjects in medallions, or (in later times) with 
single figures. And so long as they kept to these, the mullions, so far 
from being in the way, formed natural frames and niches, within which 
their figures were enshrined. But when the fatal mistake came to be 
made of considering windows as convenient surfaces for the display of 
pictures, the mullions just as naturally were found to be in the way. 
In a certain sense then they are restrictions : but more by way of limi« 
tation of subject, than in any other ; binding the glass-painter down 
to the choice of such subjects as involve but few fiigures, and these ad<* 
mitting of being so arranged as to fall conveniently within the spaces 
marked out by the mullions. Here, no doubt, is a restriction ; it is 
not every subject that will admit of such a treatment. And though 
we must, at once, allow that there are a vast number of subjects which, 
if we confine painting to the windows only, can never be represented 
in our churches : the remedy for this will be, not to force them 
unnaturally into the windows, but to transfer them to our, at present, 
bare walls. But this belongs properly to another subject. The 
present question is concerned with windows ; and it will be found that, 
after all, perhaps, the best way of submitting to this limitation, is to 
take the course to which it most naturally points, — ^that of filling oar 
windows with single figures in each light, leaving subjects involving 
more than a single figpire for the adornment of the walls. To attempt 
to compress a subject within the narrow compass of a single light, 
recourse must be had to medallions : and to the general adoption of 
such for our large windows there is an insuperable objection, in the 
fact that figures, drawn on such a scale as to be contained within a 
medallion, will be too small to be clearly seen at the height at which 
they must be necessarily placed in a large window. For smaller 
windows, and near the ground, they may possibly be used with good 
effect : for large windows they are quite unfit. 

We are driven then to the adoption for large windows, either of 
simple patterns, or, which is preferable, of single figures : for it may 
be doubted whether it be legitimate to extend the subject over the 
whole space, even when the figures are so arranged as to fall within 
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die conip«M of each light. This practioe has indeed the merit of ob« 
senring the existence of the mollions aa a necessary restriction ; and is 
the only way in which its sabjects can, generally* be introduced satis* 
fiEu;torily into windows. But, perhaps, on the whole it will be found 
better to keepi to single figures. 

In what way such a limitation can be made to senre the glass painter's 
true end shall be the subject of another paper. 



APPROPRIATION OF COLOUR.— No. III. 

To tho Editor of the EceUou^ogiot. 

Sia, — The last group of MSS. which I shall lay before you is remark- 
able for more correct drawing, g^dual absence of conventionality, 
greater frequency of portraits, at last for total neglect of ecclesiasti<»l 
feeling, and for imitation-pagan and common domestic treatment. Of 
this we can scarcely have better instances than the beautiful little 
Julio Clovio*s " Hours," in the borders of which we have satyrs and 
other heathen ornaments imitated from the antique, and Henry VIII.*8 
pHilter. in which King David is personated by the Icing himself. In 
the '* Dixit iosipiens " we have Henry trying to look good, playing a 
harp and instructing his famous fool, who is looking as a proper fool 
should. Such examples as these are quite conclusive against any sym- 
bolical or spiritual meaning of colours arising at or near these times ; 
and even if the fact were capable of proof, would rob it of any value 
aa a precedent. But the contrary is the truth, as may be seen by the 
following : 

31. Royals A 18. H. B. Virg., Sarum. Saecl. 15 (end). Blue 
and red are favourite ; there are seven different saints so dressed, in- 
cluding S. John Baptist, S. James, Mary Magdalene, S. Christopher, 
Lady in S. George and the Dragon. In a Jesse tree we have the fol- 
lowing instructive arrangement. Jesse in blue and red, S. Mary and 
one king blue, and alternately with them one king red. one pink, and 
one green, which would have been blue, but aa S. Mary was juat above 
in blue, the artiat substituted a green. S. Mary is once in blue, g^een, 
and red ; once in blue, ermine and pink (an ordinary royal dress), once 
in blue and red, twice in blue. 

32. 2467. H. B.'Virg., French, Circa 1470. S. Mary occurs seven 
times in blue and slate, and twice in blue and gold. 

33. ^<Mi/iona/ 18193. H.B. Virg.,S8ecL 15(end). Spanish. Spanish 
ecclesiastical MSS. are rare in England. All I have seen are a sort of 
via media between Italian and French, approaching more neariy to the 
Italian.^ From the fact of this beautiful book agreeing pretty much 

' Note on Ayala. — ^Ayala was too thorough a reformer in art to help vb mueh in 
the preaent diacuaston. He asaerta that the Christian painter onght to repreaent his 
aobjeet, aa ftir aa poaeible, in exact hiatoric truth. Antiquity ought to be followed 
where probably oorreet, or when there ii doubt, but if oUierwiae, to be « ithout 
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vkh the treatment of works of the same date in other countriea, and 
also that the Spaniards employed Flemish artists verj frequently for 
their best books, we may I think conclude that they are no exceptions 
to the esthetic treatment of colours. In this book S. Mary occnrs 
first in blue, second in red, third in blue and red, fourth in blue, green 
and gold, fifth in blue and gold. 

34. Isabella Breviary. This splendid book was written at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, in Spain^ but illustrated by a Flemish 
artist. S. Mary occurs eight times in blue, once in blue and black, 
once in blue and brown (goldish), and twice in white and blue. There 
are six instances of others in blue and red together, including S. Anne, 
S. Catherine, S. Peter, S. Paul, S. Simon. 

35. Additional 1885^. (Written for Jane, daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, but probably a Flemish work.) There is plenty of blue 
and red, but S. Mary is almost always in blue (fourteen times) ; once 
she is in blue and red ; once in blue, green, and red ; once in blue and 
gold brocade, with a red scarf over the tunic. There is usually a red 
dress next to a blue one, and there are many in blue and red. 

36. Egerton 1068. French, S»cl. 15 (end). A good French book. 
There are seven miniatures of S. Mary, either blue and slate, or blue ; 
once in blue and puce (a king being in just the reverse) ; a shepherd 
and S. Paul are in blue and red. 

37. AddUioml 15703. H. B. Virg. German, Seed. 13 (end). S. 

hesitation disregarded. In cases of positiye impropriety, sach as frequentlyjoccnr 
in ancient ezamplesi e.g. the strange representations of the Holt Tjunitt, &c., 
he would recommend the destruction of the works themseWes. (Lib. i. c. 7.) 

He only mentions colour as applied to dresses, to condemn it. " Pictores nostri," 
says he, ** frequentius colore rubro, cceruleoque aliove simili depingunt. Falsnm 
id| et, quantum asseqai conjectura possum, ineptum." And again : " Facessat 
ergo ilia speciosa colorum varietas tam Christi Domini, quam Apostolomm, ut pro- 
inde^//a/t et fusco amicti colore quam pnrpurati yariegatique depingantur." 

Again, in chap. 9, after saying that our Lord's dress was probably of the usual 
description, neidier mean nor rich, and of the natural colour of wool, he goes on to 
say : '* Pictores eruditi videant, quam multum a veritate aberrent, qui tunicam 
Christi Domini eztemam coccinei coloris plerumque faciunt, pallium vero superius 
hyacinthini aut coerulei depingunt." 

With respect to S. Mary's dress he says : '* Nihil frequentius est quam Divn 
Virgini attribuere pallium et tunicam , iUum quidem coloris coerulei nimium splen- 
dentis et ut ipsi Tocant, ultra-marini : hanc vero coloris omnino purpurei supra 
modum rubentis/' whereas she was probably contented with " Vestibas laneis nativi 
coloris/* i.e. ** fuscus (quern griseum vocant) et albus non admodum splendens.'' He 
recommends bright dresses for her in the case of the '* Immaculate Conception/' 
because it cannot be represented *' ad fidem historise." " Pingatur alb& tunici 
atque splendente, aureis etiam, si placet, intexta floribus, pallioque amplo coemleo. 
quantum fieri potest rutilunte. (Lib. iv. 2.) In lib. Tii. 10, $ 5, as founder of the 
order S. Marise de Mercede Redemptionis Captiv., S. Mary is to be dressed " albis 
splendentibus omnino vestibus/' and in the Assumption she is "depinglpretiosia 
ezornata vestibus." 

Lastly : with respect to the Apostles he says (lib. i. 2, § 4) : " Frequentius nihil 
est quam Sanctorum Apostolorum Testes imo et ipsius Christi Domini eo modo 
depingere, ut tunica representatur coloris rubri pallium autem tterulei, alteriusre 
coloris ut est croceus/' which absurdity, as he would call it, he classes with painting 
the elders in spectacles, which he says did not come into use till 1300 years after. 
From all this it is clear that Ayala not only did not approve, but did not even know 
any thing about appropriation of colour, though he does mention and condemn the 
inditcriminate \o7e for ** blue and red.'' In fact, polychrome was not in his line. 
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Mary occurs four times in blue and grey (Job's wife and 8. Apollobia 
being in the same colours), and once in blue and white ; King David 
and S. Veronica in blue and red. 

3g. Additional 15267. H. B. Virg., Dutch, S«cl. 15 (end). S. 
Mary is twice in blue and red, once in blue, four times in blue and 
gold (S. Peter being in the same miniature with her in blue and red). 

39. AddUumai 17280. H. B. Virg., Flemish, circa 1480, wrongly 
attributed to Hemling. First, S. Mary occurs in the same colour as tiie 
Holy T&ikitt, viz., a blueish white (the Holy Trinitt being in gold 
in another miniature). She is fourteen times in blue, once in white 
shaded with blue, once in blue and green, twice in blueish and gold, 
once in red, once in white and blue, and once in blue and gold. S. 
Michael and All Angels are all in white, and so are the angels sup- 
porting S. Mary ; though in other books they are sometimes blue and 
red alternately, sometimes all blue, and sometimes of various colours. 
1 would here remark, that I feel sure that colour is never a criterion of 
the orders of Angels. Red was certainly much used, especially in 
later times, for seraphim, and that to represent fire or lightning, scarlet 
or gold being almost always used for it, as in Elijah's chariot ; and so 
we find it sometimes for other Angels, as well as the Angel at the 
sepulchre : but frequently I have no doubt it was merely used as a 
contrast to the blue clouds. 

40. Additional 14803. Ssecl. 15 (late). S. Mary is eleven times 
in blue and violet, and once in crimson and blue ; the only persons in 
blue and red are Judas and S. Luke. 

41. George IV. 9. Sarum. H. B. Virg., belonged to HenryVIlI. 
Blue and red are favourite colours. S. Mary occurs seven times in blue, 
once in blue and violet (or light pink). 

42. Additional 11865. H. B. Virg., SsecL 16. French. S. Mary 
is eighteen times in blue and violet, our Blessed Lord and S. Elizabeth 
being in the same colours. Twice she is in blue, and once in blue and 
gold, as also are SS. Matthew, Luke, and Catherine. Herod and S. 
Peter are in blue and red. 

43. Additional ^OSoQ. Ssecl. 15 (late) H. B. Virg.. Dutch. S. 
Mary is four times in blue, once in blue and gold. In all the rest she 
and aU others are in gold and green without distinction. 

44. Additional 17012. Sarum, circa 1510. S. Mary occurs four 
times in blue, and twice in blue and red. S. Christopher and S. An- 
drew are in blue and red, S. Anne in blue, S. Joachim in red. 

45. Additional 11866. H. B. Virg., circa 1500. A good specimen 
of the date ; blue and red are common together, but never for S. Mary. 

There are numbers of ladies dressed in blue and red, which a casual 
observer would call Madonnas, but they are really arts, sciences, virtues. 
&c. S. Mary occurs six times in blue and slate (S. Joseph being in 
two instances in blue and red). Four times she is in blue, S. John 
being in red, and once she is in white and blue. There are eighteen 
figures in blue and red, and fourteen in red and blue. 

46. Additional 15114. Psalter, Italian, Ssecl. 15. This and the 
next are mentioned to show the partiality for blue and red. King 
David is in red and blue, an Angel is in blue with red wings. Our 
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Blessed Lord in blue and red. S. Mary, ditto. 8. Hdena with a blue 
cross and red dress. 

47. Juiio CUmo. '* Horse/' Italian. Both our Blessed Lord and 
8. Mary are always in blue and red. 

48. Egerton 11 49. Flemish, circa 1 600. 8. Mary is thirteen times 
in blue, idways accompaoied by a saint in red. 8. Majig^ret is in bine 
and red. 

40. MisaaU. Italian, a.d. 1525, by Bordoin, of Padua. Through- 
out this book (in twenty-three instances) 8. Mary is in blua and red. 
and once in red : but to show that this is aesthetic, our Lord is also 
always in the same colours (fourteen times), one king is blue and an« 
other red. 8. John is in blue and red ; and in another miniature 8. 
Mary is in blue and red. and he is in red and bine. Besides these 
there are fourteen other miniatures in blue and red. 

50. Additional 1 8854. H. B. Virg.. a.d. 1 626. Here again we have 
plenty of blue and red. but never for 8. Mary. 8he occurs eleven times, 
in blue ; blue and white, blue and slate, and slate (four dresses). We 
have 8. Mary in blue, and 8. Joseph in red on one side, and an Angel 
in red on the other. 8. Mary in blue, and her soul ascending in red. 
There are seven miniatures in blue and red, and eighteen in red and 
Uue* 

51. Additional 16914. Missale. Italian, Saed. 16. 8. Mary once 
in blue and red, and once in gold and red. 

52. Ditto. Italian Miniatures. Sax:l. 16. 8. Mary is once in blue» 
green, and red; and twice in blue and red; 8. John and another 
Apostie being in the same colours. 

53. Ditto. Italian Miniatures, Saecl. 16. 8. Mary is twice in blue, 
green, and red ; once in black and violet ; and once in white and blue ; 
showing that even the Italians as late as this varied their dresses accord- 
ing to taste when it suited them. 

54. Early German Paintings, perhaps Lisbom, in the possession of 
J. C. J. S. Mary is in blue and slate. Joseph of Arimathsea, Nico- 
demus, and Pilate, are in exactly the same dresses, viz. gold brocade 
edged with fur. 

55. Gennan JHptych, in the possession of J. G. J. 8. Mary is in 
blue and violet. 

8o then, oat of 209 miniatures of 8. Mary, we have 174 in various 
colours, and 35 in blue and red, nearly all these being Italian, 23 being 
in one book as late as a.d. 1525. She occurs in 20 different colours, 
viz., blue ; blue, green, and red ; blue, ermine, and pink ; blue and 
red ; blue and gold ; blue and slate ; red ; blue, green, and gold ; blue 
and brown ; blue and black : white and blue ; blue and white ; blueish 
(nearly white) ; blueish and gold : blue and green ; crimson and blue ; 
blue and violet ; slate ; gold and red ; black and violet. 

And now it will be asked, what is all this much ado about nothing ? 
Is the question worth so much trouble and space ? I think that ic 
decidedly is. Ecclesiastical architecture has made 'great progress in 
the last fifteen years, but if we do not want all our work to do over 
again, we must pay more attention than we have hitherto done to one 
essential of true architectore. We may have beautiful forms and fine 
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carvings ; but unless there is colour as well, our buildings must be im- 
perfect. There never has been an architecture, worthy of the name, 
from the beginning of the world to the present time, in which colour 
was not an essential ; not merely a beautiful ornament, but a sine qua 
Don. What carving can equal the delicacy and beauty of the birch 
and lime ? and yet we should not much fancy them if they were of a 
nice quiet whitewash colour. What a form have we in the arch of the 
heavens ? yet who would admire it were its colour a washy yellow f 
Nature itself proves that there cannot be any quakerism in real art. If 
more attention is not paid to this subject, and unless some moderately 
cheap and satisfactory polychrome, applicable to all churches be found, 
we shall soon have all the whitewash abominations of the last two 
centuries back again. Signs of it are already appearing. In cme 
church at the east of London (not good, but tolerable for the time it 
was built), the whole interior, stonework and all, has just been brown* 
washed. In another, where things are usuaUy excellently done, all 
the stonework of the font, which is of black marble and stone, is 
plaistered every week with whitening, to contrast pleasantly with the 
black, and the stone of the window-sills is hearth-stoned ! 

Now, sir, what will be the result in a few years if something is not 
done ? Why the same taste that whitens the font, will whitewash the 
dingy stonework throughout. I never see an uncoloured church with- 
out regretting that our architects will not master and use more fre- 
quently that famous material, brick and tile, whose polychromatic 
capacities are boundless ; and if it were fully developed and used 
heartily and truly, we might have an indestructible polychrome inside 
and out, to say nothing of the architectural developement likely to 
arise from its general use. 

If then the question of colour is important, and I think it is of the 
utmost importance, so is that of appropriation. The English are 
notoriously indifferent judges of it ; for years we have not studied it. 
Onr glaas-stainers, &c., are too much inclined to be mere copyists, and 
many would be glad to save themselves the trouble of arranging the 
colours of their subjects by some arbitrary rules as to what colours 
each particular saint was to have. I have heard men of some emi- 
nence in their way advocate this regulation style of painting. In our 
present state, nothing could be more pernicious ; if this doctrine is 
allowed to take root, we shall stand just where we are, which certainly 
is not high in this particular branch. There is nothing in the whole 
range of art that requires more thought, taste, and judgment ; and just 
those nations which have excelled in these, have excelled also in the 
other. Any thing that dispenses with these tends to destroy the 
whole art. 

Yours faithfully. 

Dee. 6, 1856. J. G. J. 
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VIOLET AS AN ECCLESIASTICAL COLOUR. 
To the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Sib, — My attention has lately been directed to a question, which 
can no doubt be easily answered by some of your readers, and to 
wbicb, if you thought it of sufficient importance, I should be glad to 
gain some reply. It is as to what is meant by the ecclesiastical 
colour < violet/ or « purple ?' whether it be (as it is commonly used) 
what heralds call ' purpure,' a sort of plum colour : or is there any 
reason to think that it may be in any way identified with what we 
now more commonly call ' blue ?* It certainly does seem strange at 
first sight that the latter colour, which is one of the primary colours, 
should be excluded from the so-called ecclesiastical colours, which are 
all ' primary,* with the one exception of this violet or purple, according 
to its modern usage; and, on the other hand, it is certain that by 
purple, dark blue is often intended to be expressed. 

Royal purple, for instance, is of a blue shade, and not ' purpure/ 
or what is commonly called violet. Bishops* purple, again, is of the 
same description, though in some parts, France especially, the latter 
shade more generally prevails ; and the robes of the Order of the 
Charter are described as ' of purple velvet,' which every one knows 
better by the name of ' garter-blue.' 

In connection with the Garter colour, I lately met with two pas- 
sages in the " Despatches of Giustioiani, Venetian Ambassador at the 
Court of Henry VIII.," which would seem to show that at that day 
the three shades of purple, violet, and blue, were in some degree 
identical ; at least if we may trust the accuracy of the translation, 
which alone I have been able to see. Describing in two despatches 
the ambassador's first reception by the king, at Greenwich, on S. 
George's day, after a Chapter of the Garter, in one place it is said 
" the King's mantle was of purple velvet ;" and in the other, *' his 
Majesty was dressed as a Knight of the Garter, and wore a mantle 
of violet coloured velvet," by both of which we know he meant to 
express the garter colour, blue. What renders this more remarkable 
is, that it is certain that the garter-blue was at this time of a far 
brighter and lighter shade than that now used ; the present shade of 
the colour dating only from the time of the Hanoverian dynasty, who 
deepened it, in order to distinguish the knights of tiieir creation 
from those who were invested with this order at the court of S. Ger- 
mains. 

No doubt much light might be thrown on this subject from an ex- 
amination of ancient illuminated books, such as in the interesting 
inquiry now going on in your pages ; but from my distance from such 
sources, 1 have been only able to examine one, which certainly seems 
to bear out in some degree the idea which I have advanced. This is 
a Sarum Office-book, of about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
bequeathed by Bishop Burnet to Marischal College, Aberdeen, in 
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wboae libraiy it now is* In this there are three miniatures which bear 
on this question, and which I will therefore describe. The first is 
the martyrdom of S. Thomas of Canterbury, in which the saint, vested 
in a blue chasuble, with blue maniple and apparels to his alb, is kneel- 
ing before an altar, whilst his servitor is dressed in a violet cassock. 
In another. King David is kneeling before an altar, wearing his crown, 
and a royal robe of violet lined with ermine ; the frontal of the altar 
being blue, while the end is violet or purpure. A third, descriptive of 
a funeral, has a bier standing before an altar, with a violet frontal, 
the mourners in black cloaks and hoods standing on one side, while 
on the other are three clerks singing the office, one being vested in a 
▼iolet cope, and the two others in blue. I see also that in the Arbuth- 
nott Horse, described in your last number, the " Imago Sci Temani '* 
is painted " in the episcopal habit with a blue chasuble and apparel 
to his alb, and a lilac (or violet) oope.'* 

Of course, after your correspondent J. C. J.'s learned and inte« 
resting inquiries, too much stress must not be laid upon the accurate 
and invariable use of colours in these miniatares: still, I think we 
may assume that S. Thomas (or S. Nicholas, in another miniature 
in the Aberdeen MS.) would not have been painted in a set of blue 
vestments, if vestments of such a colour had been then as unknown 
as they are in this day : nor again, in the other two miniatures, par- 
ticularly in that of the funeral, would the colours blue and purpure 
have been so interchanged and identified, if at that time they had 
been so separate and unconnected as they are to our notions now. 

I have no books by me to refer to which bear upon the subject, so 
probably the matter may have been discussed and settled long ago : 
if not, 1 would like to put the question, whether the ecclesiastical 
colour violet or purple should be strictly restricted, as at present, to 
the shade of lilac or purpure : or whether it may not include that which 
modem Roman use has supplemented to the old ecclesiastical colours. 
viz., dark blue. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your obedient servant, 

Dmdee, Feb., 1867. R. R. L. 



ECLECTICISM IN ART. 

Mt DSAft Mb. Editob. — Upon the chance of your not thinking tbait 
your readers have had enough of this subject dready, I send, in reply 
to the letter of •• Phoenix," and the second of M. Lassus. eome remarks 
which will, I think, put the question in a clearer light, and possibly 
bring us still nearer to an agreement. " Phcenix*' does not believe 
that I am '* practically an eclectic — not even in music ;" because, he' 
thinks, I should not, in my musical compositions, pick out from ancient 
music a few bars here, and a few bars there, and then string them to- 
gether with BO much other of my own as my knowledge of thorbugh- 

TOL. XVIII. N 
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baM and oounterpoint shall liave enabled me to piodace. Certainlj 
this is not the kind of eciecticiam for which I would aay a single word. 
But all works of art» I suppose, may be Tiewed as oompounded of 
several elements. In an ekborate piece of music for voices and instru* 
ments five different elements can be reckoned; 1. the principal sub* 
jects ; 2. their developement ; 3. the harmony ; 4. the accompaniment ; 
5. the instrumentation. It will not be disputed that few» if any» of the 
great masters have been equally skilful with respect to all these ele« 
menta. At the same time tiiere is no reason, as far as I can see, why 
the musical student should not cultivate them all impartially ; and this 
end cannot, it is plain, be attained without studying in more than one 
school • and bringing together out of each whatever is most Taluable* 
The g^reatest musical genius of recent times, Mendelssohn, will probably 
be adcnowledged to have been the man, if there has been any, whose 
skill with respect to each of the above«named elements of a muaical 
composition was equally great ; and at the same time it is easy to show 
that Mendelssohn was an eclectic, in what I conceive to be the proper 
sense of the word. For it cannot be denied that his style was formed, 
partly indeed upon that of his immediate predecessors, particularly 
Beethoven and Weber, but on the other hand almost as much upon 
that of a musician who lived a century earlier, Johann Sebastian Bach. 
From him he learnt just those elements of his art which the later 
musicians could not have taught him with anything like the same ap* 
proach to perfection. Now what are we to call this combination of 
two very different schools, having little of a positive nature in common } 
Unless a better name can be found, I shall persist in calling it edecti' 
cism, a word which, according to its etymology and ancient use, I be* 
lieve, expresses my idea ; and at the same time I doubt whether any 
man living has the face to assert that Mendelssohn would have been a 
greater musician if he had confined his studies to one school only. 
And if a musician may be improved by studying in more than one school, 
why may not, under similar circumstances, an architect or a painter ? 
But, for the sake of those readers who may not be able to enter into 
my musical illustration. I beg to add another which will be intelligible to 
all. In the generation of animals, including mankind, wherever there is 
a marked difference between the features of the two parents, it is a rare 
thing to find the offspring so entirely like one of them, as not to ex- 
hibit some traces of the other, or perhaps of some more remote ancestor. 
Here then there is an eclectic process ; for certain features of one parent 
are chosen from among the rest, and joined with others from another 
source. But this process is regulated by the First Author of aU that 
is beautiful and good ; and is it not lawful for us to follow His exam- 
ple ? I do not indeed forget that the breeding together of different 
kinds of animals is strictly limited by certain natural laws ; and so also 
there are doubtless several styles of art so different that they cannot be 
combined without producing monstrosities. Nor can any man, of 
course, whether he studies in one or more schools, hope perfectly to 
attain that unity which distinguishes the works of the Cbbatoe, Ger* 
tainly nothing good can be produced by a person attempting to com- 
bine parts of two or more styles, unless he understands them well, and 
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•ees that tiiey we not otteily inoongraotit. Nor etn the combination 
be legiliniate, unless it is fonned in the mind of the artist, and not only 
upon paper. A man might out an ass's ears shorter, paint him any 
colour be pleases, and stick on a horse's tail ; but if he thought that 
the result was really a mnle, he would deieive rather less respect than 
the animal itself. 

I thankfully aoeept M. Lassus's distinction between unity and uni- 
fbrmity ; but 1 cannot admit that unity is the eontrary of eclecticism ; 
for I think the examples I have adduced show that the two are not 
irreconcileable ; and that, however large a proportion of concrete edec- 
ticB may be mere patchers and bunglers, still eclecticism, in the abstract, 
is by no means a despicable thing. 

Yours most truly, 

8. S. OaSATntBD. 



ICONOGRAPHY OP COLOONB CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Eccleiiologist. 

15, Buekinpham Street, March, 1857. 

Mt BBAa Sim, — May I be permitted to correct an inaccuracy which 
crept into my communication respecting the Iconography of Cologne 
GaUiedral ? I there obserred, that we usually find the figures relating 
to the New Testament on the north side, and those of the Old on the 
south. Now it appears that the contrary is the case, and I may men* 
tion the following as a few among the many examples : — 

Bourgei Cathedral. — The glass of the clerestory of the choir has the 
prophets on the north side, and the apostles, evangelists, &c. on the 
south. 

Fairford Church. — Here the north clerestory is occupied by the per* 
secutors of the martyrs, who are depicted on the windows of the south 
clerestory. — Eecleoiologist, Vol. X. p. 86. 

Greece. — *' There are singular analogies between Salamis and Char- 
trea ; at Salamis as at Chartres, the Old Testament is developed on 
the left side of the church ; the New on the right. The system of 
decoration, scattered or incomplete in the Byzantine churches hitherto 
visited, we found concentrated and perfectly developed in this curious 
edifice at Salamis." — M. Didron, Manuel d'Iconographie Chretierme, 
IntroduetioH, p. xi. 

Chartree, — " The artists of Chartres have put the Bible to the north 
or the left, and the GkMpel to the south or the right. It is thus that the 
Northumbrian Biscop caused the Gospel subjects to be painted on the 
south of the church. ' Detulit imagines evangelicse historise quibus aus- 
tialem ecdesise parietem decoraret.* *' — Didron, Histoire de Dieu, p. 18. 

Batalha. — ^llie Rev. J. M. Neale in his paper on this church in the 
Ecelenologiit, Vol. XII., p. 297, tells us that the New Testament sub- 
jects occupied the apse sis well as the south aisle and clereetory, and 
those belonging to the Old Testament the north aisle and clerestory. 
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/ TtM' Tempk Ckatek, London, hat a row of heads between the aielief 
of the arcade, nmningroand die eircubur aiale* Those bdongm^ to the 
northern half have an ezpreaakm of intense despur or pain. Those on 
the soutli on the contrary, have a placid or happy expression. 

Of course many more examples might easUy be found, to show the 
preference anciently given to the south over the north, and their appro- 
priation to the New and Old Testaments respectively. No doubt, on 
the other hand, instances might be brought forward to the contrary, 
RS indeed any error or mistake might be supported by referring to pre- 
cedent. In the present case, however, there can be but little doubt 
that it was the almost universal practice to reserve the south for 
the New Testament, and the north for the old. Upon discovering my 
error, I wrote to M. Didron for an explanation of this arrangement. 
In reply he kindly forwarded the following, with his permission to 
make use of it for the Bcelesiologist: — 

" The left and the right of a church are the left and right of him 
who enters [from the west] : consequently in a church correctly oriented, 
the left is the north, and the right the south. 

*' When at the end of the sanctuary, a window represents our Lord 
surrounded by His apostles, the sanctuary in this case has its right 
and left fixed by the position of our Loan, and not by the position of 
the spectator, (i.e. the right is the north and the left the south) : but 
this applies to the sanctuary alone, or perhaps even to the choir, if 
the choir has the subjects of its windows relating to the subject in the 
sanctuary. It is then our Lord who determines the left and right, 
and not in this instance the spectator. 

'* la the Last Judgments in the portals, it is likewise the Sovereign 
Judge who determines the left and right, and thus reverses the left 
and right of the spectator. We therefore find that the representation 
of paradise, placed to the right of our Lord, is on our left, while the 
hell is on our right. 

'* Except the cases where our Lord positively determines the right 
and left with respect to the scenes in which He occupies a place, the 
left and the right are always those of the spectator. 

«* Consequently, the ancient Testament is always found on the left 
or the north, and the New to the right or the south, unless by excep- 
tion or error. For instance, of the two immense transeptal portals at 
Chartres, it is the northern one which contains the history of the world 
since the creation, whilst that to the south, is devoted to the history 
of the world, from Jesus Christ to the Last Judgment. 

'* The left is always less noble than the right : therefore the Old 
Testament ought to be placed to the left, and the New to the right. 

** In our actions, in our motions, in our reading, we proceed from 
left to right, we thus go from the Old Testament to the New : and we 
begin from the commencement, when we place the Old Testament to 
the left, and the New to the right. 

*' The Old Testament, a severe cold law, should be at the north. The 
law of grace, the law of love, and of warmth, should be at the south. 

** Such are the principal reasons among many others which deter- 
mine ^e places of the prophets and apostles.*' 



9nm all this* it appecrt that iriien our anocstata niptuatMiiJil a 
aingle scene* the right or more honourable plaoe was de heraldic 
dexter, i.e. the left of the spectator ; that a pictore, a portal, an apse* 
and in some instances, even a choir, (when a single subject was lepre- 
aented,) would be treated in this manner. Bat on the other hand, 
when it came to the appropriation of two walls, the south (for the rea^ 
sons giTen by M. Didron) would be preferred to the noith. At the 
same time, 1 most plead this much on behalf of myself and M. Reichen- 
aperger, who also appropriated the north to the New Testament, that 
in some instances the church has preferred the north to the south. 
Thus the Easter sepulchre is usually found on the north. The north 
side is the gospel not the epistle side, and in our ritual the priest is 
directed to commence the service on the north side of the holy table. 
With regard to the scheme for the Iconography of Cologne, it strikes 
me that the old practice would be followed, by putting the northern 
figures to the south, beginning with the wise and foolish virgins, leaving 
the orders of the heavenly hierarchy as they were, inasmuch as they 
form one single subject with the great rood. 

1 remain, my dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

W. BUBOBS. 



COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 
Architbct's Thirtt-bighth Rbport rbspbctino thb works for 

THB COMPLBTION OF THB CaTHBDRAL AT COLOONB. 

*' Dm the 4th of last September, fourteen yean had elapsed since the works 
for the completion of the Cathedral were renewed, after an intemiptio»of 
more than three hundred years, by aolemnly laying the foundation-stone of 
the new south portal. Respecting the developement, as well as the steady 
liroereas and the results of the fresh exertions in behalf of the building, par- 
tieouurs are to be found in the Architect's Reports, furnished periodically, and 
in the last of these special reference was made to the great 'epoch at which we 
had happily arrived by the completion of the outer walls of the nave and tran- 
septs, mclusive of the vast portal-gables, in the middle of the newly-finished 
aisles.^ 

" Towards the erection of the inner vaulting, all the transverse riba have 
already been turned, and are held together by strong grapnels ; while the com- 
pletion of the vaulting remains dependent on the erection of the external sys- 
tem of buttresses, which serves for its support. 

" In the year 1856, according to the plan of operation sanctioned by the 
Supreme Authority, the buttresses above the aisles have been begun, and on 
the south side of the cathedral, as well the outer as the middle buttresses have 
been carried up to the beginning of the second stage {Stock), exactly accord- 
ing to the profiles of the choir-buttresses. In like manner, at the south por- , 
tal, the two side-buttresses have been raised to that height, and the well stair- 
cases connected with them erected, inclusive of their vaultings, and next to 

^ This is mentioned in the thirty-sizth Report, a translation of which is given in 
the BeeUHologUt for April, 1856, p. 122. The thirty-seventh Report contains no 
farther information of importance, and therefore has not be^ tran s la t e d .— 
[TbaitsjlatoaO 
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tbtt, tlie t mw t nry eomifCiiBir paitagM to tho ttiin of the niiTe and middle 
ohoir have beeo made, and uao inoloaed with open geoinetrical work in the 
same way with the middle triforium {Fengtergalene*) JBendee this, there en- 
lued. on the east side of the south aisle, by the transept, the restoratioiL of the 
cornice, together with the gable-work, thie pinnacles and parapets, as well as 
the abutments of the flying outtresses and their supporting pillars. 

** At the crosang of the nave and transept, the lour great principal ardiea 
have been brought to oomj^etion : they form a principal oonstraetion for bind-* 
ing togeUier the eight walls of the limbs of the cross resolting from the inler^ 
section of the oentnl transept with the nave and choir, and now furnish to 
the latter the long-wanted support for the security of its vaulting. The juno* 
fion of the new hewn-stone work with the old| at this place, was a very diffi* 
cult business : the latter had, as is well known, been constructed very defect- 
ivelj^ of stones of different kinds, and was then slso very much decayed through 
the influence of the weather. That a displacement of both the end-piera of 
the choir had formerly oocurred here, was not only evident from the aciiona 
craoks in the choir-vaulting, which were carefuUv elosed on the occaaion of 
the restoration works at that part in the year 1841, but the divergenoe aoath* 
wurd and northward showed itself in the separation of the under areh in thai 
place, the flanks of which exhibited several cracks, while the upper part waa 
supported onlv by the choir gable-wall, built beneath it. Now, after that in 
the course of Isst year the upper surface of this wall had been hewn away, in 
order to lav bare the areh winch was to be restored, another displacement be- 
oame visible, which appears to require attention. 

'* In consequence of the previous unfinished condition of the two adjoining 
aisle-walls, which are pierced with high windows, the moulded work {Man- 
werke) of the pointed areh| newlv inserted in the vear 1829, had separated in 
its joints, and several considerable chinks showed txiemselves in that part ; but 
these had again closed of themselves, after the arch supported by the choir 
gable-wall had become free, and the lateral pressures of that and the new 
arches could exert their natural tendency. The assertion already advanced in 
these Reports, that the above-mentioned choir gable-wall was erected not only 
to inclose the choir, but also to support it, finds its most solid fonndalioo in 
these phenomena t as, again, on the other hand, through the discoveries made 
on occasion of the restoration-works at these piers, all those doubts are fully 
instified which were raised with respect to their security, and acknowledged to 
be very serious and welUfounded, as reg^ords the erection of a eentnd tower, 
after a careful examination on the spot, by the two judsmenta (rf the ^^oyal 
Technical Building Commission, dated the 29th of June, 1853, and 19th u^ 
cember, 1854. 

" By means of the above-mentioned principal arches, brought to completion 
in the course of last year, together with their substructure according to plan, 
not only the first groundwork for the erection of the middle tower has been 
laid, but also the connection between the nave and the choir has been broagfat 
into existence s so that from thia time, in a ieehiUeal point of view, ootbhig 
stands any longer in the way of removing the temporaiy wall**more thaft 
500 years old---of the choir. Still, from other considerations of utili^, re- 
lating to the service of God, this cannot ensue till after the principal vaulting 
has been finished. When this is done, and not before, the nave will be in- 
closed, so that the partition -wall of the choir will no longer be wanted. Bat, 
at all events, another place must then be provided for the organ ; and it woold 
therefore be desirable if a decision could even now be arrived at with Mgard 
to it, and the work be ordered betimes, since the present old organ, as an tn^ 
significant and antiquated afiair, would hereafter make an unsatisfoctory figure 
in the finished cathedraL^ The substructure for the new organ will also r^ 

^ Sorely tbe Very Rev. Cathedral Chapter will, when the building is finlafaad, 
have twQ orgsns, one for the choir and the other for the nave, as is generally the 
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quiN a ooDiidenUe tima* and tbe wpMiw (an mAf be takaft by tittle and 
tittle out of the building fund, in order not to ooeasioii any intermptiont in 
tlie chief operatioa of oompletins the eathedral atractare itaelf. 

" On aeeount of the urgent demand for hewn atonee, and the difficulty of 
working them and Uying them, the internal conatmetion of the croaaing haa 
caoaed an apparent ttandttill of the external building operatioaa during the 
peat year. The ezpenaea are divided equally between the Royal and the Aa* 
aociation Funds, ainee the croaaing belonga aa much to the aonth aa to the 
north aide of the nave and tranaept. Meanwhile, by the ereetioQ of buttreaaea 
to the nave, the building opeiationa are aomewhat more advanced on the aouth 
aide than on the north, aioce, for the moat part, the mateiial haa been only 
provided and worked for the latter aide^ and the erection of it could not be 
eanried on everjrwhere at the aame time, becauae of the eztenaive reHmange* 
meat of acaffoldiog which it ia neceaaary to make. 

" For, after that» in the preceding year, [the walk of] the nave and both 
traaaepta were quite finished, it waa neceaaary to remove the old acaflblding 
which had been erected for them, and to apply new aoaflblding, according to 
another syatem, for the upright and arched outtreaaea. On the aouth aide it 
is entirely ready, but on tne north, the powera of the carpenters practiaed in 
theae dangerona aeaflbld-worka were inaufficieat ; eonaeqnently the timber waa 
only procured for it, and ia now, during the winter, being wrought ; and, aa 
Kxm aa the weather aUowa, the acaffbld wiU be erected, awi then we ahall aet 
about laying the hewn atonea. Moreover, in the north tranaept, progreas haa 
been made with the erectiou of the two buttreaaea at the portal, and with the 
well-ataircaaea : alao the reatoration of the old eaat outer waU haa been finished, 
aad it haa been crowned with the gable-work and pinnaclea. 

*' T%e old apiral ataircaae in that corner, leading to the choir^ioof> which 
waa not attached till after the completion of the cathedral had been given up, 
periiapa in the 15th century, and waa only attached to the perpendicular (oaf- 
eetoufe) walla with iron grapnela, had already been repaired at the cad of the 
laat century, but ahabbily, with tile-waiting. During the reatorationa, it waa 
aecuied with new iron-work, alao repaired proviaionally in the decayed hewn- 
atoae^worky and protected in the upper part with a light wooden capping! with 
a iiDC roof. Thia ataircaae is now |niued down* on acooimt of ita ruinoua 
atata, nor will it be neceaaary to rebuild it, aince four new atairoaaea aimilar to 
it have already been built and fituahed, in the oomera of the tranaept, for the 
eommnnieatioa with the roofs of the cathedraL Over all the interior vaalting- 
riba hewa'^tone coveriaga have been laid, in order to briag about a regular 
finiah of the wall-work. 

" At the meti end of the cathedral we have aet about the norik'WUi conleiw 
pier of the north tower. Thia had already been built up in earlier timea to 
the height of the window-sill, but left unfinished and without ahelter, ao that 
the wet which penetrated from above» had not only forced aU the tquared 
atonea aaunder, but alao the atone itaelf had become quite decmd and pe- 
rUhable. It waa neceaaary^ therefore* to pull down theae parte which were uae- 
kaa for the continuation of the buil«ting ; and in ao doing it waa found that 
the inner wall-work of the pier waa fiUed up with irregular rubbb and arartar, 
but very ativngly united together in aOme placea. It ia very lemarkaUe, 
that among the rubble there were alao found old Gotkie frOgmmis built ia, 
whidi eoDiiatad partly of carved {jfegUedm-ten) coraice-atonea, partly of flori- 
ated croeae% and of the cappinga <» varioua pianadea, &e. Apparently, theae 
ftagmeata had belonged to the cathedral itaelf,— eome to external paru of 
the atmeture, aome to internal. 

" To the latter belonged a couple of piecea of an arch with ita baae (Bamm 

practice m large continental eharcbei. Judging from the description of the present 
organ ia Rimbault and Hopkins, we wonder that Herr Zwimer should speak so 
dightia^y d it.--[TaAiiaLAToa.] 
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wndBogeiMkkB), nchly oarred and adorned with polychrome ; which, accord* 
ing to their detign and profile, agree with the geometrical work of the choir- 
parcloae behind the atalU, and seem to be remains of some auch part of the 
Duilding that has been removed. On which side of the choir they stood, can- 
not be traced ; it may possibly have been in the middle, behind the high altar; 
since the tomb of Archbishop Theodoric, Count Von Moer, who died 1463, is 
erected there and enclosed with a projecting grill of thin wrought iron. That 
anch a parclose of stone formerly stood around the presbytery, where the iron 
rococo grills, dating from the year 1769, now form the screen, is beyond all 
doubt ; for on occasion of the restoration-works in the choir, undertaken in 
the years 1840 and 1841, the undersigned found on the vaulting-shafts the 
impresses of the sections of mouldings of the stone parclose, in exact agree- 
ment with the screens now existing further westwanl above the stalls, where 
the tapestry-hangings now are. The plan for the present iron grill, as also 
ibr the temple-sluiped reredos over the hi^h altar, together with the marble 
floor and both side altars in that part, lies in the office of the cathedral-works, 
and is signed as follows : ' E. Fayn, Architecte ; Approbatum in Capitulo 
Metropolitano Coloniensi hac 1"* Octobris, 1/67. S. A. Bollich, Secre- 
tarius.' 

" Whether the old stone screen was still in existence up to that time, does 
not appear from the above document, but it probably was, inasmuch as about 
this time the beautiful tabernacle also, to the north of the high altar, was 
demolished. So much, however, is certain, that the coloured fragment built 
into the north tower pier could not belong to the stone parclose taken down 
in the years 1767 — 1/69 ; we might with more reason conclude that a part of 
this stone screen was demolished on occasion of the erection, after 1463, of 
the above-mentioned tomb of Archbishop Theodoric, Count Von Moer, and 
that this fragment was thereupon built into the tower-pier. If this conclusion 
be true, we have a datum respecting the building of the north tower. That 
the building was carried on in that part far into the fifteenth century, is also 
proved by the flame-shaped arched gable-fronts attached to the north-east 
tower-pier, which are such as were usual about that time, but are not to be 
found anywhere else about the cathedral. The floriated crosses likewise found 
in the north-west tower-pier, now pulled down, were moreover quite similar 
to those which, in the la$t period of the building, were attached to the south 
tower ; both the leaf-work and the thick knop completely agree. 

" Lastly ; respecting the pieces of pinnacle-capping that were built in, of 
which some have been given to the museum, it was evident that they came 
partly from the choir, partly from the south tower, and that, before they wera 
built in« thev had been already exposed to the weather for a considerable time. 
They may therefore already have stood for a time at the place of their desti- 
nation, and either have fallen down, or been taken down again from the un- 
finished parts of the tower, and finally have been necessarily used to fill up 
the wall-work, in order to pnt them out of the way. We may therefore rea- 
aonably conclude that the activity employed on the building came to an end 
at this place. Even the process of laying the foundation had not been finished, 
and consequently it was necessary, in the year 1846, to prepare quite afresh 
the deficient foundations of the two inner piers of the north tower, where the 
new piers already rite to a height of forty-two feet. 

"The middle pier on the north side, begun in old times, will have to be 
taken down and renewed, because it has very much suffered from the weather, 
and the richly cured freestone-work of the wall is mnch decayed. Its cha* 
meter ames entirely with that of the north-^est eomer-pier, temporarily taken 
down, the rebuilding of which was begun in the latter part of last summer, 
and has already attained a height above the base CSockeV of twelve courses of 
squared stone. In the ground-phm of this cornei^pier, which must be entirely 
buih adewy a modification has been admitted with respect to the place of the 
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ifadrcftse, whidi has been advaneeJ lomewfast westwtrd rehti?ely to die- 
old staircue which had formerly been commenced in that f>laoe ; this wm 
done upon a delibermte examination of architectural, conatmctive, and econo- 
mical reaaona. These motives are amply discussed in the Explanatory Re- 
port, which was delivered at the beginning of last October, with the plana 
(which have been worked during the last four years) for building the north 
tower up to the present height of the south, accompanied by a fiicsimile of the 
old plan for the towers, /or the purpose of obtaining a thorough eafomimation of 
the question by a superior commission, and the sanction of the supreme authority. 
" The plans so presented consist of eighteen large and very elaborate draw- 
mgs, traced out according to the existing south tower, which, as is well known^ 
does not agree with the old drawings on parchment, discovered in the year 1814, 
hut is materially altered as to its architecture and construction. His Majesty's 
supreme decision has not yet arrived here. 

** With respect to the building-operations of last year, it must also be hera 
stated, thmt the restoration of the east side of the south tower has begun in 
the upper parts, by making use of the lofty scaifolds put up for the erection 
of the arched buttresses, and that this restoration will be continued downwards 
to the roof of the aisle in the years next following. 

** In the cathedral choir, by an order of the v cry Reverend Metropolitan 
Cathedral- Chapter, a new altar has been erected for the Lady-chapel, to re- 
ceive the picture by Overbeck, having been prepared in the cathedral building- 
shed. In the course of taking down the old reredos (Altar- Aitfsats), which 
had been erected in the Italian st;^le, an old painting was discovered on the 
wall above the altar-table. This with its under border reached about fifteen 
inchea below the slab of the altar ; so that the original altar must have stood 
as much lower; the picture was about six feet high, and its breadth occupied 
the whole length of the altar-slab, about ei^ht feet. It represented the death 
of S. Mary, £shind whose bed was standing erect the SiiviouR, within an 
aureole, shaped like it muscle-shell, and coloured like the rainbow. His rjght 
hand was in the attitude of blessing, and on His left arm He held a little 
nimbed image of the Madonna, intended to represent the soul of Mary ; white 
two winged angels appear, one on each side, without the aureole. Before 
the bed stands a prie-dieu ; on each side a candlestick with a tall burning 
taper, between which a censer is swung by a hand belonging to a body 
which is wanting ; for the picture is, unfortunately, not perfect ; it is covered 
at each side with other paintings, so that the head of Mary is cut off, as also 
the feet at the other side. Probably a reredos of later erection, about three 
feet broad, reached so far, [partlyj concealing the picture ; and at the two 
udes of this were then paintea the figures of SS. CoMimas and Damianus, the 
latter of colossal stature. The later wall-paintings are of less importance than 
the first-mentioned middle piece representing the death of S. Mary, which be- 
longs to the beginning of tne fourteenth century. This date is indicated not 
only by the drawing of the folds of the draperies, but also by the beauty and 
expression of the heads. Accurate tracings of all the parts still visible have 
been taken ; and a copy, On a diminished scale, of the whole highly interest- 
ing picture, with its brilliant colouring, has been prepared. The new altar 
now covers it agiun, since it was not capable of retention. 

'' In taking down the reredos there were also found some very beautifully 
chiselled stone ornaments, which apparently bad belonged to an earlier altar. 
If we might have raised the slab oi the consecrated altar, we should certainly 
have found in the upper part of its body the remaining fragments, which were 
probably built in on the occasion of its being raised, as has been already men- 
tioned. 

" During next spring the enamelled glass windows are to be inserted in the 
Lady-chapel. 
** For the upper windows in the nave of the cathedral some cartoont of the 
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aotaal nt bate alitdly been twepwed, bnt only fohr tbe tapper parte, beentte 
the High Spiritual Authorities heve for the pretent resenred their decieum 
leipeetins toe religions objects that are to adiMm the lower parte of the win- 
dows. !^r a simtuur reason also the ezeeution of the stained glass which His 
Majesty the King has graciously offered to present for the great south pcxtal 
window, and with the preparation of which the Rojrai Institute of Glass-paintera 
at Berlin is already commissioned, cannot yet be proceeded with. Aooovding 
to a snpreme deeision the enamelled windows in the cathedral are to be ready 
at the same time with the oompledon of ita stone-work ; for which purpoee^ 
aooording to the general building-scheme, about six years will yet be requimte^ 
if the needfiil pecuniary means do not £ul» 

'* ZWIRNBR, 

*' Cathedral Architect, ke. 
" Cologne, 7th Jatwary, 1857/' 



COMPETmON FOR THE MEMORIAL CHURCH AT CON* 

STANTINOPLB. 

Thb foUowing i« the Report of the Jttdgea in this eompetitioa, nd- 
dreaaed by them to the committee : — 

•• Gentlemen, — ^We, the Judgea empowered by your committee to 
select the suceeasfdl designs and award the prizes, having peifbrmed 
these duties, beg leave to make the following report. 

" In our examination of the designs submitted to onr judgment, we 
have been guided by the principle enunciated in the address issued to 
th^ architects by the committee, namely, that the style to be adopted 
must be a modification, to suit the climate, of that known in Western 
Europe as Pointed or Gothic, with especial reference to the example* 
existing in Southern Europe. 

" The local marble of Constantinople is also indicated in these in- 
structions as easily and cheaply procurable, and the architects are ad- 
vised to avail themselves of it. We were not surprised therefore to 
find that, in the majority of those designs which manifested a supe- 
riority over the rest, there was a tendency towards the form of the 
Italian Gbthic, a style which owes its characteristic variations from the 
Transalpine Gothic to the warmth of the climate of Italy, the bril- 
liancy of its sunlight, and the employment of its marbles, — conditions 
which apply equally to the question in hand, and which effectually 
exclude the broad windows filled with tracery and the deep rich mould- 
ings of o«r own parish lurches, which are unfortunately introduced 
into too many of the designs submitted to us. 

" The architects, generally, in compliance with the request of the 
committee, have accompanied their designs by written explanations, 
which have enabled us to test the feasibility of their plans, and to un- 
derstand their conceptions of the problem submitted to them. The 
total number of competitors is forty-six ; and from these we have se- 
lected thirteen as possessing claims for distinction. 

'* The plan to which we have awarded the first prise is the work of 
Mr. Surges, a gentleman who has already distinguished him^if by ob- 
taining, in partnership with Mr. Clutton, the first prize in the compe- 
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for m oftthednd at lilk. In thk dcnga, u atetad in bis aamirabto 
memoir, he hat kept in view our own Northern Gotiiic, introdncing 
anch modificationa aa the difference of climate may demand or justify ; 
and naturally referring to Italy for examples, baa judiciously selected 
for study the noble church of S. Andrea at Vercelli, built by English 
workmen and Bn^ish money in the thirteenth oeatvry, and thus under 
eircnmatancea very nearly aimilar to thoae of the preaent plan. 

** In Mr. Borgea' ehuroh, aa well aa in ita prototype, ao many of the 
Bngliah charaeteristioa are retained aa are not inconaiatent with the 
dioiate ; bat thoae which are so have been boldly changed. As a me- 
■Mfial i^imrch, the building in question should be especially designed 
to contain moanments. For this purpose the aisles hate been carried 
round the apse, so as to a£Ebini a space for that purpose, ^^lich at the 
nme time greatly adda to the effect of the interior by giving to it open 
pier arehea which austain the apse. 

Y It is unnecessary to describe the other eharaolefisties of the plan, 
which are sufficiently shown by the drawings.^ 

" Upon a careful exaoiination of this design, compared with others 
of a aimilar high daaa of merit, it has appeared to us to fulfil, in a 
greater degree than any of them, the conditions laid down by the com- 
mittee, and to possess the qualities of practicability, adaptation to the 
climate, and great artistic beauty. It would be invidious and unne- 
cessary to point out the reasons for rejecting the remaining designs, which 
must be left to speak for themselves. A few words only will therefore 
be added with respect to those which are recommended for prizes. 

" The design selected for the second prize is by Mr. Street, who, 
like Mr. Burges, occupied in the Lille competition the same honourable 
place which he occupies in the present, and is composed in a style of 
Gothic architecture, wholly unmixed with Italian features. It is cha- 
racterised by great simplicity and grandeur of effect, has no aisles, and 
is groined in stone over a space nearly equal to that of King*s College 
chspel in Cambridge. To sustain the thrust of this vault, enormous 
buttresses are introduced; and their projection is disguised by a 
cloister carried round the walls of the nave, which is intended to modify 
the heat. The author of this plan, according to his memoir, has con- 
sidered that the building should be treated rather as a chapel for a me- 
morial of those who fell in the late war, than as a ckurchp Thia view 
will explain many of the peculiarities of this design. 

<* The third prize has been awarded to Mr. Bodley, for a design that 
professes to be, like that of Mr. Borges> the result of a study of S. 
Andrea at Vercelli, and which is remarkable for great simplicity of 
plan, a noble interior, and a carefully written memoir. 

'« The design subinitted by Mr. Slater, which is next in order, and 
is accompanied by an excellent memoir, has appeared to us to possess 
a degree of merit so nearly equal to that of Mr. Bodley, as would have 
fiurly entitled its author to a prize, had there been a fourth placed at 

1 ** We think it neceuaiy, howeTer, to direct tttention to the dborium or balda- 
ehino rapported by four oolttmiis over the alter. Thii, although of great artistio 
beaaty, is manifeetly IneonaisteDt with the Anglican ritual ; and we beg to Buggest 
that the archit^ be requested to substitute a reredos at the back of the altar, of 
umilar outline to this ciborivmi or otherwise, as he may think consistent with the 
« ityle of the church." 
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our disposal. We venture therefore to reoommend to the eommittee 
that a prize of £35 ehould be presented to this gentleman. 

"The list which is appended to this report will show that we have 
moreover selected five competitors for especial mention, and four for 
honourable mention. 

'^ After we had adjudicated the prizes, the special and the honourable 
mentions, according to the mottoes of their authors, we proceeded, in 
compliance with your instructions, to open the notes of dl the compe* 
titers, both successful and unsuccessful, and have subjoined their names. 

"In condusion, we beg to congratulate the committee upon t^e 
great amount of talent that has been brought to bear upon this oom- 
petitioni and to express our regret that we have been compelled to set 
aside many very able designs because their authors have virtually ex- 
cluded themselves by neglect of the instructions, — ^by sending plans 
for buildings of a magnitude which would far exceed the funds at com- 
mand, by omitting to take into account the peculiar requirements of 
the climate, and its materials, or, lastiy, by introducing forms which 
too much resemble those of Byzantine or Greek architecture. 

•• C. T. DUNBLH. 

** G. H. J. AMDBasoN, 
" Georgb Pbacock, 
" RoBBRT Willis, 
** A. J. B. Bbbbbvobd Hopb. 
" Jan. 30, 1857.'' 

Prizbmbn. 
Ist. W. Bu&gbs. I 2nd. O. E. Strbbt. | 3rd. 6. S. Bodlby. 

Extra Prizb. 
W. Slatbr. 

EsPBCiALLT Mbntiokbd.— (il^Aate/ico/.) 



C. Gray. 

R. P. PULLAN.I 

G. Trubfitt. 



Wbiortman, Hadfibld, 

and GoLDiB. 
W. Whitb. 



Honourably yL%vmovwD,-—{Alphabetieal.) 

A. Bbll. I HowBLL and Budd. 

F. Franckb, (Meiningen) | Priohard and Srddon. 

Rbmainino Gomfrtitors. — (Alpkabeiieal,) 



14. 6. Aitehiaon, Jim. 

15. Batter and Son. 

16. Raffles Brovm. 

17. J. Castle. 

18. H. Conybeare. 

19. M. G. Corfe. 

20. J. M. Derick. 

21. F. and H. Francis. 

22. C. H. Gabriel. 

23. H. B. Garling. 

24. Gaillanme and Camp- 

beU. 



25. M. Rohde Hawkins. 

26. £. A. Heffer. 

27. Emeric Henzslmann, 

(Paris.) 

28. G. M. Hills. 

29. W. J. Hopkins. 

30. W. Lee. 

31. T. Meyer. 

32. J. Mitchell. 

33. J. W. Mould, (New 

York.) 

34. S. J. NicboU. 



35. R. P. Piillan.s 

36. W. Railton. 

37. T. Richardson. 

38. G. H. Ridsdale. 

39. J. Robinson. 

40. F.Rogers. 

41. J. Smith and Son. 

42. T. C. Sorby. 

43. T. E. llimpp. 

44. £mileyeiUade,(Pui8) 

45. liouis de Viile. 

46. G. J. Wigley. 



1 For design with motto " In remembranos of Scutari." 
< Design, '* We look toward the East in Hope." 
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Thk above dbcament will put oar readers into possession of the re- 
sult of this important competition, and the general reasons which 
guided the judges in their adjudication! the value of which they 
may test for themselves by a visit to King's College, where all the 
designs are now exhibited. It is a curious circamstance, that the 
whole number of designs sent in — ^forty-siz — so nearly approaches 
the number elicited by the more important European competition at 
Ldlle ; but comparatively few foreigners have entered the liste on this 
occasion. Still more remarkable, perhaps, is the circumstance that 
the two first prizemen for Constantinople occupied exactly the same 
relative positions at Lille. We confess that we should have been glad 
had some of our more distinguished English architects, whose fame is 
already established, measured their strength in the present competition ; 
bat perhaps this is scarcely to be expected. They have more to lose than 
younger men in case of failure ; and the prizes should be higher, to 
compensate for the risk : besides that, the present engagements of an 
architect in full practice are often too pressing to allow of the neces* 
sary expenditure of time. The consequence is that no competitions save 
those of the highest class, sach as those for the Palace of Administration, 
Lille, or jEIamburg, will attract architects of the highest standing. But 
the value of the system, as helping to establish the fame of rising men, 
and also as testing the powers of promising architectural students, is 
convincingly shown by this instance. Mr. Burges and Mr. Street 
have now proved their right to the highest rank in their profession ; 
and Mr. Bodley and Mr. Slater have fairly won their spurs. 

But some other difficulties connected with the competitive system have 
not been satisfactorily solved by this example. The questions are not 
yet decided whether it is best for the public to examine the drawings 
before the decision of the jury, as at lille ; or vice versd, as for Con- 
stantinople : whether, in architectural competitions, — in which, unlike 
a prize poem or a prize essay, an artist's numner is difficult of conceal- 
ment, — compulsory anonymousness is desirable : whether the conditions 
should be very stringent, or the contrary : whether a surveyor-assessor 
is not a matter of absolute necessity : whether the very object of the 
competition be to choose the best design, or the best man. 

To these questions no complete answer is given, we are inclined to 
think» by the results of the present experiment. It were at once un- 
generous and absurd even to hint a denial that the conditions in this 
competition were most carefully and fairly laid down, or that the 
judges — most competent and most upright as they are — were the best 
interpreters of those conditions. And yet, in the exercise of our cri- 
tical judgment, we find ourselves scarcely able to agree in the interpre- 
tation which those conditions have practically received, and accordingly 
disposed to reverse the adjudicated position of the two leading compe- 
titors. It is but right, however, to state that the Memorial Church 
Committee, from whom these instructions emanated, coincide with the 
judges as to their interpretation. That we distrust our own judgment 
in forming this conclusion need not be said; for not only are two of 
the five judges our own colleagues and fellow-labourers in the man- 
agement of this journal, but we fully concede that the jury haiw had 
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the advantage of us in the opportunity of detailed ezaminatioii* not only 
of the competiDg drawings, hut of the accompanying memoirs ; that 
they are under a burthen of reeponaibility to which we are strangers ; 
and that they are our superiors, as a body, in practical knowledge, and 
possibly in that most important of all qualifications for deciding be* 
tween rival plans — viz,, the ability to determine whether the estimated 
cost of the execution of the several designs has been calculated bomd 
fide by their authors. Upon the latter consideration, indeed, the whole 
question seems to turn ; and we are disposed to think that in any 
future competitions it ought to be a stated condition that the designs 
selected for the first class should be submitted, at the cost of the pro* 
moters of the scheme, to the measuremento and tenders of a profMsed 
surveyor. 

The difficulty we feel in expressing any divergence of view from that 
expressed by the jury is further enhanced by the circumstance that all 
the four prizemen are respected members of our society, whom— *lbr 
their own merito and our own friendly feeling — ^we would willingly 
have seen bracketed equal in this honourable rivalry. Indeed, so 
highly do we think of the leading design, and so difficult does it seem 
to us to decide which of them is the best — not abstractedly, but for 
Constantinople— that we would willingly adopt the verdict of the 
judges, were it not that we think Mr. Burges' design, admiraUe as it 
is, does not exactly meet the conditions as to style, n we uUerprei 
those amMunu. Hundreds of times as our mind's eye has imagined 
the probable asi)ect of the prize design for Constantinople, we can 
honestly say that we never once pictured to ourselves a church which 
— at least externally — is so thoroughly un-English in ita style. As we 
shall point out in our review of the separate designs, we are not quite 
satisfied, on the other hand, with the unmodified Teutonism of Mr. 
Street's conception ; but, for boldness and originality, and for apt and 
noble expression of the monumental character of the required build- 
ing, we should be inclined to give the palm to his design. We say 
this, let us state emphatically, on the broad ground that each com- 
petitor, having pledged himself to execute his church at Constantinople 
for £20,000, must be taken at his word, unless it can be formally or 
virtually demonstrated that his calculations are mistaken. 

With this degree of difference from the award of the jury, we are 
able to agree substantially in their arrangement of the competitors. 
Had we had a voice in the matter, we should have suggested that, 
under the difiiculties of the case, the three or four leading competitors 
should have received prizes, and have been invited, if they chose, to 
compete again among themselves when the actual site was determined* 
Any one of them would have designed, with more definite instructions, 
a satisfactory church, fiut we conclude that such a course was in- 
compatible with boma fides to the terms of the competition. In a case 
of BO much ambiguity, we need scarcely say that our pages will be 
open to any reasonable expression of difference of opinion among archi- 
tectural critics.^ And having discharged the unpleasant duty of hinting 

^ We are already favoured with a commonication on thU subject from our valued 
correspondent ♦, which , for obvious reasons, we think it best to postpone to our 
neit number. 
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oiir disseat on theoretic groundf from those whose opinion is more 
▼aluable than our own, we proceed to describe the several designs in 
the order of the published award. 

No. l.'-^Mr. fiurges' design is in its plan a small minster with 
the triple distribution of height internally ; with a nave of six narrow 
bajTB. two corresponding aisles, a central lantem and two transepts 
(fcmning three squares), and a choir terminating in a circular seven- 
sided apee^ surrounded by a procession-path or aisle. The internal 
effisct is good, and, except for the constructional colour derived by 
horizontal bandiag. does not differ considerably from the appearance 
<tf an ordinary French church, of moderate dimensions, in its character 
of detail. The shafts however are, very properly, cylindrical -columns 
of marble ; the arches massive, but narrow (which is unlike the usual 
Southern Pointed) ; the trefoiled triforium of dimensions resembling that 
at Ne^ Shoreham ; the clerestory small, but well-proportioned, and 
lighted by rather large lancets, with simple plate- tracery in the head. 
We observe but little of a speluncar effect in this design, and should fear 
that the light would be rather in excess; the windows being both numerous 
and ranged at a low level. Iron ties across the arches produce an un- 
doubted Italian effect ; and are an admitted defence against the dangers of 
earthquakes : but their intitnluction seems to us less commendable than 
would be an attempt to dispense with them. The groined roof is very 
good, and the whole interior effect shows ability of the highest order. Mr. 
Burges, in order to secure lightness, cheapness, and safety against earth- 
quakes, forms his groining of stone ribs, with the spaces floated in 
concrete ; an expedient found in the roof of Salisbury cathedral and the 
doistera of Rouen. The type of the whole design possesses somewhat 
more of a cathedral character than we can think appropriate for the dr- 
curostances of the case. The ambulatory round the apse is a good feature, 
and doubtless most suitable for the reception of mural memorials ; but 
we can scarcely go so far as to think, with the judges, that this is a 
npecM merit of the design, since any wall-surface, in almost any part of 
a church, might be appropriately arcaded, and made to serve this parti- 
cular purpose. The ritual arrangements are good, but — as was im- 
plied in the conditions of competition — merely suggestive. The choir 
is placed in the crossing, with smgle stalls ; the eastern limb serving as 
sanctuary. The baldadiin over the altar is an excellent Southern fea- 
ture, and we should have objected if, in feet, the judges had proscribed it. 
It might be well treated, so as to suit our ritual ; and we should be 
sorry to pronounce an opinion adverse to the introduction of a baldachin 
in the dome of S. Pbul's, for example, were the metropolitan cathedral 
ever to be congregationally arranged. The baldachin ii a distinctly 
frimUive, and not Roman, arrangement. But we understand, on un- 
doubted authority, that what the foot-note in the judges' report intended 
to comment on was the baldachin " supported by four coluoms." Mr. 
Burges had unluckily arranged the two western pillars of his baldachin 
inconveniently for the use of the altar ; and this was the object of the 
judges' criticism. We wish the wording of the note had been more 
dear. The pulpit stands against the north-west pier of the crossing ; 
the organ is corbelled out from the east wall of the north transept. 

Passing outside, we are less able to commend Mr. Burges' excellent 
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design. ' T6 bur eyed it is a most faithful reproduction of such a churcK 
as one might find on the shores of the Adriatic : in which the detail indeed 
is quasi-Pointed, hut the flat roofs, the general honzontalism of feeling, 
the dumpy fa9ades with their squat angle pinnacles at the angles, and 
large rote windows, are evidences of a lingering prevalence of Roman- 
esque traditions. We can admire most thoroughly Mr. Burges' ahle 
and artistic imitation of this interesting type of church; its three 
deeply recessed western portals, (overshadowed hy the most picturesque 
of rude, projecting pent-house roofs^ covered with the coarse red tiles 
of the south of Europe) ; the panel-like treatment of the wall-sui&ces. 
diapered in banded colour; and the Italian-Pointed cornice, fiili of 
character, which — ^true to the type— encircles the eaves of the build- 
ing, and follows its depressed gables : but we cannot recognise in this 
ingenious and beautiful design that adaptation of the purer Pointed of 
the North to the climatic needs of the more sunny South, which would 
tell its own story of an English monumental church planted in the city 
of the Sultan. And so far, this most creditable church seems to us, 
viewing it merely from an artistic point of view, to be scarcely what 
we should wish to see built at Constantinople. Mr. Bulges provides 
no tower within his estimate ; but he appends a sketch of an Italian 
campanile set skew-wise to the axis of the church. In this we should 
desire more simplicity in the treatment of the lantern ; though we re- 
member precedents for the sketch. Is not, we would ask, the fact of 
appending a feature extra to the fixed cost an inconvenient deviation 
from the strict terms of the conditions ? 

No. 2. — Mr. Street's design is a curious contrast to the one last 
described. There is no architect in England, perhaps, better qualified 
than Mr. Street, both by experience and predilections, to engraft 
Italianising features on Northern Pointed; but in the present very 
powerful and original design the artist seems to us to have preferred, 
by a process the very reverse of that pursued by his successful compe- 
titor, to clothe a Northern thought in the expression and detail of the 
South, rather than to borrow the original idea from the South, and 
translate it into a Northern dialect. Individually, we think this the 
better course of the two ; and there can be little doubt that this design, 
viewed in its entirety, and as embodying the idea of an " EngUsh me- 
morial church" — ^itself the architectural monument, rather than the 
receptacle of individual memorials, — ^is a proof of unusual artistic 
vigour. There are some, and we may reckon ourselves among the 
number, who— considering the question (we are free to admit) chiefly 
from an artistic point of view, and unfettered by the burthen of respon- 
sibility as to secondary (though undoubtedly grave and important) 
considerations which must have weighed on the accomplished and 
conscientious judges — would have given the first place to this de- 
sign : for to us it seems that Mr. Street has here realised, more hap* 
pily than Mr. Burges, the conception of a grand Architectural Monu- 
menty the impressive exterior of which, with its distinctive national 
characteristics (only so far modified as to suit the locality), would be 
an unmistakeably English memorial in Constantinople of the Crimean 
dead. We doubt if any other design in this competition has fulfilled. 
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to fltfi equal extent, we do not merely ny tlie mtentioB of the nona- 
BMat, but, aeoording to onr own intefpretation, the pmeriptioDS of the 
aotiioriaed programme. At the tame time, we neither give anqualified 
Gommendation to this design, nor do we ezpresa any opinion on the 
practicability of executing so vast a woric for so soiall a sum. The 
architect, having pledged himself to an eslimate within the fixed sum, 
must hare the credit, in our opinion, of a howa fide tender, until hu 
ealcolations are disproved by sufficient authority. But we can well 
understand that the prodigious vault shown in this design may appear, 
to many persons of experience, by self-evident internal testimony, as 
little more than a fancy drawing. The church is uniformly groined ; 
cmoiform in plan, though without aisles, and of great height, llie 
nsFe has five bays ; and beyond the transepts there is a choir of two 
bays with five-sided apse. An organ-diamber to the south, and ves- 
triea to the north, occupy the angles between transepts and choir. 
The uniform vaulted roof, in dimensions scarcely leas than that of 
King^s College chapel, (but, it is fair to add, of much simpler and easier 
conatmction,) is sustained by enormous external buttresses. The 
eharoh is aisleiess, but an external cloister is very judiciously obtained 
fay piercing the projections of the buttresses ; as though the chapels 
between the buttresses of the Cambridge prototype were connected 
with each other. Thia construction also allows of a beautiful and 
ingenious arrangement of the windows. These are placed at a very 
high level, leaving internally a large space, simply arcaded, and offer* 
ing a wide, if not a too spacious, field for commemorative inscrip- 
tions. The windows are finely traceried, of three lights, with colour 
obtained by alternation of voussoirs. But, as an adaptation to the 
climate, there is a second external fenestration of only two lights, the 
interval between the two planes of tracery being roofed between the 
buttresses, which are connected with each other by bold span arches. 
This device seems to us to give extraordinary life and character to the 
exterior, besides allowing another arrangement : viz., a sort of passage 
(like an external triforium) carried all round the building, and intended 
(we believe) to secure easy access, for ventilation or other purposes, to 
tiie windows. This was a hint judiciously borrowed from Marburg, 
we imagine ; where the existence of a somewhat similar treatment has 
been described by Mr. Street in our own pages. The transept fa9ade8 
show fine rose windows of plate tracery within Pointed archea. There 
are at the east side of the crossing two slender octagonal fleches, very 
graceful in outline, and enriched by double clonals of metal. The 
specialty of this monumental design being (properly enough) its exte- 
rior, we may finish our external notes before we go inside. The whole 
mass of the building, compact and seemingly self-supporting, bristling 
with its vertical lines, reminding us more of the general effect of Alby 
than any other exterior we remember, is in extreme contrast to th^ 
diaracteristics of the domical architecture by which it would be sur* 
rounded. We certainly should have preferred a more gracious air and 
sendment. We are reminded by this exterior, more than we should 
care to be in Constantinople, of that austere and rugged architecture of 
the North, which we should need Mr. Ruakin's pen to describe. 
VOL. xvin. r 
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The inside is remarkable for its simplicity and grandeur ; bdng of 
uniform height and breadth, 'with good quadripartite vaulting, and a very 
dignified apse. The detail is of great beauty, and thoroughly Italian. 
Instead of a baldachin, this design shows an elaborate reredos with side- 
screens of iron, reminding us of those which Mr. Street showed at Lille, 
and a very dignified choral arrangement. The stalls are in two rows; 
the organ, with some jjch metal screenwork, corbels out on the north 
side of the choir. The pulpit is also of great richness ; and these ar- 
rangements — though probably only suggestive, as in the winning design 
— ^eem somewhat irreconcileable with the economic instructions of the 
programme. As with Mr. Burges' tower, so with Mr. Street's fittings, 
we see the common trap into which competitors fall — (so constantly veri- 
fied in literary examinations) — of going out of their way to show what 
they could do. The present is altogether a very remarkable design, 
especially for its able embodiment of an original architectural idea, 
its imity and simplicity, and its truthful picturesqueness. 

No. 3. — ^Mr. Bodlcy's design, especially as the work of a younger 
competitor, is deserving of the highest commendation. The plan al- 
most errs on the side of simplicity, as it is nothing more than that of 
a parish church, which is still more observable externally from the fact 
of the chancel-roof being lower than the nave. There is a nave of 
five bays besides a distinct narthex, aisles, in the southern of which at 
the west end is engaged a tower, no transepts, a square- ended aisleless 
chancel, and a sacristy at the north-west. There was some overstate- 
ment seemingly as to S. Andrea, Vercelli, having served as a model of 
this church ; Mr. Bodley having explained (in the Builder) that he bor- 
rowed nothing but the square east end from that example. There is 
great internal height, and all the light is obtained from a dignified 
clerestory, the aisle- walls being blank. The nave is spanned by trans- 
verse arches of excellent character corbelled upon a string-course ; and 
these arches are supported by abutments spanning the aisles. The 
roofs however are of wood^ panelled and painted. The chasuoel arch 
is trefoiled, rising from large cylindrical shafts., Mr. Bodley has also 
adopted metal ties. The ornamentation of this design by mosaics, &c., 
is most successful ; and there is throughout clear evidence of thorough 
mastery of Italian detail and feeling, with a Sicilian tone predominant. 
The exterior is very rich and beautiful ; and the campanile (of which 
alternative forms are given) is especially good. It has seized the 
spirit of the fine Italian towers and vasUy improved the detail. We 
have seldom seen anything better than the fine rich belfry-stage with 
its heavy projecting cornice and highly enriched saddle-back roof above. 
We warmly congratulate Mr. Bodley on the ability displayed in this 
admirable design. 

No. 4.— Mr. Slater, adopting a different type from any of the three 
preceding designs, who have respectively embodied the ideas of a 
minster, a monumental chapel, and a parish church, has chosen that 
of a collegiate church. His exterior is austere and frigid, reminding 
us in its feeling rather of the Abbaye aux Hommes of Caen; and 
throughout, both in colour- band and in detail, there is some ti- 
midity, which shows that the artist is more at home in a northern 
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treatment of his subject. Tlie plan is good for its ordommnee. The 
nave has four bays vith aisles, and a qaasi-narthez : there is a 
crossing and two transepts ; and the chancel is of two hays, with 
aisles, and a five-sided semicircular apsidal sanctuary. The windows 
are adapted to the climate by being glazed in the middle of the wall, 
and with arcading both on the outer and inner planes of wall. The 
piers are shafted, and the whole detail is both graceful and accurate, 
with great perception of proportion in the height and distribution of 
the parts. And in the Pointed barrel-vault Mr. Slater has introduced 
a most suitable and excellent feature, which however is sadly marred 
by the introduction not only of transverse but diagonal ribs, and by 
the constructional error of piercing the crown of the vault. The two 
western towers and spires, which are of the broach form, and banded 
in colours, are not very successful. But the design has much sub> 
itantial merit. A clever sketch for stained glass, avoiding figure sub- 
jects, is added. 

No. 5. — Mr. Gray's design is the first in alphabetical order of those 
" especially mentioned." The plan is a parallelogram with a semi- 
circular apsidal sanctuary and transepts of like form. At the north-east 
there is a detached octagonal chapter-house-like vestry, and at the 
south-west a detached campanile connected with the church by a 
cloister. We cannot highly commend this design, which seems rather 
to fail in Pointed feeling, though there is grandeur in the internal 
breadth. The exterior is however a copy of an Italian church, so far 
as low gables, with a heavy cornice running up their slopes, can make 
one. The west facade has a large circular window above a pronounced 
horizontal arcading, with a deeply recessed door beneath. The roof 
is groined in stone. The best feature is the campanile, which is of 
the Venetian type boldly treated : its lower part is blank, with an 
enriched open belfry stage surmounted by a heavy but picturesque 
9quare capping. 

No. 6. — Mr. R. P. Pollan's better design, of the two with which he 
competed, has a nave of six bays, two aisles, a western porch, an engaged 
souUi-westem tower, a crossing, two square transepts, a square-ended 
chance], with an organ-chamber north-west and a vestry south-west. 
It is vaulted throughout. The crossing is marked externally by a 
small fleche ; the tower and spire are an average specimen of English 
first-Pointed. This indeed is the predominant style of the design, 
which has a generally frigid, meagre, northern look, in spite of con- 
siderable height and dignity. The most noticeable feature is an 
anrangement by which the chief light is admitted by the clerestory 
windows — which are placed over the ow/e-walls, as an upper story, 
while the intermediate space, above the aisles, is treated as a large 
triforium opening into the church by a pierced arcade. The detail 
does not conspicuously Italianize. The east window is circular, with 
plate tracery. Much use is made internally of banded marbles and 
mosaics. . . 

No. 7.— Mr. Truefitt's church deserves its place, though it is 
as impracticable as it is clever. Its general conception resembles that 
of Mr. Street, a huge aisleless church with ponderous stone roof. 
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Tlie treatment, however, is characterittioelly different. The mam fea- 
ture is a central octagon, with square nave and transepts* and an oU^' 
ganally pUmned choir eastward. Internally this octagon is made rectan- 
gular by the northern and southern sides being occupied as vestry and 
organ-chamber ; and as these are of a lower height, the ociago$udiiy 
does not conepicnously appear in the perspective. The transepts are 
the lower stages of two towers, which flank the central octagon : the 
latter being vaulted domicaUy, and its external roofing being an in* 
genious combination of eight gables set on a square plan, with an octa- 
gonal fleche rising from the middle. These steeples display peculiar 
powers of composition. At the oblique an^es of this octagon are huge 
elongated windows, — a reminiscence of Ely. There is much boldness 
and power in the design ; whieh however shows its authcw's mannerism 
in its strange card-board -like notched tracery, and its entire, avoidance 
of buttresses or projections. A metal chancel-screen within deserves 
notice, as a specimen of Mr. Truefitt's /or/^. 

No. 8. — Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield* and Goldie, present us with 
an ambitions and picturesque but not very judicious design. The 
church is " transverse triapsidal," (the apses being angular,) with a 
nave of six bays, two aisles, and a vestry at the south-east. The 
most conspicuous feature is an ample and complete atrium at the west 
end. The central crossing is vaulted internally, and outside is marked 
by a somewhat heavy tower, with a low pyramidal capping of stone ; 
while at the west end are little twin fleches. The rest of the roo£i 
are of wood panelled, but with transverse arches spanning the building. 
Colour is introduced in bands, somewhat sparingly and timidly. The 
windows are from the Duomo of Florence ; and there are corbel-tables 
and other features borrowed infelicitously and not without exaggeration 
from Italian sources. The interior shows a triforium of oblong open- 
ings sustained by an outer and inner row of red marble pillars. The 
clerestory windows are spherical triangles. In spite of this triple divi- 
sion* the inside in no way resembles a cathedral. 

No. 0. — Mr. White's design, though somewhat bizarre, ia by no 
means unsuccessful. Here we have a nave of three squares and a nar- 
rower bay to the west, two aisles, a crossing, and transepts forming 
three transverse squares, and a square-ended chancel of two unequal 
bays. There is no ambulatory round the choir, but the chanoel and 
transepts are connected by the unusual arrangement of quaai-aialea, 
each being a quarter> circle in plan. This form is exceedingly ugly, 
and the nave arches seem to us too broad and sprawling. There is an 
external corridor running round the south, west, and north sidea of 
the nave, and a cloister running at right angles to the church at the 
north-west angle connects a detached campanile. The campanile ia 
not very happy : its belfry-stage is fourgabled and surmounted by a 
thin octagonal spire, red in colour with horizontal bands of green 
zigzags. The central crossing is vaulted in a polygonal dome, which 
is roofed externally in a kiln-like, or sugar-loaf, form of spire. The 
rest of the church is vaulted, and has flying-buttresses. The traoery 
is good, of the 'plate' kind, and with an early Pointed character. 
There is an almost excessive use of constructional colour, in inter- 
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nmL mbmic^ &e^ and in zigsag patfeerot externally, <m tlia roofr and 
•pise. 

No. 10.-^4^r. Bell's design oomes first, in alphabetical older, of tbe 
four selected by the judges, as a third-dase, for " honourable mention." 
This is a paraUel-tnapBida] plan, with crossing and two transepts, nave 
of foor bays, aad two aisles, with a cloister on the south side. The 
side apaes are utilised as vestries. The transepts, as in Mr. Tnefitt's 
design, are the bases of two massiTe towers — a hint borrowed froBi 
£xeter. These towers are foor-gabled and capped with short sjHres* 
The nave has a wooden roof, but the lantern and choir are groined in 
stone ; the vaults being supported by fljring buttresses. The choir roof 
is higher, externally, than diat of the nave, and being fenced with as* 
piring pinnacles gives a recollection of Gologpae. This is an ambitioua 
design, which shows however that its au^or, with more judgment, 
might be more suooessfol : for he displays considerable knowledge of 
detail and effect; and has evidently beoi trained in a good school. 

No. 11. — ^Mr. F. Francke, of Mdningen, is the only one of the four 
foreign competitors who has distinguished himself. His design is a 
tfaonraghly German Late-Pointed, or Flamboyant, church, full of vertical 
lines and angularities. The pkn is cruciform and apsidal, with three 
equal aisles under rods of equal height. Externally we note a central 
fteche of open tracery and two western towers, square and parapeted, 
from which rise octagonal lanterns surmounted by spires pierced with 
open fretwork tracery. Internally a subvaulted west gallery and a' 
most characteristic Ghsrman pulpit are conspicuous. T^ deiugn has 
mudi special interest and is beautifully executed in its peculiar style. 

lio, 12.-- Messrs. HoweU and Budd present us with a gigantic con- 
eeption of a cathedral, in a grandiose nondescript Pointed most akin to 
our late Flowing, with no attempt at a climatic modification. The plan 
comprises a nave of five bays and two aisles, a huge western tower, with 
matem transepts, (as at Ely), a crossing and two main transepts, a 
choir ending in a semicifcular apse, which is surrounded by an ambu- 
latory, while there are also additional square-ended choir aisles, utilized 
as vestries. Of the two western transepts the northern one is arranged 
as a <diapel for morning-prayer, the sonthero one as a baptistery. The 
interior displays vast mass-piers supporting arches with discontinuous 
imposts. There is a huge triforium, a clerestory, and groined roof ; the 
vaulting^shafts of the latter being supported by gigantic corbels at the 
level of the impost of the main arcade. Colour is used ad libUum, and 
fifty stalls are shown in the choir. The architects ingeniously comply 
with the prohibition of forms of human life, and yet exhibit the emblems 
of the Passion in the sanctuary decoration. Their pavement in geome- 
trical forms is good. The design, with a certain vigour, is nothing but 
a congeries of vagaries ; and we scarcely think it claimed an honour- 
able mention, except as an encouragement to what was clearly a very 
laborious work of juvenile competition. The drawings, all coloured, 
are beautifully " got out." 

No. 13. — Messrs. Prichard and Seddou contribute a design, notably 
better than the preceding one. Their nave has five bays and two aides. 
There is a western loggia as a narthex, and an open porch for carriages 
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besides. The chancel has two square-ended aisles and a projecting- 
semi-circular apse. The exterior has very considerable merit. The 
roof is of uniform height, (vaulted internally) and bristles with a lofty 
ridge-crest. Double fl3dng-buttresses, gabled clerestory windows of 
great size (there being no windows in the aisles), a central fleche, 
a western tower and spire (of a dignified English type, but with too 
low a belfry*stage,) make a whole, which, for character and knowledge 
of detail, might well, we think, have raised the work to the superior 
elass, although the carriage-porch and tower are unquestionably not 
well conceived. Inside we have a Middle- Pointed effect, with judicious 
colouring, and some rich fittings. 

We now turn to the unsuccessful competitors, who also are arranged 
alphabetically. 

No. 14. — Mr. O. Aitchison, Junior, offers an expansion of the 
femous Round Church at Cambridge. It is a large polygon, with 
gabled clerestory, roofed domically in a ribbed method, reminding us of 
the ridge-and*furrow type of the Paxtonian greenhouse architecture. 
The chancel is square-ended, with a vestry behind the altar. At the 
west end is a huge open porch, with a round arch, yawning like the 
Peak Cavern. This is flanked by two towers surmounted by pyramidal 
eappings. The interior is a piece of fantastic scene-painting ;-— a sort 
of Domdaniel-cave, or travestie of the Holy Sepulchre. It is a dome 
vaulted from low coupled columns of red and green ; with a frowning 
low-browed chancel at one side. It is a pity that a clever man should 
have made such a mistake. 

No. 15. — Messrs. Batter and Son present us with a most thoroughly 
common-place *' Perpendicular" church worthy of the purlieus of Liver- 
pool or Birmingham. There are two west towers, a children's gallery 
between, clerestory, and square east end. The design is wholly un- 
deserving of notice. 

No. 16. — Mr. Raffles Brown, whose motto was Tempkt quam delecta, 
(sic), competed with a commonplace English church, of feeble and jejune 
Late Middle-Pointed style, the only attempt at southern peculiarities 
being in the size of the windows. The plan comprises a nave of six 
bays, and two aisles, crossing and two transepts, chancel with two 
square- ended aisles, and a circular projecting apse — an extraordinary 
reproduction of the Trondjhem peculiarity. Over the crossing is a 
central tower, the belfry stage of which is square, and surmounted by 
a meagre spire, so placed on the tower that the latter runs up into it, 
and gives four gables by slicing. The roofs are of timber, with heavy 
tie-beams, and collars. The piers are shafted. Outside the banding 
in colour is mean and displeasing. 

No. 17. — Mr. J. Castle's design is a huge straggling cathedral in a 
sort of coarse Middle -Pointed, presenting no southern characteristics 
whatever, cruciform and apsidal, with aisles to the transepts, and a 
gabled clerestory. The steeple which stands centrically is an exagge- 
rated imitation of that of S. Mary's, Oxford, with two stages of pinna- 
cles. We desiderate on the ground plan any sufficient abutment for 
this ponderous mass. Some streaks of red upon the elevations indicate 
an infelicitous attempt at constructional polychrome, while the exterior 
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is garnished with texts in letters of portentous siase. Its other draw* 
backs apart, this church could not be carried out for the money, and 
yet it bears the motto " Save." 

No. 18. — Mr. H. Conybeare's fixed idea seems to be to repeat trip* 
lets as often as he can. His plan is that of an English parish church, 
not cruciform, in tame First- Pointed, with two western towers, carrying 
thin spiky spires, clerestoried and aisled nave, and square*ended chancel. 
Into this he has contrived to cram a western triplet, triplet .aisle 
windows, and a clerestory of triplets in every bay of the nave, and three 
sets of triplets on each side of the chancel, all the side triplets being of 
equal height ; only the east window, by way of variety, is a seven- 
light Middle-Pointed one, with thin weak tracery. To compensate the 
reredos is a triplet arcade of arches opening into a little square vestry 
under the east window. The ground story of the chancel is decorated 
with two tiers of wall-arcading. Mr. Conybeare is evidently a theo- 
retic man. 

No. 19. — ^Mr. M. G. Corfe likewise indulges in two western steeples 
with attenuated spires. His style is however Middle-Pointed, and the 
principal point about this church is that it is cruciform and apsidal, 
with a cottage-like upgabling clerestory. In the perspective West 
Indian foliage is introduced to give a Constantinopolitan feeling* The 
whole design is singularly poor, and the ritualism nil. 

No. 20. — ^Mr. Ji M. Derick re- appears in the present competition. 
In his church no attempt is visible to travel out of the routine of mere 
English Middle- Pointed. It is cruciform, with aisles to the nave, and 
none to the clerestory, a central tower and spire, and square east end. 
The nave clerestory is composed of three trefoils in a spherical triangle. 
The east window is simply and absolutely borrowed from Merton 
chapel. The tympanum of the double west door presents us with the 
names of the heroes of the war inscribed in circles. The whole con- 
ception is very feeble, and inferior to what Mr. Derick designed four- 
teen years ago at S. Saviour's. Leeds. 

No. 21. — Messrs. F. and H. Francis present a design which is de- 
cidedly not devoid of merit, but fails through its purely northern cha- 
racter. It is in Middle-Pointed and cruciform ; the transepts, as well 
as the east end, being apsidal. The clerestory is of two- light windows. 
The roof is wooden. There is a western steeple with a well-raised 
belfry story, and an embossed spire of iron. Some internal decoration 
is shown. The external perspective in brown ink is very effectively 
sketched. 

No. 22. — Mr. C. H. Gabriel offers a very respectable church in early 
Middle-Pointed, but, like so many others, conceived upon a mere Eng- 
lish type. It is cruciform, with aisles and clerestory to the nave, a 
central spire of wood covered by copper, and square east end, vaulted 
throughout in wood. 

No. 23. — Mr. H. B. Ghirling treats us with an insipid adaptation of 
the Pisa Baptistery, set on the crossing of a mere English plan of a 
nave of four bays with aisles, western vestibular narthex and open 
porch for carriages ; transepts ; chancel and five- sided apse, with 
two square-ended chancel-aisles for vestry and organ-chamber. The 
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roofs «re of timber. At the •outh-.west u a deteched oampaiule qdb* 
nected by a cloister with the main building. This caminiiile. borrowed 
seemingly from Cremona, is the best part of a tame and characterlesi 
design, in which a northern type is feebler Italianized. 

No. %4.— Messrs. Gaillaume and Campbell, like Mr. Qailing, aim at 
a southern effect, and like him present a central cupda» in thia cast 
inoongruonsly capped by a fle^. There are likewise two slender 
minaret-like west spires. The church is cruciform, and by a ouriout 
coincidence these gentlemen, and they slone, have hit off the same idea 
as Mr. Burges — a procession-path for monuments. Their spse, however, 
is polygonal. Tlie church is groined throughout and has a oleiestory. 
The style is a modification of Middle-Pointed. 

No. U. — Mr. M. Rohde Hawkins, in this competition, falls short of 
his antecedents. He gives a cross derestoried church with central 
spire, and two low west towers with eurious pinnacles and upgabling 
parapets. The style is Middle-Pointed, with some details recalling 
Italian Pointed, about the windows. We are hardly able to describe, 
without a diagram, the infelicitous manipulation of the extra space 
arising from the arcades being measured out so as not to equal the 
whole internal length of the nave. The stalls are brought down to the 
lantern, — ^thus rendering a chanoel of average length useless ezoept as 
an inordinately spacious sanctuary. 

No. 26. — Mr. £. A. Heffer hardly deserves to be exhibited at all. 
One sheet of paper (quite enough) contains his entire conception^-* 
drawn in total disregard of the prescribed scale— of an aisleless cmci* 
form church, in a form of First- Pointed, recalling Islington oi twenty-five 
years back, with the additional peculiarity of an eastern limb with con- 
verging walls. This design, and the one which follows in alphabetical 
<Hrder, divide, we think, the distinction of being the worst in the whole 
exhibition. 

No. 27.— M, Emeric Henzslmann of Paris, (combined with MM. 
Leblan and Reimbaut for the first gold medal at liUe.) offers a specimen 
of bathetic architecture ; — a groined, cruciform, aisleless church* lighted 
by sprawling lancets, without one redeeming feature of detail or arrange- 
ment. The Anglican worship is provided for by a pulpit of inordiimte 
size, and reached by interminable steps ! Outside the building is cor- 
niced by a series of gigantic inverted ' clubs' growing out of long 
stalks. The west foQade has a huge Pointed arch, k la Tewkesbury, 
the gable above being capped by a minute clock turret. If M. 
Henzslmann saw at Ldlle what English architects could do, how could 
he have ventured to send in this caricature ? 

No. 28. — Mr. G. M. Hills, we have no hesitation in saying, occupies 
one of the highest places among the unmentioned. If we might ven^ 
ture to guess, we should imagine that he fell into the lowest class 
through his design being not only purely English, but too manifestiy 
copied in its broad features from known examples. But he presents a 
most carefully studied production, exhibiting in the beauty and care*- 
fulness of the *' getting out" the school of Carpenter, in which he has 
studied. The style is Middle-Pointed, developed in a large crudform 
apsidal church, vaulted throughout. The centnd spire recaUs S. Mary's, 
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Oxford, and the west end reproduces Howden. The clerestory is 
composed of long three-light windows, and over the nave arches runs 
a sort of broad pendant arcading. to supply the place of triforium. 
The windows of the apse are long, and of two lights. Below them 
the ground story is prettily arcaded. The ritualism is correct. 

No. 29. — Mr. W. J. Hopkins aims at force and originality, but with 
very indifferent success. His church, which is cruciform, has the 
peculiarity of only possessing a north aisle. His central kiln-like 
spire and south climatic cloister recall similar features in Mr. White's 
church, but are much inferior. The nave and cloister are under a 
span roof, which looks far too heavy for the remaining structure. 
There is another steeple to the south-west of the nave. The east end 
is apsidal, with upgabling windows. 

No. 30. — ^Mr. W. Lee competes with a purely English church in 
tame Middle-Pointed, composed of a derestoried nave and aisles, 
chancel, and western tower and spire, much too high for the general 
structure. 

No. 31. — ^This design, by Mr. T. Meyer, is a feeble attempt to 
translate Murphy's notion of what Batalha was to be into the Pointed 
of the Milan Duomo. It is a cruciform, apsidal, aisleless church, with 
central quasi-dome ; it is groined with complicated ribs, and developed 
in a spiritless English Flowing style. 

No. 32. — Of all the extraordinary arrangements offered, that of Mr. 
T. Mitchell's church is the most extraordinary. This gentleman comes 
into the field with a ronnd church, and in the centre of his lantern 
plants his pulpit, with benches ranged about it at right angles, so as 
to offer the dissected skeleton of an heraldic lozenge. It does not 
seem to have occurred to Mr. Mitchell, that unless he introduced some 
contrivance in the form of a horizontal smoke-jack to turn the 
preacher, half the congregation would be perpetually blessed with the 
sight of his back. This wonderful auditorium is circled by an aisle, 
formed by arches borne on eight gaunt pillars triply banded, and sprouts 
upwards into an octagonal lantern and spire, and sideways into west 
porch, transepts, chancel and two flanking buildings. The style claims 
to be transitional between First and Middle-Pointed. 

No. 33. — Mr. J. W. Mould, of New York. — a pupil of Mr. Owen 
Jones, — would have been warmly welcomed by us for the sake of his 
nationality, had his design shown any merit whatever. It is an 
impossible cruciform apsidal church, with a tower stuck on at the end 
of the north transept. The detail is indescribable : and the arrange- 
ment monstrous. The crossing, for example, is seated longitudinally, 
with no central passage! But the situation of the altar, standing 
clear in the apse, seems to show a Transatlantic tradition. It has been 
rather cleverly said by our contemporary, the Guardian, that Mr. Owen 
Jones' typal architecture is ' either a tunnel or a sewer.' We are glad 
that his American pupil has departed from this normal form. 

No. 34. — Mr. S. J. Nicholl exhibits boldness and originality in a 
design in which we recognise features of Italian Pointed, but in which 
we also recognise that specific feature of Byzantine and Mahometan 
architecture.' the cupola, to the use of which the instructions wer« 

VOL. ZYIII. <i 
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opposed. The plan U oompoeed of a sort of western internal narthex 
having externally two snudl spires with very open belfry stages ; be- 
yond are the nave arches of only two bays, under a barrel vault* and 
opening into a huge central lantern with transepts and apsidal east end. 
The dome itself is oriental in contour, being in the form of a depressed 
spherical cone. The general style is Middle-Fointed, borrowing several 
Italian features* and in parts even classical in efiect. The west end 
18 conspicuous for its verticality. Mr. Nicholl deserves credit for the 
carefulness of his drawmg. 

No. 35. — Mr. R. P. Pullan exhibits a second design, with the mottcs 
'< We look towards the East in hope.'* Though this church has good 
points, it is much below the merit of that other one of his which 
gained an especial mention. We should imagine that Mr. Pullan*8 
motive for sending it in must have been to meet the possibility of the 
judges preferring a cheap church. The style is Middle-Pointed, with 
a soup^on of Italian. The plan is eom posed of a western tower 
pyramidally capped, nave and aisles terminating in the chancel, and 
two vestries, all apsidal. The church is roofed with three gables, the 
nave having a clerestory of little trefoiled windows invisible from the 
outside. The chancel is vaulted, and is adorned with arcading. The 
ritualism, including a rather pretty low screen, is good. Some coloured 
decoration is indicated of a modest and pleasing character. The 
details of this church are superior to its plan. 

No. 36. — ^Mr. W. Railton comes into the field with a cathedral, 
crowned as only Lichfield now is, with three stone spires, sprouting 
into spire-lights. The conception and detail do not travel out of 
England, and are expressed in questionable transition between First 
and Middle- Pointed. Each bay of the nave presents a triforium com* 
partment of three openings, with pedimented heads framed mthln 
the jambs of the clerestory, which are continued down to the string 
above the arcade, the clerestory windows being of four lights, llie 
roof is of wood. There are of course transepts, and the east end 
is square. The detail throughout is large and heavy. Every member 
of the congregation is to have his place, as all the seats are divided 
by elbows, like the stalls at the Opera. 

No. 37. — Mr. T. Richardson dazzles our eyes with the gold leaf 
with which he has decked the letters of his plan and the pipes of his 
organ. His unnecessarily complex plan gives a cross triapsidal church 
in Middle-Pointed, with two mortuary and two monumental chapels, 
one on each side — what the difllerence may be we cannot guess — 
also a baptistery, a morning prayer chapel and an octagonal chapter* 
house. The building is groined, and the tower and spire stand engaged 
at the wesf end of the north aisle. The broach spire actually starts 
just above the clerestory eaves. Feeble pretension marks this design, 
in which there is no feature culled outside of England. 

No. 38. — Mr. G. H. Ridsdale comes forward with a cruciform apsi- 
dal church in tame Middle*Pointed. The tower stands on the north 
aide of the chancel ; the nave is clerestoried. 

No. 30. — ^Mr. J. Robinson's church is feeble, but it has the merit 
of being designed in Italian Pbinted. The plan is very simple, a 
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derotoried lunre and usIm, and an apaidal aanctnaiy* Hm wi 
end offers a porch and a rose window. The naif roof is panelled, 
that of the i^ise groined. A very lofty staged lower with pjnunidal 
capping clings to the so«th aisle near the east end. 

No. 40. — Mr. F. Rogers's drawings are so tneifoctively got 99ft 
in pencil as to be with difficulty understood. He offers a crass chnreh 
with a central spire and a clerestoried nave in a sort of mean En^sh- 
MidtU^- Pointed. The east end is square^ and nnder the window en* 
omftting the ontside wall appears a row of the qoeersst and ngliesl- 
nnHMiSiCitfal tablets. 

No. 41> by Messrs. T. Sorith and 8on, is in plan a ▼algarised leoii* 
niacence of Lichfield, with a constructional ohoir* calkd * nave' in the- 
drawing, and a Lady-chapel called < chanoeL' It is elaborately groined, 
the crossing being vaaitad with fan traecry. The ontside has lateral 
gables to the Lady-chapel, a system of ffjring bsittresses, and tsro open 
west spires, standing as it were on legs, — indescribably petty and eon*' 
teo4>tible»—- more like monuments in Kenaal Cbeen than anything else. 
There is a west corridor as a narthcK. Inside there is a oonspicuona 
trifbrinnu There is no oolonr or banding in this design, and the detai*- 
such as it ist is merdy BngUsh. 

No. 41, — Untamed and eccentiie Isncy eharaoterinea Mr. T. C« 
Sorby's balky oolleotion of designs. This eoasp et itor giv«s us a sort 
of dreamy cathedral — gnuMUose yet not graeefol, and eeitainly iia» 
possible in eonstructioo— designed in a wild yet heavy Flamboyant. 
The groined roof of the pave grows into a sort ef Heaaissanqe domieal 
ceiling, and the central kuntem is to be snp per t sd at each angle hf 
eoupled pillars, sixteen in all, cast in iron, or out of the cannon taken at 
Sebastopol. The east end is apsidsl, with a eonstmetiQaal leredoa 
projected far westward, and the stalls are in the kustem. There is a 
Fuselesque attempt after ecdesiologieal grandeur in the designs for this 
portion of the edifice. Mr. Sorby presents three alternative external 
designs, all totally diflferent from each other, and firosa the louith* 
which ke has worked out. Much toil, time, and tbeught most hava 
been expended in this series of designs ; we wish the result had been 
more saecesefol. But if Mr. Borby wtt to his industry add a mom 
chastened fancy, he may eeeupy in time a very creditable position. 

No. AS. — ^We are disappointed to have to note eush a lalling off in 
Mr. T. E. Thrupp's tshurch, compared witib his meritoiious essay at Lille. 
The plan is croeiform, with transepts lower than the nave, and a 
squai« oast end. The style is rigid Bnglish First-Pointed, with features 
rather suited to a cathedral than to a church of a moderate size— suoli, 
for instance, as the quintuplet window to the south transept. The 
west end is the greatest failure, being the ra$^ fa9ade of a minster, 
with two squat small towers. Mr. Thrupp deserves great credit for 
the constructive iron work which he has introduced, and for the clever- 
ness and carefulness of his drawings in which he displays it. His de- 
signs are indeed all of them very well drawn. In oomparing this chureh 
with his tendered cathedral at Lille, we iancy that we can trace that 
hia studsea have mainly been directed to the Flrst-PointBd minsten of 
England. WeahoakI earnestly reeonunead him tn extend them to mm 
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parish diurchea ako. If he does so, we anticipate that Mr. Thrapp 
may hereafter produce successful works. 

No. 44, by M. Emile Veillade of Paris, is a preposterous cathedral of 
impossible size and ine^tplicable plan. For instance there are behind the 
altar three distinct ' retrochond' apartments ! ! The style is bastard 
Flamboyant: and the drawings are got up in a miserably scratchy 
style. 

No. 45.r^Mr. L. de Ville's drawings give us the notion of a church 
made of caoutchouc, and then pulled up ; the sight of them produces a 
feeling of impalement, not pleasant in connection with Constantinople.. 
The plan shows an apsidal cathedralesque structure, with central spire, 
clerestory, gabled aisles, and a huge west porch, the whole thin and 
attenuated, with no Oriental feature about it. The streaks of red. in- 
dicative of constructional polychrome, do not lead us to anticipate that, 
the architectural shortcomings would be redeemed by conspicuous 
decorative taste. 

No. 46. — Mr. Wigley must be credited with a certain amount of 
rude talent, but a total absence of judgment. His plan u transverse 
triapsidal. with a circular central lantern, roofed in an egg-shaped 
dome over an arcaded and corniced tambour — ^roost mosque- like in 
eflPect. An ambulatory runs round all three apses, and an external 
cloister at the east end connects the building with a * Lady- chapel.' to 
be used as a vestry, which is itself apsidal, and furnished with a 
" divan," (actually so called on the plan !) intended, we presume, for 
the use of '* inquiring*' Oriental potentates. There are two west 
towers with dumpy octagonal spires ; the roofs are covered with coarse 
red tiles : and a rococo ball and cross surmount the dome. Inside 
there are traces of Mr. Wigley's Jerusalem experience, llie church 
is vaulted : there are good triforia and clerestory, in a severe First- 
Pointed style, unchamfered and unmoulded. 

. In conclusion, we must in the name of the ecdesiological world 
tender our sincere thanks to the Principal and Council of King*s Col- 
lege for the kindness and public Ipirit which led them to offer (at no 
doubt much personal inconvenience,) their corridors for the gratuitous 
exhibition of the above designs. Their excellent arrangement, in a diffi- 
cult locale, is, we learn, due to the unsparing exertions of Mr. Edmeston, 
the Secretary of the Architectural Exhibition. We must likewise ex- 
press our satisfaction at Mr. Truefitt*s spirited proposal to publish all 
the designs, for which we hope and (from what we hear) anticipate 
success. 



THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE CHURCHES CASE. 

Thb final judgment of the Privy Council on the appeal in the case of 
the Knightsbridge churches has been given. To estimate it rightly, 
we must remember what several things it was attempted to declare un- 
lawful; that is to say, what it was that Westerton — or rather, this 
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poor man's abettors, who have now to pay for their amnaement,— - 
Bought to banish from the Church of England, what the two Ecclesias- 
tical Courts condemned, and what finally has been declared lawful. 
The things complained of were — 

1. An altar, or holy table, of stone. 

2. A credence table. 

3. An altar cross. 

4. A cross upon a chancel*screen. 

5. Altar lights. 

6. Frontals of various colours. 

7. Linea cloths edged with lace. 

8. A chancel-screen and gates. 

9. The Decalogue not inscribed on the east wall. 

Here, then, were nine several things compluned of. When the 
case: emerged from the dark recesses of Doctors' Commons, only two of 
these articles were permitted : viz., 

1. Altar lights. (5.) 

2. Chancel- screen and gates. (8.) 

Of the wisdom which decided upon an appeal from Dr. Lushingt<m 
and Sir John Dodson, it is sufficient eulogy to say, that we are able 
now to add to the list of permitted ornaments — 

3. The credence table. (2.) 

4. The cross on the chancel-screen, and the unrestricted use of 

the cross as a symbol. (4.) 

5. Frontals of various colours. (6.) 

6. The altar cross so it be not fixed, (3.) 
What is lost, then, is — 

1. The stone altar. (1.) 

a. The lace. (7.) 

3. The permission to omit the inscription of the Ten Com- 
mandments. (9.) 
We summarily eject the two last triumphs of Puritanism, as scarcely 
worth contending for either way. We can, we think, afford to make 
light of such petty defeats. But on the whole result an unquestion- 
able and severe defeat has accrued to Puritanism. As regards the 
stone altar, the Court of Appeal has done nothing more than re-affirm 
Sir H. Jenner Fu8t*s Judgment in the S. Sepulchre's case : while, as 
regards the altar-cross, what is condemned is a fixed stone or metal 
cross, not as a cross, but as part of the. structure of the altar. What is 
not condemned is, e.g., a cross of metal or stone standing on the super- 
altar. On the other hand, what we have gained is — 

1. In the chancel and screen, the principle of choral worship, and 
the separation of orders in the congregation. 

2. In the credence, — as the Record at once, and not without painful 
wincing and whining, complained, — the doctrine of an " Oblation in 
the Eucharist." 

3. In the cross on the chancel-screen is affirmed the principle of 
symbolical allusion, and the adherence of the Church of England to 
historical antiquity. 

4. In the permission given to the use of frontals of various colours. 
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we have wreeted from tiie enemy ^e saorednett of the CkriaUan yeer* 
Slid the ritual commenoration of saints and martyrB, 

5. And in the altar lights, not only is preserved a symbolical allnsioD 
of especial propriety, but — what is far greater — a relative dignity as 
due to the place and time of the celebn^n of the espedal Christian 
mysteries. 

Besides which, we have to be thankful for what is insiur omnium, 
the distinct recognition, in a judgment to which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Bishop of London were assenting and consenting 
parties, of that interpretation of the rubric which permits, or rather 
enjoins, the use, at the time of Communion, of the special Eucharistic 
vestments, the alb, chasuble, and tuniele. And while we may reject, as 
we do, the extrajudicial doctrine on the Eucharistic Sacrifice laid down 
in the recent judgment in the Privy Council, we may set against the 
theological opinions of their lordships their practical oonclusions. And 
we say this, on the old principle of aefnhu irriimU >-*With an altar or 
holy table, be it of wood or stone, vested according to the Christian 
season, surmounted with a cross and reredoe on the east wall, furnished 
with snper>altar and altar lights, flanked by a credence table, with a 
chancel separated by a high screen and giMtes, and the chancel itself 
furnished with stalls, and above all, this altar served by priest and 
deacon in their distinctive vestments, it will be very difficult indeed 
to peiBuade, be it friends or foes of the Church of England, that with 
all this pomp and dignity of ritual permitted and enjoined, our Church 
does not hold the very highest doctrine, even though the Christian 
Sacrifice be celebrated on a wooden altar, and even though the east 
wall be decorated with the Decalogue in unintelligible black letter, or 
though there be a judgment prohibiting--— without defining — the ad- 
ditional splendour of two yards of '* bone lace.'* If. Puritanism con- 
siders this decision a victory, we can only wish its advocates a few 
more such triumphs. Dr. Lushington's wicked and senseless talk 
about ** meretricious ornaments" and the '* servile imitators of a cor- 
rupt ritual," we are not likely to meet with in quarters more respecta- 
ble than that of the Mormmg Advertiser, 



ECCLBSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tna Committee of this society met on February 6, 1857 : present. Mr. 
Beresford Hope, in the chair, Mr. Chambers, Lord R. Cecil, Mr. Dick- 
inson, Mr. Forbes, Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Rev. H. L. Jenaer, Sir John 
Harington, Rev. T. Helmore, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 

T. Grambier Parry, Esq., was added to the committee. Letters weie 
read from the Rev.W.H. Wyatt, Mr. Perry Watlington, Messrs. Priehanl 
and Seddon, (with reference to a question in the restoration of Llandaff 
cathedral,) Mr. Clarke, (suggesting an excursion of the sMsiety to Roven 
in the ensuing summer,) Mr. Burges, (oflFering a paper for the IT 
ologist on the Paganism of the Middle Ages,) Mr. Barry, and the 
tary of the Surrey ArehRological Association. 
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The design £»r ft corona of 10$ lights, by Mr. J. W. Singer, of 
FVome. was exhibited and mach admired ; and some correspoadenoe 
about pewter cniets and other sabjeets was sobmitted. 

Mr. Slater met the committee, and explained his designs for the res« 
tofation of the Lady chapel, at Sherborne, of which he has traced the 
foundations and recovered much of the detail. He also exhibited de- 
signs, by Mr. Clayton, for a memorial window in the north aisle of the 
nave of Chichester oathednl, and for the east window of Etchingham 
ehnrch, Sussex* 

Mr. S. S. Tenlon met the committee and exhibited his designs for ft 
small Romanesque chmrch, to be built in brick, at Oare. in Wiltshire : 
for new churches at Uley, Gloucestershire, and Holy Trinity, Hastings ; 
and for the restoration of the chancel of Bottesford church. Lincoln- 
shire. The committee also inspected his designs for a pu^t at Ang- 
mering, Sussex, enriched with marbles and glass mosaics, and for a 
font in the new church at Wells, Somerset, similarly enriched, and 
provided with an elaborately designed cover and crane, both of metal, 
by Mr. Skidmore. 

Mr. Norton met the committee, and, after consultittg the members 
on some architectural points in certain projected works, exhibited draw- 
ings of a new church for £bbw Vale, on which he proposed to place 
an iron spire ; of some important schools at Abersychen, Monmouth- 
shire ; and for parsonages at S. Simon's, Bristol, and Madresfield, Wor- 
cestershire, the latter to be built in brick. 

The committee next examined the designs, by Mr. Buckeridge, for ft 
new parsonage, at Llandewailog Vach, Pembrokeshire ; the designs by 
Mr. Edwin Nash, for new churches at Crocken Hill, and North Cray, 
and for the restoration of Cbelsfield church, all in Kent ; drawings by 
Mr. Clarke, for the restoration of Cothelstoue Manor house, Somerset- 
shire, and of the Kioderton chapel, in Middle wich church, Cheshire ; 
and Mr. R. J. Withers' designs for a parsonage, and church restora- 
tion, at Great Saling, Essex ; a new church at S. Llwchaim, New Quay, 
Cardiganshire ; a parsonage at Llaofair Nantgwyn ; schools at Llan- 
dugwydd and Pembryn, Cardiganshire ; a new church at Kilrheyden, 
Pembrokeshire ; a restoration of Warlingham church, Surrey, and some 
cemetery chapels, and subsidiary buildings. 

Ilie committee also examined the designs of new churches by Mr. 
Ferrey, for Blackheath, Kent, and Buckland S. Mary, near Chard» 
Somersetshire. 

We are glad to be able to report that the Motett Choir of the Society 
have resumed their meetings for practice. These are held on Wed- 
nesdays in the Infant School attached to Grosvenor Chapel, South 
Andley Street. The music in rehearsal for the approaching season 
comprises the following specimens of Canto figuratOf besides various 
pieces of Plain Song : — the Masses, Veni Sponsa Ckristi, and Aesumpta 
e$i of Palestrina, and one each by Orlando di Lasso and Anerio ; and 
the following Motetts, Lapidabtmt Stephanum, Crucem sancttm, and 
8icui eervuB by Paleetrina ; Me have ye bereaved^ by Morales ; and Now 
UMlo Him, by Croce. Due notice will be given to the members ct 
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the Society, of the da3rs on which the three public meetings will be 
held. 

The accompan3ring Harmonies to the Hymnal Noted, Part II.» are 
nearly ready for publication. 

We have learnt with much satisfaction, that a Plidn Song Society 
has been established at Exeter. We wish it every success. 

Lectures have been delivered by Mr. Helmore, at Manchester, 
Wakefield, and Ipswich, enforcing and illustrating the proper prin- 
ciples of church music. The remarkable success which has attended 
these popular expositions, is very encouraging. At Manchester, the 
lecture was delivered in the Free Trade Hall, in the presence of 
between two and three thousand persons. The illustrations were 
executed by a select choir of ten, and a great chorus of nearly two 
hundred voices selected from the church choirs of the neighbourhood. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting for this Term was held at the Society's Rooms, 
Holywell Street, on Wednesday last (Feb. 4th,) the Rev. Dr. Bloxam, 
President, in the chair. 

The following presents were received : — Monument of Sir Edward 
Came, presented by the Rev. J. N. Traheme ; Report of the Ecclesi- 
ological Society, presented by the Society; Memoir of the Com- 
mentatore Canini and Alnwick Castle, presented by the Institute of 
British Architects ; Kilkenny Report for November, 1856, presented by 
the Society ; Transactions of Exeter Society, Vol: V., part 3, pre- 
sented by the Society. 

Mr. Freeman described his journey at some length, tracing his 
course from Havre to the Pyrenees, and back again by way of Boulogne. 
The object of his tour had not been primarily architectural, conse- 
quently there were many fine buildings even on his direct route which 
he had not examined. He had, however, seen some of the best in 
France, on which he commented, exhibiting pen and ink sketches 
of many of them. He commented especially on the wide difference 
between the architecture, most conspicuously the Romanesque archi- 
tecture, of Southern and of Northern France. Southern France, in 
fact, in every historical aspect, is a totally distinct country ; without 
grasping historical differences of this sort, it is impossible fully to 
appreciate architectural ones. Mr. Freeman pointed out some errors 
of Mr. Fergusson's in this respect, arising from inattention to mediaeval 
history ; and contested both parts of the favourite Parisian dogma, that 
France was always in advance of the rest of Europe, and Paris always 
in advance of the rest of France. Mr. Freeman confirmed the remark of 
Mr. Petit, as to the rarity in France of anything answering to our larger 
parochial churches, conceived on a type totally distinct from that 
of Minsters. When a church has any architectural grandeur, it is 
commonly by approaching to the character of a cathedral ; he instanced 
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S. Vincent, at Rouen, quite a small building, bat designed in every re- 
spect on the plan of a large cathedral. In the south, the most interest* 
ing' study is certainly tibat of the local Romanesque, which differs 
completely from the Norman of England and Northern France. It is 
distinguidied by the squareness of the piers and pilasters, the absence 
of the clerestory, and the use of barrel-TauIting in which the pointed 
arch often appears. In some of the towers it is common to find mid- 
wall shafts, closely resembling those o£ our own Anglo-Saxon towers, 
both being doubtless imitated from Italian models. Instances of this 
style in the Pyrenees occur at Bagn^res de Luchon, S. Savin, Serge, 
and S. Aventin, the latter a singular majestic church with a western 
and a central tower, but deviating in sevaral respects from the local 
type. A thoroughly Italian tower occurs at Angouleme Cathedral, the 
only example of the domical churches discussed by Mr. Petit and Mr. 
Fairer, which had fallen in Mr. Freeman's way. Of Gbthic churches 
in the south, Mr. Freeman especially commented on the cathedrals of 
Bayonne and S. Bertrand de Comminges. Bayonne is very ugly 
witiiout, but internally is one of the most exquisite specimens of 
fourteenth century architecture in existence. S. Bertrand is more like 
a htige College chapel than a cathedral, being very wide, the aisles 
of the original Romanesque church having been thrown into the body, 
and with no architectural distinction of nave and choir. There is 
also a fine Romanesque cloister, of the same Saracenic type as the 
better known one at Aries. The excess of width is very common 
in that district, as at Orthez and ebewhere. Mr. Freeman also com- 
mented on the better known churches of Rouen, Orleans, Poictiers, 
Bordeaux, Blois, Paris, Amiens, and Abbeville. Personal inspection had 
in no way diminished his old admiration for S. Ouen*s as the nearest 
approach to perfection that the art had ever made, and he only mar- 
velled the more at the tasteless invectives of Mr. Ruskin in depreciation 
of it. Mr. Freeman concluded by saying that he hoped shortly to 
make another foreign tour, and to communicate the results of it to the 
Society. 

The President thanked Mr. Freeman for his lecture^ and regretted 
that the audience was not as large as usual. 

Mr. l^ker considered Mr. Freeman was wrong in ascribing so early 
a date to some of the mountain churches he had mentioned. He 
recommended Mr. Freeman, when he again made a tour in France, to 
study the architecture of Poitou and Anjou, which he thought very 
vahiable as the meeting point of north and south in the reign of 
Henry IV. 



The usual meeting of this society took place on Wednesday evening, 
February 18th. In the absence of the president, the Rev. L. Gilbert- 
son, B.D., of Jesus College, took the chair. 

The following gentlemen w^re elected members of the society. 

Mr. A. Q. Perring, Queen's College, 
Mr. W. P. James, Oriel College, 
Mr. W. H. Lowder, S. Edmund Hall. 

VOL. XVIII. a 
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The report of the committee [Mnoposed to invite members of the 
neighbouring architectural societies to a meeting in Oxford, in June, 
and requested the co-operation of members. A course of lectures on 
the seyeral colleges of Oxford had been agreed upon. Mr. Minchin, 
of Wadham College, had been elected a member of the committee. 

In consequence of indisposition, Mr. Forbes was unable to read the 
paper which had been announced, on English Architecture in connec- 
tion with English Hiktory. Mr. James Parker in its stead read a paper 
on the " Study of Architecture Historically/' in which he proposed that 
the society should turn its attention more than it had done to this 
branch of the subject. He reviewed the exertions of the society during 
the last seventeen years, and showed how it had gradually instilled into 
the builders and architects a love for and an appreciation of the forms 
of Ghothic architecture. It seemed to him, however, that the society 
had another work to enter upon, it had to teach the proper application 
of these forms, which he contended were still often misunderstood. 
He considered Uiat by studying the history of architecture more closely, 
we should comprehend the origin and meaning of these forms, and so 
apply them more truthfully. And *' truthfulness*' he oonsidwed to be 
the great thing still wanting in many of our finest modem Gothic 
edifices. Details of Gbthic work, he saw constantly applied to pur- 
poses for which they were never intended, and the reason he thought 
why there was a sort of charm so often pervading Gothic buildings of 
the Middle Ages was, that every part and stone had some tale to telL 
He admitted that the society was doing good by teaching the forms of 
Gothic architecture, by calUng attention to their beauties, by giving 
advice and suggestions on the general designs for building or restoring 
churches, by discussing questions of ecclesiological interest, and by 
laying down laws for guidance in construction ; but he thought they 
should keep in view some one object round which, as it were, these 
minor details should cling, and which would give a definite and viiible 
existence to their operations. He then went on to show the many 
points in which history was, as it were, the key to architecture, and 
how by its study much light would be thrown upon the plans and 
designs which we find remaining, and from which we copy. He 
defined the theoretical study of architecture as simply the study of a 
nomenclature applied to forms, and showed that thence constant difier- 
ences were continually caused, where if history is taken into account, 
truth is elicited and peace ensured. He abo ventured a few remarks 
as to the " new style," which many thought was soon to be discovered, 
but which, he contended, could never be found without a due regard 
being paid to the history of the development of the previous styles in 
England. In conclusion he proposed a plan, which had strong claims on 
their attention on other grounds than simply of carrying out the theories 
proposed. This was, that in the course of the ensuing term they should 
make Oxford their special study; and in the history of its halls, col- 
leges, churches. &c., discern the history of the times which gpive rise 
to them, or in which they were built. If some member in each college 
would come forward and give them the history of his own college, and 
connect its architecture as far as possible with the history of the times 
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or with tome of their grmt Imding me; ■nch ss Merton, Wykdiani* 
or Wayneflete, they would produce such a hiatory of our unirertity and 
city aa in no other way could be produced, and they would aid those 
historical studies which are now so eminently reviving in Oxford, and 
finally while assisting the study of architecture, make their society 
once more to be felt as an earnest, working body of men. 

The cfamnnan offered the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Codrington, approving of the historical treatment of architecture, 
thought that it ought not to be forgotten that it could also be regarded 
entirely as a matter of art, and also from a purely ecclesiologioal point 
of view. He therefore did not wish the society to be understood to 
confine itself to historical questions only. 

After some remarks by Mr. Gilbertsoa, illustrating the connection of 
history and architecture, and reeommendiog their combined study* the 
meeting separated. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb iurdinary committee was held at Blisworth Rectory, instead of 
Northampton, on Monday, December 1st, the Rev. W. Barry, rector 
of Blisworth, in the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read, and the following new members were elected : -*Rev. H. Freeman, 
of Norman Cross ; Rev. G. C. Fenwick, of Bhiston. 

Letters were read from the Rev. G. H. Batty relative to the " Re- 
porta and Papers" publication. The Secretary was directed to reoom* 
mend the suspension of the report for one year. The Middlesex 
Archseofegical Society waa taken into union. A letter was read from 
the Rev. B. TroUope, honorary secretary of the Lincoln Architectural 
Society, inviting the society to Lincoln on the %6th of May next and 
two following days. It was agreed to accept with thanks the invita* 
tion of the Lincoln Society, and to hold the spring meeting there. 

Plans for the re-arrangement of Kettering chancel, by Mr. Slater, 
were examined and approved ; also, by the same architect, plans for a 
new roof for the north aisle of Stoke Albany church and the arrange- 
ment of the nave, which were approved, with some recommendations. 

A paper was theo read by Mr. Brookes, on the Cistercian Nunnery 
of Sewardley or Shosely, and on the remains lately discovered there. 
The party then proceeded to the site of the nunnery, distant some two 
miles. On the spot, under the kind guidance of Mr. Jones, agent 
to Lord Pomfret, and the tenant, who takes great interest in the dis- 
coveries, the foundations of large buildiugs, including probably the 
chapel, were explored ; the tombstones carved with cross-fleuris were 
examined, and the encaustic tiles and fragments of painted glass, 
the former of which are very numerous and curious, discussed and 
admired. 

On returning to the rectory at Blisworth, a paper on " Probable 
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owners of the diicorered tomW was read by the Rev. W. Ghnegory, 
of Roade. 

At a Committee Meeting, held February 9th, the minutes of the last 
meeting were read, which included the vuit of the committee to Shoedy 
Nunnery, and their entertainment at Blisworth Rectory. 

There were presented, by Mr. Poole, a further collection of drawings 
of churches and architectural details; by Rev. M. Gregory, early 
English architectural fragments from Roade: by Rev. R. Baker, a 
pamphlet on the great bell of Westminster ; by the Ecdesiological, 
Bucks, and Middlesex, Societies, their several reports. Mr. Slater for- 
warded his plans for Gkeat Oakley church ; and, through Mr. Bigge, 
exhibited drawings for the re-arrangement of the chancel of Ovingbsmii, 
Northumberland. The woodwork of this is very elaborate and of an 
early type, and, with a few modifications, was highly approved. 

Mr. TroUope's letter proposing a united effort among the associated 
societies to bring out a Manual of Sepulchral Memorials and Epitaphs, 
for the use of stonemasons and others, and with especial reference 
to the daily-increasing cemeteries, was discussed and agreed to, and a 
sub-committee appointed to co-operate with him in this work. A 
very large number of excellent examples, ancient and modem, was 
exhibited. 

It was agreed to keep to the resolution of the last meeting, ad- 
vising the suspension for one year of the expensive volume of reports 
and papers, with the understanding that in the year 185S, the volume 
of the associated societies is to proceed as before. 

The spring meeting was fixed for the 26th of May at lincoln, 
according to invitation. Letters were read asking aid for Doncaster 
church, and S. Michael's, Lincoln ; and a prospectus of a complete list 
of sepulchral brasses about to be published by Mr. Simpson, of Stamford. 

Lord A. Compton explained his plan for an improvement in the 
manufacture of encaustic tiles, drawings of which, designed for Thed- 
dingford church, were exhibited. Mr. Bigge explained a new system 
of heating by gas, invented by Mr. Neale, and at present in operation 
at Northampton. 

A letter from Mr. Scott, with reference to S. Sepulchre's church, 
was read, and from Mr. Ireson, making a rough estimate of £3,000 for 
the enlargement of the church, irrespective of the Round part. 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEOLO- 

GICAL SOCIETY. 

A Obnbral Meeting was held February 23rd, the Rev. 6. E. OiUet 
in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. North upon the •' Leicestershire Tokens of 
the seventeenth century," preceded by an historical notice of the 
events which have led to the present abundance of small current 
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coinage. As early as 1409, the scarcity of small money was made 
a matter of public complaint, and an order was made for its being 
redressed. The numerous copper and brass tokens, commonly called 
Nuremberg Tokens^ were used at that period as current money among 
the poor. King James I. was the earliest sovereign who caused a 
coinage of royal copper money to be issued ; but upon the overthrow 
of the regal power at the Ghreat Rebellion, the orders respecting it were 
made null, and individuals took upon themselves to supply the demand 
in their own immediate localities. This state of things continued during 
part of the reign of Charles II., until in 1679 the King*s copper 
coinage became again duly authorized, and the private mints were dis- 
continued. — Mr. North's catalogue of the Leicestershire Tokens was 
arranged in the alphabetical order of the villages and towns in the 
county where they were current, and illustrated by biographical notices 
of many of the issuers of them, as well as with remarks upon the 
heraldry (so to call it) and devices stamped thereupon. 

Mr. Oresley read a description of probably the most ancient mansion 
in Leicestershire, accompanied by two views of it, with ground-plan and 
details. This is Donington*on-the-Heath, in the pariah of Ibstock. 
In the time of King Henry III., the heiress of William de Sees, of 
Donington, married Alexander Villiers, of Brooksby. To the early 
part of that king's reign, this mansion may be fairly ascribed. It con- 
sists of a square building, with smaller projecting buildings from it at 
the back. On the ground-floor was the kitchen and store-room, and 
above this the hall or apartment ordinarily occupied by the owner and 
his fiEmiily. The entrance to the mansion led into Uiis upper room, 
and was accessible by means of an external staircase, probably of wood, 
all traces of which are therefore gone. The original windows are 
narrow lancets, with plain and trefoil heads, while others are square- 
headed. This mansion has not been noticed by recent writers upon 
domestic architecture. 



Committee Meeting. The Rev. J. M. Oresley in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read, it appeared from 
the correspondence that other architectural societies had followed the 
course adopted by the Leicestershire Society, and withdrawn from the 
united publication of an annual volume of papers and transactions. In 
short, there seems to be a general impression that the societies have 
been imposed upon. The following is an extract from a letter from 
the Rev. Edward TroUope ; — " It is proposed by the Honorary Acting 
Secretary of the Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society, to publish 
(entirely on his own account) an ' Illustrated Handbook' of the ex- 
cursions intended to be made by that society, in connection with others, 
during the grand meeting to be fixed to take place on the 26th of May 
next and two following days, if such should be the wish of a sufllicient 
number of its members as to secure the proposer from any serious loss 
to himself." 

The Rev. J. W. Fletcher, and W. J. GiUett and T. Miller, Esqrs., 
were elected members of the society. 
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THB LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHiEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Thb General Meeting of this eodety wm held at the Gkllery of the 
Society of BritiBh ArtistB, Suffolk Street, Pall MaU. The chair was 
taken by the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 

The first paper, entitled << Middlesex at the time of the Domes- 
day Sunrey" was read by John Whichcord. Esq., in the absence of the 
author. Edward Oriffin, Esq., F.R.S.— There was a general sunrey 
of all the property in England make 800 years ago, which had not 
ito parallel in the world. The records in the Domesday Book were 
the records of one arbitrary Act. William, after some time, instituted 
an inquiry into the Royal property ; he consulted with his wUiem — ^he 
sent men all over the country to ascertain the amount of land belong- 
ing to the Royal demesnes, what number of cattle, and how much 
rent he ought to receive. He ascertained how much land the Arch- 
bishops and ffiahops had, who held land and cattle, and what they 
were worth. Nothing was omitted ; everything was reduced to writ* 
ing, so that there was not a hide of land in the kingdom but the king 
knew who was its possessor, and what it was worth. He would con- 
fine himself to the inquiry as fiir as it related to Middlesex : the record 
was in print, and was accessible to all. The Domesday Book was con- 
sidered to be for fiscal purposes, mainly to ascertain the rents and the 
rights of the Crown. These rents were paid to the Sherififs, and there 
was a valuable return called the Pipe RoUs, which showed that these 
rents were paid up to the time of Henry UL It appeared from this 
survey, that Middlesex had no manors belonging to the Crown ; there 
were no andent demesnes, and the only place where the Crown had 
any rights was in the hundred of Ossulton, in which, it was recorded, 
that the king received small fees from Catarii, for the rent of some 
vineyards. Now, one of the greatest obstacles to the correct under- 
standing of Domesday Book, and one which involved the survey in 
obscurity, was with reiference to the measure of land. The term acre 
was used, but the measure varied in different parts of the country, so 
that it was hardly possible to determine its measure or value. Henry IL 
fixed its extent as a universal measure of land throughout the kingdom. 
Hie terms used were also somewhat obscure. The term " hundreds " 
was, with many other divisions — lay and ecclesiastical — ^usuaHy at- 
tributed to Alfred, but it was generally considered that the term 
had reference more particularly to ownership of outljring portions of 
lands. No difficulties about the hundreds existed with reference to 
Middlesex, as the six hundreds in the survey were still existing, and it 
was believed the boundaries remained unaltered to this day. In Os- 
sulton Hundred the Clergy appeared to have held a large part of the 
land. In Stepney, or Stebonheath — an enormous hundred in point of 
extent — the Church held a large portion. One of the Canons alienated 
Portpool, which was now Oray's Inn. The 95 manors mentioned in 
the survey were said to contain 867 hides. It had been ascertained 
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leeently that Middle^x conUioed 240,000 statute acres : this divided 
bf 867 would perhaps give us an approximation to the quantity of land 
in a hide, but the result would not correspond with preconceived no- 
tions. The hide, however, was believed to be rather a measure of 
value than of length — ^like the old Continental posts, where the charge 
or length wss estimated, not according to the distance, but according 
to the condition of the road. He found by the survey that the spiritual 
and lay jurisdiction were co-equal, and the survey also gave the state 
of cultivation of the land. The term terra was limited to land under 
tillage and pasture ; sUva had reference to woods, commons, and wastes, 
and the number of hogs that could be maintained on the acorns that 
fell from the trees. By the help of this survey they had the means 
of arriving at the quantity of cultivated and uncultivated acres at the 
period referred to. The south* west part of the Thames appeared to be 
the most productive portion of the country. With respect to the en- 
dowment of the church of S. Paul, that was commenced in 610, and 
the Domesday Book gives an account of the property in Middlesex held 
by S. Paul's for about 400 years before the Conquest. There was still 
a good deal of information to be collected from Domesday Book, That 
book proved that London was then confined within its walls, and that 
Westminster had no existence as a town ; that the houses were mostly 
in the east and north-east portion of the city, and that Stepney with 
its several dependencies was the most populous part of the county out 
of the city. In 1999 they found in the boolT that Parliament was 
holden in the house of a Lord Mayor, where Edward I. confirmed the 
Great Charter. It was also proved by Domesday Book that there was 
no royal residence in the county ; that Middlesex owed all its import- 
ance to the progressive wealth, magnificence, and vast commerce of 
London ; that until London became the emporium of the commerce of 
the world, royalty had no residence in it. 

The next paper was by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., F.R.S., en- 
titled " Walks in the City. No. 1. — Bishopsgate Street Ward." He 
would select one ward to begin with — ^he would go through the various 
edifices of interest, so that the book might be used as an itinerary. 
He would not say much about the City churches, as they had been 
made the subject of a separate communication. He would speak 
of the buildings of which no description had hitherto been pubUshed— « 
of those edifices not useful for business purposes, and not likely to be 
kept in repair for any architectural vdue they might possess. He 
would show by reference to old buildings that we were immeasurably 
inferior in the building art to our forefathers. In the construction of 
dwelling-houses we certainly did not excel or equal our ancestors* 
The present taste ran upon the sham Gothic style ; inconvenience and 
unsightliness appeared to be the peculiar characteristics of modern 
Gothic dwellings. The Gothic style, from its solemnity and grandeur, 
was properly fitted for sacred edifices, and to those edifices he hoped it 
would be confined. Such houses as Jones and Wren built were to be 
seen nowhere except in the Metropolis. The Wards of Bishopsgate and 
Portsoken, Aldgate Ward, and one or two others, ofiered some of the 
most striking features to the inquirer. Some portions of Bishops- 
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gate Ward were Buffered to escape the conflagration of 1666. The 
first remark that archaeologists woold make was the frequency of 
houses of the Elizahethan character. These were more common than 
they appeared, for the gables were in the rear, and not visible from the 
street. From 80 to 85, in Bishopsgate Street, were five houses with 
gable entrances, and with old fronts constructed of wood. A whole 
forest of timber appeared to have been used in building these houses. 
The same remark applied to houses of Elizabethan erection : some had 
timber composed of whole trees, some of half trees ; and this circum- 
stance would serve to explain the destructiveness of the conflagration 
of 1666. In Artillery Lane the old structure of the houses could only 
be seen from the back, as additional fronts of a modem character had 
been added. In this Lane was the house of Sir Paul Pindar, which 
was deserving of an attentive examination, because presenting one 
of the best specimens of building of that period. There was the date 
of 1660 on one of the chimney-pieces, but that did not finally fix the 
date of erection. In Half Moon Street there were several houses rich 
in internal ornaments, but presenting no evidence of that fEtct externally. 
The first floor presented some most glorious ceilings, much mutilated 
however, but still exhibiting matchless wreaths of flowers, bands, 
panels, and other ornamentation, with the happiest effects. The first 
palace in the Metropolis might be proud of owning such specimens 
of art. Nob. 170 and 171, Bbhopsgate Street, presented specimens 
of the same kind of ceilings. On the right hand of Half Moon Street 
there was a house which was traditionally assigned to the gardener of 
Sir Paul Pindar. At No. 26, Bishopsgate Street, there was no external 
indication, but two rooms were still decorated in the mediaeval style. 
In Still Alley, the Elizabethan style was extant. In White Hart Court, 
one of the houses exhibited a beautiful specimen of the design of Inigo 
Jones. In Pea Head Court, several old features of building were to be 
found, and in other houses in the vicinity. Passing under a gateway 
tJiey came to Great S. Helen's. The first feature was Crosby HaU, the 
entrance to which was not surpassed by any building in the Metropolis. 
No. % and 8 and 9, were worthy of inspection ; No. 3 was in the style of 
Sir C. Wren. Crosby Hall he would not describe, neither would he do 
more than refer to the church, to say that this district showed building 
that combined utility with elegance. Passing through Coleman Street, 
Broad Street, Lime Street, and Oracechurch Street, nothing externally 
particular was to be discovered, except some portion of the Spread 
Eagle Inn. There were specimens of the old features of inns in thoee 
still remaining in Bishopsgate Street, and many other features well 
worthy of attention. 

The Rev. C. Boutell, M.A., read a paper commencing with a 
description of *' Monumental Brasses of London and Middlesex/' com- 
pleting the papers read at former meetings. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

Holy TViAt/jr, Hastings, Stuseg, — Mr. Teuloo's design for this church 
has been modified and much improved from its original sketch. It still 
has a low octagonal tower, of much character, over the chancel proper, 
with a projecting five-sided apsidal sanctuary. The nave is of one 
broad span, each external buttress having also an internal projection, 
by which the hammer-beams of the nave-roof are supported, and so the 
pressure considerably relieved. These internal projections are con- 
nected by a foJiated arch, within which the windows are as it were re- 
cessed. There is much originality in this treatment, and it appears to 
be far firom costly in execution. But we think the span almost exces- 
sive, and are not thoroughly pleased with the unusual effect of the three 
arcbes of the chancel and its aisles aU contained within the eastern side 
of the nave. There are other eccentricities in the building internally, 
which, though by no means ineffective, seem to us somewhat to be re- 
gretted. The outside is highly picturesque and very satisfactory, with 
the one exception of the amazingly broad western facade. The apse and 
the octagonal tower group exceedingly well. The south transept facade 
however is rather overwrought ; and the innovation of an external de- 
tached spiral shaft in the middle of the window, meant to support a 
itatue, is scarcely pleasing ; though the fact of introducing sculpture is 
mo6t commendable. But of this church we must speak at length when 
it is completed, and we can judge of its actual effect. 

S. , Wells, Somerset. — ^The new church in memory of the late 

Dean, by Mr. Teulon, which we have already described, is to be enriched 
with a very handsome font, with carvings, marble shafts, and mosaics; 
and with a font cover, of remarkable vigour, executed by Mr. Skid more, 
to be entirely of metal. The design is very good, and the bracket or 
crane is also especially noticeable. We should like to speak of this 
work more fully after actual inspection. The pulpit also is highly en- 
riched with mosaics, and metal book-desk and railing. 

S. Giles, Uley, Gloucestershire, — A miserable building here, which 
has lost its single arcade, and retains no old feature, is to be replaced 
by a new design of Mr. Teulon's. The original area will be retained 
u a nave and south aisle, being divided by an arcade of six, and an 
ample chancel with a vestry at its south-west side, will be added east- 
ward. All the windows will be renewed, and nothing but the shell 
left of the old building. The old tower occupied the middle of the 
north side ; and this position (we are glad to see) is to be retained. 
Its lower story will serve as a porch on that side ; and the font will stand 
immediately under a good arch opening southward from the tower to the 
nave. The management of the chancel is good ; but there is a prayer- 
desk — ^placed to balance the pulpit on the south of the chancel arch. 
The detail of the new tracery is good, but with some needless pecu- 
liarities. We think the arcade would have been better on a bolder 
scale and with fewer arches. One effect of its proportions is to give a 
seemingly excessive number of windows in the aisle. We rather doubt 
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the advantage of making the middle window, immediately opposite the 
tower» larger and more important than the rest. The piers are cylin- 
drical, but with awkwardly stilted bases ; some constructional colour is 
gained by making the voussoirs of the arches, both external and in- 
ternal, of alternate black and white stone. The tower would be im- 
proved by a greater height, and an alteration of the proportion of its 
stages which it will probably receive. The belfry windows will have 
open tracery of stone. 

S. , Oare^ Wilis, a small memorial church by Mr. Teulon, 

in which the style — Romanesque, and the material, brick, are con- 
ditions imposed by the founder, is not wholly satisfactory. In plan it 
is a nave 53 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in., with a drcular-ended sanctuary 1 1 ft. 
deep ; a small vestry projecting to the north-east, and a porch to the 
south-west. There is but one arch at the sanctuary, thou|ch the eastern 
portion of the nave is stalled and treated as a chanceL We should 
prefer, in this style, an architectural division between the nave and 
chancel as well as between the chancel and sanctuary. The seat- 
arrangements are not very good, as there are some benches for child- 
ren all down the central alley. The total accommodation is for 
191. A prayer-desk, projecting into the nave, seems especially un- 
necessary and out of place in a church of this size, this plan, and 
this arrangement. Externally the effect is that of an ordinary Ro- 
manesque chapel, with round-headed windows, in regular array, each 
recessed between buttresses of shallow projection, with a corbel -table 
above. Round the apse the windows are single, but each is set 
in a triplet of arcading. Tliere is thus the usual monotony of the 
style, without the dignity of the ancient specimens ; the wslls here 
being but 2 ft. 3 in. thick. The material is of brick* and Mr. 
Teulon has obtained ornamentation by disposing the bricks in patterns. 
We do not think the ' fretty' pattern of the west- gable or some other 
of the external ornamentation very successful. Some of the internal 
pattern- brickwork, which will form the inner wall-surface, is better. 
We should recommend the internal woodwork to be of simple framing, 
without attempt at Romanesque detail. 

S, , Crockm Hill, Eyns/ord, Kent. — We have seen a litho- 
graphed perspective view of this chapel, taken from the north-east. 
The architect is Mr. £. Nash. The style is late First- Pointed ; and the 
plan comprises nave, chancel, north-west vestry, north-west porch, and 
a single bell-cote at the west gable. The general effect is church- like ; 
but we think the buttresses might well have been less numerous, and 
more suitable to the early style. The vestry is somewhat too small ; 
it has a lean-to foof, and we see no sign of an external door. But the 
chimney is boldly treated. The porch is commonplace. The haunches 
of all the gables are too prominent : and all the gables are coped. 
There b a lich-gate over the churchyard-gate. 

. 8, Teilo, Kilrheyden, Pembrokeshire. — ^This small and debased church 
is to be rebuilt by Mr. Withers. It is quite ruinous, and has long been 
disused. The new building will comprise nave and chancel, south, west 
porch, and a vestry nortli-east of the chancel ; with a bell- gable for 
two bells over the chancel-arch. The arcade for a future north-aiale 
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^n be imbedded in the wall of the nare. The atfle is a vcrj Barlf 
First-Pointed, and the character ia unpretending and good. The in* 
temal furangements are excellent ; except that we think, as a mle, the 
children's seats are more wisely placed at the east end than at the 
west Local stone will be used with Bath stone dressings. 

S, Llwehaiam, New Quay, Cardiganshire. — The church here at pre- 
«ent, a thoroughly debased building, and not large enough for the 
population, is to be rebuilt by Mr. Withers. The design rather tesem- 
Wc» the last-mentioned church ; the plan having nave and preparations 
for a future north aisle, chancel, with north-eastern vestry, and a south- 
west porch. The style is, however, a more advanced Pointed, and there 
is a western bell-gable, quadrilateral set diagonally, supported by a bold 
western buttress, and capped by a small octagonal stone spire. It is 
altogether a very pleasing little church. The situation is the coast on 
a high bluir cliff, and the spire will serve as a landmark. 



NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 

New Parmonage, UandevaUog* Vaek, Breelmodukire.-^Tbiexe is much 
merit in this design by Mr. C. Buckeridge. The style is a good 
Pointed ; and colour is introduced by means of bands and alternate 
voussoirs of blueish-gmy and reddish brown stone in the discharging 
arches. Both stones are quarried on the glebe. The windows have 
good detail, with transomes and pointed heads, and with wooden case- 
ments. The second staircase is spiral in a circular turret which is 
pyramidally capped. The plan, however, might have been condensed : 
it covers a good deal of ground ; and the study is only )2 ft. 3 in. by 
15 ft. 6 in. 

Vicarage, Great Soling^ Eeeex, — ^This bouse is building under the 
care of Mr. R. J. Withers, in a domestic Pointed style, of red brick 
with bands and patterns of black brick. The design ia a successful one, 
but the " study*' — ^here provided with the aUae of •• oratory"-4s too 
small. The cost, however, is to be only £800. 

Church House, Llanfair Nantgwyn, Pembrokeshire, — ^by Mr. Withers, 
ja a successful but unpretending building having much character, ad« 
joining the churchyard ; the lower story forming a stable and coach- 
bouse, with a school-room and single living-room above. This is a 
very good idea for providing what is so much wanted in Wales — where 
aeveral churches are often served by one priest — a suitable resting-place 
for man and horse. The school-room will be available for a dame*s 
school ; and the living-room will form her residence. 

Llandugwydd, Cardiganshire, — These schools are to be remodelled by 
Mr. Withers. It is an unusual plan, and rather an expensive one, to 
make detached buildings of both the hoys' and the girls' school. Mr. 
Withers has a difficult task which he has successfully accomplished, 
^e original buildings were of the meanest kind ; but with new wooda:i» 
^ntceried windows and general improvements the result is exceedingly 
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picturesque, especially a covered play-ground, opening by a simple 
arcade, forming the lower story of the boys' school, and a cloister at- 
tached to one side of the girls' building. 

Pembryn, Cardiganshire, — Mr. Withers has in hand a school and 
master's house for this place. They are ably designed, in a good 
Pointed style, and well arranged. The school-room would have been 
better perhaps without the single light in the eastern wall. A square 
bell- turret of wood with square spirelet is picturesquely managed. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S, Michael, Middlewich, Cheshire. — This interesting specimen of a 
large Cheshire church, with its considerable mortuary chapels, is about 
to be restored and re- seated by Mr. Clarke. We are much pleased with 
the designs ; and, as to the re-arrangements, would only express our 
preference of two rows of seats on each side of the chaucel instead of 
three rows, and also our strong sense of the inutility of a separate 
prayer- desk in the nave. The restoration of the Kinderton chapel is 
very satisfactory. It has a Jacobean parcloee ; and Mr. Clarke restores 
the roof in a very suitable way, with flat panels. 

8. Peter, Bottesford, Lincolnshire, — ^The chancel of this fine church 
is to be restored by Mr. Teulon. The roost striking feature of the 
whole building is the chancel, which is of the most severe form of First- 
Pointed. The east window is an unequal triplet of very tall and very 
thin lancets ; and in an upper stage — set on a string-course externally 
*— are two broad short lancets. The original roof has been lowered, 
but Mr. Teulqn proposes to raise it to its old pitch, and in the east 
gable, above the couplet just mentioned, he will place a third lancet — a 
form preferable, we think, to a circular light, unless the latter should 
be very small and without tracery. The north wall has three tall thin 
lancets under shafted hoods ; the south wall is plain ; the tower is cen- 
tral ; and arches of fine detail open from it into the nave and transepts. 
The church being infinitely too large for the parish ; the eastern part of 
the nave will be alone seated with some benches for children in the tran- 
septs. The tower — treated as the chorus — will be properly occupied 
by a quasi-stalled bench on each side, with a lectern in the middle, and 
a pulpit, attached to a low screen, on the nortli of the nave arch. It 
will be altogether a very impressive interior. 

iS. Peter, Angmering, Sussex, is to receive a handsome stone-pulpit, 
designed by Mr. Teulon, with marble shafts, carvings of angels and 
the evangelistic symbols, and some monograms and diapers of glass 
mosaic. This effective work has also the advantage of being remarkably 
inexpensive. We are specially pleased to see this introduction of glass 
mosaic. 

All Saints, Warltngham, Surrey. — We have inspected Mr. Withers* 
detailed drawings for this restoration, already noticed by us in our last 
volume. They possess very great merit, and are excellently carried 
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out. The only feature to which we object ii the nnnsiud and inelegant 
arrangement of the arcade to the new aisle. The arches are depressed 
and die off without capitals against the responds and the cylindrical 
central shaft. The material is flint, with stone dressings. 

S. James, Great Sating^ Essex, a church at present in a miserable 
condition* is to be restored by Mr. Withers. Most of the windows are 
renewed ; a new mortuary chapel and a vestry added, as a north chancel 
aisle, and a new south-west porch. The new arrangements are good ; 
save that the vestry has no external door, and the mortuary chapel no 
door at all ; the arch, by which it communicates with the chancel, being 
blocked by the stalls. The harmonium is placed in the nave — which 
is not a good position, coming as it does between the choir and the 
congregation. We are rather sorry that Mr. Withers has sacrificed in 
this instance the stepped brick gables which are a characteristic feature 
of Essex churches ; and the new spire is somewhat insipid. But the 
restoration was greatly needed, and the new work is generally satisfac- 
tory. We like the reredos especially. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Iakw/uI Church Ornaments, (Masters,) by the Rev. lliomas Walter 
Perry, was received by us too late in the month for any detailed notice 
of it to be possible. It appears to be a complete summary of the sub- 
ject of church ornaments, both in its legal and historical aspect ; but 
takes, somewhat unfortunately, — considering the imposing size of the 
Tolume, and the permanent value of its contents, — the controversial 
form of an examination of the Judgments of Dr. Lushington and Sir 
John Dodson in the Knightsbridge churches' case, and of Mr. W. 
Goode's book on the Ceremonial of the Church of England. Mr* 
Perry's volume should be welcomed by all ritualists, as being a very 
thorough discussion of this qtuestio vesatissima, 

Mr. DoUman has published the second part of his " Examples of 
Ancient Domestic Architecture," (London : Bell and Daldy.) and we 
think it more than equal to its predecessor. It contains eight plates, 
of which two are double ones ; and is devoted exclusively to the illus- 
tration of the Hospital of S. Cross by Winchester, of which most inte- 
resting foundation this publication may be considered as a thoroughly 
satisfactory monograph. There are two plans — one of the ground, and 
the other of the first floor ; the latter being especially curious, as showing 
the infirmary, and its communication with the north transept of the 
church. Besides, we have north and south elevations of the entrance 
gateway ; internal perspective, sections and details of the refectory ; 
elevations, sections, and details of the brethren's houses ; some charm- 
ing perspectives and picked beauties from the ambulatory under the 
infirmary, and Bishop Compton's picturesque oriel ; a plate of details, 
such as windows, doors, chimneys, and metaUwork; and finally, a 
general perspective of the quadrangle, looking north. Of the church 
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there it only gives the ground-plMi ; bat in the last plate there is i 
daded a sketch of its west end. We cordially recommend Mr. Doll* 
OHtn's series. His next part will contain S. M ary*s Hospital, Chichester ; 
the Bede House, at Stamford ; and Blaadell*s School, at Tiverton. 

The Musical Remembrancer^ A Monthly Guide and Companion to the 
Church, for the Clergyman and the Musician. No. I. March, 1857. 
London : J. H. Jewell. Fifteen years ago we might have hailed 
the appearance of the Musical Remembrancer, as an instalment of 
right principles in Church music. At present we can only regard 
it as very decidedly retrogressive. We have no fault to find with 
the objects at which it aims. Quite the contrary. The very first 
article in the first number is one advocating congregational singing ; 
by which, however, is meant the united performance of the Psalms 
(not of David, but) of Brady and Tate, which the editor declares 
he prefers *' to the very best hymn book that was ever compiled." 
The editor is much opposed to " Gregorian" music, though he thinks 
the tones may be introduced occasionally in Lent, " even when 
there is no inclination for so doing ;*' ^* but," he adds, " we will 
leave Gregorianists to make their own selection, as we ourselves mach 
prefer music of a more sterling and genuine character." Those who 
love the ancient Church song on account of its '* sterling and genuine 
character," cannot, of course, have much sympathy with the predilec- 
tions of the Musical Remembrancer. The ptkce de resistance of the 
number is a letter from Dr. Wesley, on the subject of the compass and 
temperament of organs in general, and of the Liverpool organ in par* 
ticular. Dr. Wesley is very strongly opposed to the equal tempera- 
ment in tuning, and treats those who differ from his views of the sul)- 
ject, in a somewhat ofi^-hand manner. This gentleman also contribntes 
a short anthem for five voices, of which we shall only observe that it 
affords glimpses of rare ability, but is sadly marred by, what really ap« 
pears to be, intentional harshness. The Musical Remembrancer b ob- 
viously intended for the improvement of ordinary parish choirs, but 
very few of these, we apprehend, could make anything of this anthem. 

Christian Memorials; being Working Drawings of Headstones and 
Tombstones designed by Professional Members of the Worcester Diocesan 
Architectural Society, Here we have, in a folio form, and published at 
a cheap rate, nine designs for gravestones, of a very good kind. There 
are also a few introductory observations on the proper character of Chris* 
tian memorials and epitaphs, and an estimate of the cost of each of the 
working drawings. No. 1, by Mr. Dudley Neale, is an oak grave-cross, 
of pleasing design *, but we think the " stops " of the chamfers of the 
stem are more suitable for stone than for wood, and the carved ornament 
on the chamfers of the head is too minute to be effective. No. 9 is a 
plain' stone cross by Mr. Truefitt. We should fear that the angles, being 
undercut into fleurs-de-lys, would be mischievously knocked off. No. 3, 
by Mr. W. J. Hopkins, is a stone design, the motif oi which is two in* 
tersecting triangles. This is pretty, but — we think — ^rather over-pierced. 
No. 4 is a less successful piste, by Mr. G. R. Clarke ; a fiat coped stone, 
with a vertical iron cross at the head, of rather questionable design. 
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No. 5, by Mr. White, is meant for a alate headstone : the form is not 
very attractive. No. Q, bjr the same gentleman, is better, its idea being 
a circk inscribed over a cross. No. 7, by Mr. O. R. Ciarke, a flat 
stone with carved foliage, is an ambitious failure. In No. 8. Mr. Hop* 
kins adopts a somewhat ungraceful form of cross from an earlier school ; 
and, in the concluding plate, Mr. Truefitt gives us a pretty, but rather 
aentiaeiital, design of a fleur-de-lys cross for a young ohUd. We are 
glad to see any attempts to improve the taste of our churchyard me- 
morials. 

We have read with great interest the Rev. W. P. Ward's paper on 
Cathedrals, read by him before the ruridecanal Chapter of Dorchester^ 
and published by the desire of the Clergy. It strikes us as a very 
able and thoughtful essay ; and as well deserving of general perusal. 
Some at least of its suggestions might be most advantageously adopted ; 
and, at any rate, all persona connected with cathedrals, or who are 
aoxious to reform and give fresh life to the cathedral system, should 
make themselves acquainted with this brochure. 

The Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society has completed, by the 
publication of a third part, the fifth volume of its Transo/ctions, The 
contents of the new part comprise a paper by the Rev. O. W. Cox, 
** On the present condition of Architectural Knowledge, as likely to 
affect future Architectural Developments \* another, by Edward Ash- 
worth. Esq., on ** English Church Architecture in its several periods *' 
(illustrated by wood-cuts) ; a third, by Lieut.- Col. Harding, F.S.A., 
On Tavistock Church ;" a short notice, by Charles Spence, Esq., of 
The chapel of S. Michael, on the Rame Head ;*' and an appendix to 
"Some account of the Monumental Brasses of Devon,'* by W. R. 
Crabbe, Esq. The part also contains various reports of the Society ; 
and some plates, in illustration of various papers, among which are 
aome monumental brasses of much interest. 

Mr. C. F. Trower's excellent Review of Sir John Dodsons Judg^ 
ment (London, Hayes) doubtless contributed to the success of the 
appeal to the Judicial Committee, on which we have in another part of 
this number congratulated our readers. 

Mr. J. S. Walker's Guide to the Churches of Bredon, Kemerton, 
and Overhury, is a useful thought, capitally worked out. There are 
few groups of three closely adjacent churches so interesting as this : 
and in Kemerton especially, as the work of Carpenter and the parish- 
church of our President, we take an especial interest. 

The Worthies of 8, Dunstan's (in the west), a lecture by the Rev. 
A. B. Suter, curate of the parish, is another excellent thought, also 
well carried out. Delivered originally at a parochial gathering, it ap- 
peals fairly to a wider audience. 

A new periodical devoted to Christian 'art has made its appearance 
in Paris this year. It is entitled the Bevue de Vart Chritien, and appears 
monthly in a cheap octavo form, with woodcuts. The editor is the 
Abb^ Corblet. Several known French ecclesiologists appear in the list 
of promised contributors. We shall have occasion to revert to it. 
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We recognize great merit in some designs submitted by Mr. Withers 
for cemetery chapels, lich-house, &c. Some of his ideas are able em- 
bodiments of the hints suggested in the Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, 

The Berne Competition. — Owing to the political excitement in Swit* 
zerland, the time for receiving the competingd esigns was extended for 
a fortnight. The jury has been appointed, and consists of Moasignore 
Bovieri, the Papal Charge d'Affaires as president, a delegate from each 
of the Swiss Bishops, the Abbat of Einsiedeln, two architects selected 
respectively by the clergy and the cantonal authorities of Berne, and 
the German architect, Hiibsch, of Carlsruhe, as representative of 
foreign competitors. The designs were to be publicly exhibited at 
Berne for ten days from the ^Oth of March, and then to be taken to 
Einsiedeln, where the jury will meet. 

It is not without regret that we must decline inserting a courteous, 
but somewhat irrelevant, communication from Mr. W. V. Pickett, in 
which he expresses his opinion that we have not done justice to his 
designs for an iron system of architecture, upon which we expressed a 
final opinion in our last number. Our course respecting this gentle* 
man has been most straightforward. He made himself known to ua by 
a criticism on Mr. Slater's design for an irtn church in the Instrumenta 
Ecclesiasiica, and asserted his claims to be considered as the inventor 
of a new style of architecture suitablie to a metallic developement. We 
expressed our willingness to exam«6e his designs ; and after our exa- 
mination we formed the concluaiOKi which was published in our last 
number, to which Mr. Pickett now objects. That opinion must be final 
on our parts. It is not our basiness to discuss any claims to priority 
of invention — especially in the case of designs in which (as we said) 
we could discern nothing markedly different from the obvious con- 
clusions at which all must arrive, who study the problem which is to be 
solved by the more extensive use of iron or other metals in building- 
construction. Still less is it our province, or within our power, to 
assist any designer to such patronage as may enable him to give a ma- 
terial illustration of his theories or projects. It was open to Mr. 
Pickett to compete fur the Constantinople Memorial Church along with 
other architects ; and had he done so, he would doubtless have had bis 
claims duly weighed by the judges in that competition. In making 
this final reference to this subject, we desire once more to express our 
kind feelings towards Mr. Pickett, and our appreciation of the pains 
and skill exhibited in many of his designs. Should he be so fortunate 
as to succeed in the actual construction of any building which would 
illustrate his principles, we shall be most willing to give to that work, as 
to any other work, our impartial consideration and criticism. 

Erratum in our last number : page 72, line 7, for 0^ read c^. 

Received : H. T. E., *, J. H. A., G. G. Place, W. W., E. S., ''The 
cards for the Consecration of S. Andrew^s, Croydon, from the Rev^ 
J. H. Randolph." 
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THE THEORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

Lkttbb IV. 

To the E(^or of the Eeehsiologiit. 

Mr OBAB Mb. Editob, — It is with extreme regret that I have found 
myself prevented hj circamstances from again addressing you, since 
tiie August of last year ; and the more so, since that number also con- 
tained certain strictures by Q. G. on one of my former letters. No$ 
h4sc novimu9 esse mhU; but filers was a plausibility about some of the 
remarks therein contained, which makes me sorry to have been unable 
sooner to reply to that communication. The delay has this advantage, 
however ; it obliges me partly to go over my ground again, and to bring 
forward fresh proofs and illustrations of what, if it seemed so to Q. O., 
might also have seemed to others too nakedly and briefly asserted. 

I must first', however, protest against the charge of " a certain spirit 
of animosity," ^as applied to those who, like myself, are unable to see 
perfection in the English P^yer-Book, who believe that it was ori- 
ginally compiled in a hurry, with the fiiH intention on the part of the 
compilers of further amplification and development. I never wish to 
deny that, taken as it is, it has been the inestimable gift of God to 
the land, and that even its very fiaolts may hereafter be the means of 
correcting opposite faults in other rituals. And where I seem to my- 
self to see marks of hurry, and downright mistakes, I have no objec- 
tion that others, more ingenious than myself, like Mr. Freeman in his 
" Principles,*' and our old friend, Richard Nelson, o traw, in the "Tracts 
for the Times," should discover depth of meaning, and beauty of de- 
sign. Only if I bear with what seems to me their transcendentalism, 
they must bear with what may seem to them my '* animosity.*' It is 
thus that we may each assert our own opinions on such details as the 
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omiBsion of proper lesBons for Ash Wednesday* the omission, again, ol 
the history of the Tower of Babel, in the Ferial lessons, as also of the 
Vision of Dry Bones, the passing over the Apocalyptic Epistles, not- 
withstanding the especial blessing promised to those who shall read 
that book, tJie original device of supplying the Epistle for Candlemas 
Day from the preceding Sunday, and many other things of the same 
kind. 

Q. G. proceeds to say. that *' far from recalling us to the ampler 
model, 1 seem bent on clipping down what we have, closer still ; that I 
wish to take away all the prayers, except the three collects, the greater 
part of the lessons, and all the introduction to the service/' Were 
this so, he might well conclude, " so slender a modicum of devotion 
will never be acquiesced in as a rule for the Church/' I should hope 
not. Of the additional collects which we ought to have, I have not 
yet had occasion to speak ; I had not touched on any of the additional 
hours— except Compline — ^which surely we may some day hope for ; 
but the addition I had proposed would, I think, so far as me goes, 
have far more than made up for the dozen prayers which I called then, 
and in spite of Q. G/s remonstrance, still call, the most uninteresting 
part of the service. However, at all events, we have this admission 
tom an optimist Hke Q. G. — *' I am not now saying a word for the 
sentences or the exhortation, nor contending for the particular form 
of the confession.*' Come ; we are beginning to move the crane on the 
top of Cologne Cathedral. 

I will first speak of that which I feel most strongly, — the whole 
system of our lessons. My critic sa3rs, — " H. S. L. also treats as 
absurd the presenting of a variety of parables and narrative^ in one 
lection, or at one time. Does H. S. L. remember Who it was that at 
first delivered the parables one after the other, e.g.y the seven in the 
13th of S. Matthew ? Did our Loan, or did He not, teach at great 
length at one time ?'* I cannot understand, what this argument proves, 
except it be that we are always in the Service of the Church to read 
at one time that which it pleased our Blessed Loan to deliver at one 
time. By this rule, our Prayer-Book is, sorely to be condemned for 
breaking up the sermon on tiie Mount into three portions ; and, as I 
pointed out, for interrupting the sequence of the Passion, by dividing 
it in every case into two. It is exactly because the Calendar does join 
together different events which our Lord did not join, does heap up 
a mass of facts, doctrines, and histories, which were knit together, 
not by our Saviour, but by the printer, that I could wish to revert 
to the earlier — for it was the earlier — system, of reading one portion 
at one time, be that portion long or short. I know very well that in 
the Primitive Church, the lessons often seem to have been of conside- 
rable length : but everything shows that one subject was taken, and 
that finished, another was not lumped on to the first. Q. G. seems 
to prefer the good old times when Charlemagne was accustomed to 
express his opinion that enough had been read ** by a slight hissing 
noise or whistle.'* I confess, for my part, I should prefer a definitely 
arranged system of lessons, each, so to speak, sdf- contained, even 
though they were short, thun hearing, if I happened to attend divine 
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wonhlp in the prmte chapel of Buckingham Palace, Prince Albert hiss 
when he thought a sufficient portion of Scripture had been read. 

Q. O. refers me to the Mozarabic Office. I thank him for it, and 
I am going to dwell at some length on it. It exactly corroborates 
what I urged ; its lessons, which I have now been more attentively 
examining than I ever did before, come up precisely to my beau id^al 
of what lessons ought to be. But there is nothing like a good bold 
assertion. *' There,'' says Q. 6. '* the Prophecy, Epistle, and Gbspel, 
are fully as long as, often longer than, our two lessons." Every- 
bodj may not have the Mozarabic Liturgy at hand. We wiU see how 
fu Q. 0.*s assertion is correct. I turn, by way of specimen, to the 
Baster week of this year. I there find the number of verses read 
in our two morning lessons as compared with the Mozarabic Office 
to be as follows. 



1 Lesson. 2 Lesson. 



Monday 36 
Tuesday 26 
Wednesday 32 
Thonday 12 
Friday 23 
Saturday 18 



20 .. 56 

13 . . 39 

25 . . 67 

52 .. 64 

28 .. 51 

41 . . 59 

Total 326 



Prophecy. Epistle. Gospel. 
7 .. 11 .. 11 



14 

7 

12 

8 

8 



6 
8 

7 

8 
14 



29 

22 .. 32 
10 .. 25 

8 .. 27 
14 .. 30 

6 .. 27 
Total 170 



And be it observed, it would hardly be possible to find a week in 
which the lessons of the English Church are shorter. For example we 
haTC oi^ of 13, one of 1% and one of 18 verses. But, our lessons are. 
nearly double t;^e length of those in the Mozarabic rite. And yet — 
*' there the Prophecy, Epistle, and Ck>spel, are fully as long as, often 
longer than, our two lessons. What can H. S. L. say to this ?'* 
Why, that a table of comparative lengths is sometimes useful. 

Let us take another example, and try those for the Sundays between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. 



Easter Day 51 

1 Sunday 50 

2 Sunday 55 

3 Sunday 49 

4 Sunday 25 

5 Sunday 20 
Sun. after Ascen. 32 
WhiUuB Day 18 



1 Lesson. 2 Lesson. Prophecy. Epistle. Gospel. 



23 
40 
30 
25 
34 
39 
46 
15 



74 

90 
85 
74 
59 
59 

71 
33 



8 
13 
8 
7 
7 
5 
4 
12 



10 
14 
12 
10 
10 
21 
10 
21 



18 
12 
18 

9 
19 

9 
15 
15 



36 
39 
38 
26 
36 
30 
29 
48 



Totsl549 



Tot8l282 



And so here again, the Mozarabic lecdons scarcely exceed half the 
length of ours. I do not deny that in Lent they are of considerable 
length ; yet, even then, on the whole, I doubt if they are so long as 
our own office. 

I almost wonder that instead of referring to the lections in the 
Moiarabic Liturgy, Q. G. did not refer to those in the Hours. The 
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Spenish ritual provides vwrying leaaoni dariag a great part of the year 
for all of these. And probably where they are longest, in Lent, the son 
of them all taken together, might bear a oompariscm with, though 
it would not nearly attain to, the length of our four lessons. But then 
they are divided into five or six different offices ; and they moat fully 
carry out what I have so strongly urged, the limiting each lesson to 
one history, or one subject. I wiU please my critic, however, by point- 
ing him to one day, in which the lessons would clearly be longer than 
with us : Monday of the second week in Lent. Here at Lauds we 
have for the lesson. Genesis xli. 46 to the end : xlii. and zliii. 1 — 14 : 
at Tierce, the first lesson, Prov. xxiii. 19 — 23; the second lesson. 
Genesis xliii. 15 to the end; xliv. and xlv. 1 — 16. At Sexts, Isaiah 
Ixv. 1 — 9. At Nones, first lesson, Prov. xxiii. 13 — 18 ; second lesson. 
Gen. xlv. 17 — ^28. Thus in all, we have about 1 60 verses : which 1 
confess to be longer than the generality of lessons in the English 
calendar. But then it must be remembered that this is a prodigy 
among the Moearabic lessons : and it would be easy to find many days 
in our calendar which exceed even it in length. Thus« on January the 
39th we read 163 verses ; on the 14th of February, 168 ; on the 17th 
of June, 157 ; on the 3rd of February, 165, &c., &c. 

But it is worth while to consider the subject a little further. I said 
that our lessons were not like those of the earlier Church, because 
of their length, in the first place ; and because of their embracing so 
many subjects, in the second. Q. G. asserts that the use of the early 
Church was so to read the Bible'. I have shown you how unfortunate 
was Q. G.'s reference to the Mozarabic ritual. Let me further show 
yon how completely that office bears out what I said about the division 
of the sense. There can be no doubt of its very great antiquity : and 
though of course it is possible that a ritual may be extremely ancient, 
while every single one of its Miwtf are comparatively modern, yet all 
those who have studied it most deeply, as Arevalus and Leslie, have 
given the moat conrinoing reasons to believe that most of these also 
are of extreme antiquity : say from the middle of the fourth to the 
middle of the seventh century. Let us then see how those old Spanish 
Christians, emerging from the fury of the persecutions, read their 
Bibles in church. On the first Sunday in Lent, their Epistle was 
3 Cor. V. 30, to ri. 1 — ^10 : — a beautiful sequence, beginning in the 
former chapter, " Now then we are ambassadors for Christ,*' a^d pro* 
ceeding with the latter to show how that embassy was to be eanied 
out. We ruthlessly cut that connection into pieces, reading one part 
of it on February 9, the second on February 10, one on June 7, 
the other on June 8, &c. ; nay, even when taking that passage for the 
Epistle, we begin it, so to speak, in the middle. The Gospel for that 
same Sunday is the history of the Samaritan woman. It begins at the 
beginning, and ends at the end, thereby making a perfect whole. 
We tack on the story of the Ruler's Son, of whi<£ Q. 0. cannot say 
that we are only following our Loan's example in taking both together, 
for there was an interval of two days between the two miracles. On 
the first Wednesday in Lent, when the Prophecy is from the Book of 
Proverbs, it begins at chapter xiii. 22, and ends at chapter xiv. II, 
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up the cono^ction inth gre«t beaoty nd delieacj. So 
ag«in» on ite Wednesday of the lecond week in Lent, the Prophecy ie 
Proverbe xxvii. 23 to zxviii. 10, completely embracing one aobject, the 
poseeeaion by the righteous even of this world. The second Prophecy 
is Exodus ii.il to iii. 15, embracing the history of Moses from the 
time that he first " went out to see his brethren," to that in which he 
received his commission from Gon at the bush, as a prince and a law- 
giver. The Epistle is S. James iii. 18 to iv. 10. Here the sequence 
of thought which we entirely lose is preserved : '* The fruit of rigfat* 
eousness is sown in peace of them that make peace. From whence come 
wars and %htings among yea ?" So, once more, on the Wednesday 
of the first week in Lent, the second Prophecy embraces the 1 3th and 
14th chapters of the Second Book of Kings ; the history of Absfdom, 
firom the murder of his brother to that of his forgiveness by King David. 
If there be any lectionary which has a truly venerable anti- 
qaity it is that of the Syrian Church : its details, if not absolutely 
ApostoliQ are, as the Greeks would say, Isapostolic. Now mark how 
they divide the Gospels. Instead of our twenty-eight lessons from 
S. Matthew, they make seventy-seven : S. Mark has forty-three 
instead of sixteen ; in S. Luke, in the place of twenty-four, there are 
8eventy-fi?e : S. John, instead of twenty-one, gives fifty-three : and 
the Acts, for our twenty-eight, are divided into sixty-nine. On the con- 
trary the Second of Thessalonians, which we break up into three, 
there forma one, read with singular beauty in the twilight of the 
Bpiphaiiy. And notice how one lesson corresponds with one event. 
Ttie first lection from the Acts goes down to verse 15 : it is for the 
Ascension. The second concludes the chapter: it is for Thursday 
of the Mysteries, and relates the effects of the first sacrilegious Com- 
tnanioB. The third, (Acts iL 1-^3%) is of course for Pentecost. The 
fourth, (AcU ii. 23—37) is for twilight of the Great Sabbath. The 
fifth, (Acts ii. 37 to end) is for Monday in the sixth week of the Fast. 
The sixth, (Acts iii. 1 — 11) the miracle of the lame man, healed by 
S. Peter and S. John, for Golden Friday (that is Friday in Easter 
Week.) The seventh, (Acts iii. 12^26) the sermon of S. Peter on 
that occasion* for the second day of the candidates. This may 
sufiSce to show how that most ancient Church divides its Bible. 

Look now again at the ancient division in use by the Roman Church. 
See how in some ojf these S. Matthew is divided into eighty-eight sections, 
S« Mark into forty-six, S. Luke into ninety-four, S. John into forty- 
five, the Acts into seventy-four, the First of Corinthians into twenty- 
five chapters, the Second into twenty, Galatians into twdve, Philippians 
into eight, Colossians into nine, &c. Does not all this amply prove 
the truth of what I am urging : that we should be acting more in 
%9C0idaBce with the earlier Churdi, if our long lessons were broken 
up, in most instances, into smaller sections ; but whether broken up or 
not, that each of those sections should contain but one subject. The 
case is notoriously so in our Epistles and (Gospels : why should it not 
be the tame with our lections at other times ? 

We will now turn to another complaint made by Q. G., namely, 
with respect to our present form of Confession and Absolution, fiut 
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here, I think, I may cludi his agreement on two points : that he will 
neither defend the position, nor is concerned to stand up for the wcM'ds, 
of " the General Confession." 

He endeavours, indeed, to show that a penitential opening is a 
general feature of all Communion Offices. Granted it is so : but we 
are not now speaking of the Liturgies, but of the Hours. However, 
he proceeds : " It is quite certain that the Eastern Church does place 
at the beginning of her morning and evening Office a deeply penitential 
form of Confession." My ideas of a deeply penitential form oertunly 
differ from Q. G.'s. The opening of the Mesonyctic is ; ** ne Priest 
eaith, — Blessed be our God always, now and ever, and to ages of 
ages. The reader: Amen. Glory be to Thee, our God, glory be to 
Tliee. Heavenly King, the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, Thou That 
art everywhere present, and fillest all things. Treasure of good things, 
and Giver of Life, come and tabernacle in us, and purify us from every 
stain, and preserve, O good God, our souls. Holy God, Holy and 
Mighty, &e. Three reverences. Glory both now. Most Holt Tbivitt. 
Our Fatbbb. Kyrie Eleison twelve times. Glory both now. Three 
invitatories. The dlst Psalm. The Orthron begins in the same way, 
but without the 5 1st Psalm. Vespers have exactly the same com- 
mencement, but substitute the 1 04th for the 51st Psalm. Surely no 
one will call this deeply penitential. Most gladly would I see, as 
Q. G. suggests, some form of the Confiteor restored in its proper place ; 
and with equal pleasure the recitation of the Preoes on ordinary dajrs. 
So far I fully agree with Q. G., and this I regard as one of several ad- 
vantages that the Sarum has over the Roman rite, that it retained, 
while the other has dropped, the use of the bltt Psalm at every Hour. 
It has fallen to my lot to be, at one time of my life, in the habit of say* 
ing, in common with others, the Hours according to the Roman Form ; 
and at another, according to the Sarum Use ; and certainly Q. G. 
would not accuse me of undervaluing penitential forms of ritual, if he 
knew how appropriate to my mind is both the recitation of the 51st 
Psalm on ordinary days, and its omission on Festivals, and as now, at 
Easter-tide. 

It would be quite impossible to follow Q. G. into his next subject, 
the question of Absolution. If any one at this time of day can really 
believe that the Absolutions in the daily service or in the Communion 
office have any sacramental virtue, it would require a series of volumes, 
instead of a few pages in the Eeclesiologistt to convince him of his error. 
When neither the form nor the matter exists, how can there be a sa* 
crament? I should willingly dwell at greater length on this sub- 
ject, were it not that I feel it to be too holy for discussion in the 
pages of a periodical. Q. G. amuses himself with the idea that it 
might be pronounced by a deacon. I will refer him to a translation of 
our Prayer-Book by Elias Petiey, dedicated, mark you, to Archbishop 
Laud, in which the Absolution is ordered to be read, inro rov ^uucoyov 

JAOVOV, 

I do not say that Biaxovot jnovo^ means the deacon alone in such sense 
that a priest cannot pronounce that Absolution ; but I do say that it 
means the minister alone, let him be what he may, in contradistinction 
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to the people. Q. G. further reminds me, that althoagh, in the original 
office, the Misereatur is pronounced responsively hj priests and people, 
the Indulgentiam is said by the priest alone. It is so. But it rans» 
'* Indulgentiam, absolutionem et remissionem peccatorum nostbobum 
tribuat NOBIS omnipotens et miserioors Dominns/' and no one ever yet 
heard of a priest absoWing himself. 

All this must be, I am afraid, very dull to your readers, and I will 
only notice one more of Q. O.'s criticums on what I had said. In 
speaking of the ferial division of our Psalms, I had wished that the 141st 
had been removed to the evening from the morning service of the 
^th day of the month, not only for the purpose of equalising the por» 
tiona of the Psalter, but also because, by its very nature, that Psalm is 
an evening Fbalm, in virtue of the verse, '* Let my prayer be set forth 
in Thy aight as the incense, and let the lifting up of my hands be an 
evening sacrifice/' which Q. G. caUs an unnecessary, because un* 
soundly based, suggestion, because *' the tncente was offered early in 
the morning, at sunrise. See Patrick on Exodus." If this means that 
the incense was offered as well in the morning as in the evening, it has 
nothing to do with the subject : if it means (as I take it to mean) that 
it was offered only in the morning, it is not true. We read in the 
Book of Judith that she offered up her prayer to God " about the time 
that the incetue of the evening was offered in the house of the Loan." 
This may be a specimen of Q. G.'s method of criticism. The 14lst is 
an evening Psalm, and an -evening Psalm only : the latter part of the 
verse quoted not necessarily more applicable to the evening than the for* 
mer. Q. G. confesses that " the Eastern Church used the Psalm accord- 
ingly :" one would think he meant to deny that the Western Church did 
so too. In fact his whole criticism is drawn from one passage in Bishop 
Andrewes' devotions, vho stands singly in this case against both the 
Eastern and Western Churches ; and tiiis merely from what appears on 
the sorfoce. But how could any one, with a deep insight into the 
Psalms, wish to apply those words '* the evening sacrifice,'* and " the 
lifting up of my lutnds/' other than to that sacrifice offered and the 
hands lifted up in the evening of the world, and the evening of the first 
Good Friday ? 

It was my wish to enter on our Communion office, and I should 
have done so with the greater pleasure, from the number of communi* 
cations which I have received on the subject of the former letters ad« 
dressed by me to you. But I have already occupied as much of your 
space as I can reasonably ask for in a number which will contain an 
account of your anniversary ; and I must therefore, with your leave, 
reserve any other remarks I may have to offer to a future opportunity. 

I remain, &c.. 

Hi S. li. 

May 6, 1857. 
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THE BERN COMPETITION. 
To th9 EdU^ of the Eccle$ioiogki. 

Mt wkam. Mb. fiBiTom. — ^You have charged me to send yoa an ac- 
ooant of the competition which has lately taken place at Bern for the 
aelectioa of a dedgn for the new Catholic ohandi about to be built 
here ; and if I shoukl at any time have hesitated to undertake so diifi* 
cult a task, the very interesting, complete, and able reviews of the 
other two competitions for similar purposes which have lately appeared 
in the Eceknologiaty render me doubly diffident in acting as you desire. 

It is, therefore, with g^at mistrust of my own opinion that I pro« 
oeed to comply with your request, and to lay before you such a Report 
of the late Competition at Bern as my imperfect knowledge of the aob« 
ject permits me to offer, and which 1 should certainly decline submit- 
ting to public estimation, had there been any one else to undertake it. 

The letter which appeared in the Eedniologist of last December, to* 
gather with the plans of the ute chosen for the future Catholic church 
of 88. Peter and Pftul at Bern, will have afforded to the readers of our 
oigan all the preliminary information necessary, or that I am able to 
afford, as to the proposed edifice ; and I pass, at once, therefore, to the 
exhibition of the designs which have been sent in for competition ; pre* 
mising that the very unfiavouralde terms, — partly paucity of meana, 
partly national jealousy, and, perhaps, Romanist ezclusivenesa, — ^pro* 
posed to intending competitors, were ill calculated to call forth a large 
number of designs, or, indeed, any from first>rate architects. It waa, 
therefore, a stnking proof of the Catholic spirit and liberal love of Re* 
ligion and Art which animates professional architects, that so creditable 
a display, generally speaking, of designs for the proposed church was 
exhibited,— «iz, at least, of which, came from foreign countries. 

The day fixed upon for the opening of the exhibition was the 20t2i 
of March, and it remained open until the 20th. The designs were dis« 
posed to sufficient advantage and convenience in one of the halls of the 
new Federal Palace, now approaching completion, on tables and frame- 
work, ranged on two sides of, and in two centre ranks across, the room. 
They were 23 in number ; and in pursuance of the example furnished 
by the two previous Reports of architectural competitions which have 
appeared in your pages, I beg to present the following imperfect de- 
scription of each design, in tiie order in which they were placed in the 
room, commencing at the left-hand comer from the eutranoe, and so 
following each line in succession towards the door. 

•I. Que Dieu soit avec nous, — This series of designs consists of a 
ground-plan, south, and west^ elevations, in outline, and longitudinal 
and transverse sections. The style is pseudo First-Pc inted. The 
church is apsidal, with a miserable engaged tower, of 150 feet high, 

^ Throaghout this paper, the terms North, South, East, and West, are used con- 
Btmctionally, and not according to the points of the compass. ; the chorch being, in 
fact, intended to be coanter-onentated, with the high altar at the true Weit end. 
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containing a wonderful open zig-zag staircase, on the south side ; the 
tracery of all the windows, even those of the belfry, being precisely the 
same. The same roof coyers both nave and aisles. The west end is a 
peculiarly ungraceful composition ; and the basement rendered neces- 
sary by the rapid fJEdling of the ground to the south, is not utilized. 
I need only add, that galleries, supported by iron, form part of the in- 
ternal amiDgements. 

2. QC Fetrus Janitor C«/t, et Pauhi$ Doctor Gentium.— The set, 
of designs bearing this motto, suggested by the proposed dedication of 
the church* are among the most carefully drawn of those exhibited, and 
consist of a ground- plan, and plans at the levels of the triforium and of 
the roofs, ^est and south elevations, and longitudinal and transverse 
sections. The style adopted is Transitional Romanesque, the windows 
being slightly Pointed. The plan is that of a cross church, with a cir- 
cular apeidal east end, flanked by rectangular chapeb, produced east- 
wards to the tangent of the apse, at righl>angles with the longitudinal 
axis of the drarch, — ^nave, aisles of four bays, short transepts of two 
bays, having east and west aisles, and a west tower, with four small 
low towers, containing staircases to the triforium and roofs, east of the 
transepts, and north and south of the west end. The design shows 
clerestory and triforium, and is flatly vaulted throughout. The tower 
is rather thin, and bears a low stone spire, and the whole design pre- 
sents tlie efiect of a small Romanesque cathedral, with flying buttresses 
of too heavy a plan. Internally, the high altar stands east of the 
chord of the apse, and there is a narrow ambulatory round the apse, 
giving access to the Priests' door in the centre. The choir is advanced 
to the crossing, and the other altars are placed north and south of the 
transepts, and south of the narthex, — the baptistery occupying the 
north narthex chapel. The Lady chapel occupies the north, and the 
sacristy the south-eastern chapel ; and the only entrance to the church 
(except the Priests' door) is at the west end. I'here is no east window, 
and the whole space afforded by the site is utilized, but no appropri- 
ation ai^)ears from the plans of the high south basement. 

This series of designs, by a Swiss architect, resident at Rheims, ap- 
peared to give great satisfaction to most of the visitors to the exhibition. 
But! feel sure the church could not be constructed for the sum speci- 
fied ; and, although in many respects meritorious as a design, I doubt 
much whether the effect produced would be in proportion to the money 
it would cost, and whether it would, in any case, be suitable for the site. 
The proportions possible are too confined for the character of the design, 
which would present the appearance of a dwarfed surcharged cathedral. 

3, 4j and 5. Dieu seul est grand. — ^This motto might well represent 
the astonishment of, and perhaps the approval by, a Mussulman, of the 
three designs to which it is appended, were they submitted to him, 
for the construction of a mosque, for which their domical, windowless 
style^ with the slender, free-standing south tower as a minaret, would 
render them by no means inapt. Or they might have been furnished 
for an ambitious riding- school, or the Regent's Park Colosseum, with 
additions. I abstain, therefore, from entering into any further descrip- 
tion of them. 

VOL. xvm. u 
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0. Amai de POrde — Being the name of the competitor. 

7. Neither name nor motto. — ^Thc aboTe two designs may be properly 
classed together, both from the irregnlarity of their signature, and their 
utter want of any pretence to art or fitness. They appear to be the 
well-meaning productions of village masons, and require no description. 

8. Medium tenuisee juvabit — is an odd motto for a competitiTe 
design, and indicates at least modesty. The drawings by no means 
belie the rank their author apparently ambitionates for them. They 
consist of a ground-plan, north and west elevations, longitudinal and 
transverse sections, and a small perspective view. The style is a 
species of Middle- Pointed. The plan presents a sort of internal tri- 
apsidal east end, pushed in westwards, with an ambulatory east of it, 
giving access to the north priest's door and vestibule to the sacristy and 
lady chapel, which are placed in projecting rectangular prolongations 
of the aisles north and south of the choir. — ^nave, aisles, engaged west 
tower, and crjrpt below nave and choir. There is no east window. 
An upper ambulatory is carried round the apse. The font is placed at 
the entrance to the lady-chapel from the south aisle. The nave and 
aisles are nearly of equal height, and are under the same roof ; and the 
whole is vaulted. The whole design externally has a thin, ginger- 
bread-like appearance, and seems from certain indications to be the pro- 
duction of a Protestant. 

9. Der Glaube giebt Kraft, — ^This is a very creditable set of de- 
signs, very carefully and neatly drawn. They comprise g^und-plan, 
west, north, and south elevations, longitudinal and cross sections, and 
a drawing of the high altar. The style is First -Pointed, well treated. 
The east end is triapsidal, standing free, with a north sacristy, and 
a south-east entrance through a vestibule, balancing the sacristy on 
either side of it, — ^nave, aisles of four bays, and engaged south-west 
tower occupying the western third of the narthex, and carrying an hex- 
agonal belfry-stage and spire. The basement is not utilised. The 
church is apparently intended to be vaulted throughout. The design 
for the high altar shows the Crucifixion as a reredos — to be sculptured 
seemingly in stone — with SS. Peter and Paul on either side, and the 
Ten Commandments inscribed below the centre portion ! The lady 
chapel occupies the south transept, and is entered, besides from the 
crossing, as has been stated, from the south-east, through a vestibule, 
to which access is given conveniently enough by a flight of steps from 
the south slope. I note this particularly, because it presents an ar- 
rangement which it seems is a requisite condition for this Bern Catholic 
church. The congregation is mixed, German and French ; and it is 
necessary that provision should be made for German and French ser- 
mons to be preached simultaneously, and that persons may be able to 
enter that part of the church where each is being preached, without 
disturbing the other congregation, whilst both congregations afterwards 
may attend mass together. By the above arrangement of the entrance 
to the lady chajjel these conditions would be obtainable ; and it is un- 
fortunate they were not specified in the statement of conditions for the 
competition which was issued. The subsidiary altars are placed to the 
east of the aisles and in the lady chapel, and the font in the north 
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transept. The aisles have lean*to roofs, the basement is plain ; there 
is a clerestory. The composition of the west end is very fair, but is 
spoilt by the tower, nave, and north aisle terminating westwards on 
the same plane : thus presenting upwards a regular g^dation of three 
successive elevations. On the whole this is a good collection of designs, 
simply and really treated, but not sufficiently detailed for a positive 
judgment to be formed. They present the motif of a good German 
town church, of judiciously modernised ancient character; one of their 
greater faults perhaps being, that the treatment of the east end occu* 
pies too much space, and reduces the congregational room of a site by 
no means too large. 

10. Masima Dei Gloria. — ^The series of designs under this * 
motto comprises a ground«plan, a longitudinal section, and north and 
west elevations. They represent a French cathedral in miniature, of 
Pointed style, and are much too pretentious for the purpose and dis- 
posable space. The ground-plan shows an apsidal east end, with east* 
em lady chapel treated also apsidally, and transepts, — ^likewise furnished 
with eastern apses, — double aisles — the outer ones being formed by in« 
temal buttresses — very slight western and square central towers, the 
latter bearing a broach spire. The church is vaulted throughout. No 
rise whatever is shown from the west door to the high altar. There 
are north and south, as well as west doors. The cost of such a build- 
ing would be immense. 

11* Palmam qui meruit ferat, — ^This is evidently the design of an 
Engibh architect; and, as the preceding number showed a French, 
so does the present the exact counterpart of an English, cathedral in 
miniature. It is in fact a cross between Westminster and Bxeter» the 
style being First- Pointed. The drawings exhibited are of the ground* 
plan, a longitudinal and transverse sections, west and south elevations, 
and a perspective view. The east end is flat, without an east windowt 
but presents internally a triforium passage above the high altar, which 
is placed under a baldachin. There are choir-aisles^ containing the 
sacristy and lady chapel north and south respectively — the latter ter* 
minating apsidally ; narrow transepts, with small stair-turrets in the 
comers between them and the choir-aisles, and a low, square, central, 
spireless tower. A north transept at the west end contains the bap- 
tistery. A triforium all round the church expands into an organ-gal- 
lery westwards. No vaulting is shown, and a crypt appears only under 
the choir. There is no plan for the treatment of the difficult levels of 
the site. The designs are not sufficiently detailed, but are not without 
merit, though they could not, 1 think, be carried out for the money in 
hand ; and the striving after the cathedral effect is a mistake, as well 
as the immensely produced choir arrangements, which would much 
confine the nave accommodation. 

12. In der Freyheit und Einigkeit dee Einzelnen liegt das GlUck der 
Burger in die Kro/t dee Staatee, — This extraordinary motto is prefixed 
to a set of most inferior designs, by, I believe, a Vienna architect, which 
are too bad to describe. 

13. Vaterland. — ^The brevity of this motto is not more different from 
the prolixity of the preceding than are the characters and qualities of 
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the designs they are Appended to, although the present are l>y no means 
among the best exhibited. They consist of ground-plan, north and 
west elevations, and longitudinal and transverse sections. The style 
adopted is a mixture of Romanesque and Middle-Pointed, and the plans 
show a square projecting east end, with no east window ; nave of 
fifteen bays, exclusive of narthex ; aisles under lean-to roofs, terminat- 
ing eastwards in two engaged square towers, bearing hexagonal stages, 
out of which rise lead 'Covered gabled spires ; two turrets for staircases 
occupy the angles between the towers and the choir. The bases of the 
tower contain the sacristy and lady chapel north and south respectively. 
The ables run flush with the west end. The church is vaulted through- 
out. The clerestory windows are eightfoiled circles. There are north 
and west doors. The west entrance is well arranged from the street 
under an arch, with a vestibule at the west end of the north aisle, 
giving access to the ante- chapel or narthex. The designs are gene- 
rally common and featureless, except the towers, which are better ; and 
the west elevation is not bad. There is insufficient detail shown to 
judge more positively of this design. 

14. Timor Dei principium Sapientia. '^Thia series of designs consists 
of a plan of the ground, ground-plan, north and west elevations, and 
longitudinal and transverse sections. The style adopted is Italian 
Romanesque, of plain and somewhat severe character ; and the designs 
are good and meritorious, of the sort. They consist of a sort of galilee 
or porch of four arched bays, a nave of six bays, lean-to aisles, with an 
engaged south-west tower ; short engaged transepts ; flat east end ex- 
ternally, with no east window, and a semicircular internal apse, termi- 
nating the choir, and flanked to the south by a lady chapel, with three 
semicircular internal eastern apses, and to the north by the sacristy, 
entered from the street through a vestibule, and well arranged. The 
choir is vaulted, and has no clerestory. The transepts are lighted only 
by north and south rose windows. The font is placed in the north 
transept, and altars are arranged in each transept north and south. 
The rest of the roofs are of open timber construction. The only en- 
trance, except the priest's door, is well managed. It opens from the 
street from an ascent of a few steps under an arch into the western 
porch, which rests on a terrace formed by the sinking of the ground 
to the south, — evidently the best way of treating such a site. This 
design was apparently much liked by the visitors, and was one of the 
best in the collection. 

1 5. Without name or motto. — Designs of a ground-plan, north and 
west elevations and cross section of a nondescript ' compo' character, 
consisting of a clerestoried nave, lean-to aisles, west, central, and low 
north and south towers engaged east of the aisles, and a west engaged 
tower, hexagonal above the roof, and carrying a short open work stone 
spire. The nave has six bays, exclusive of the porch and vestibule, 
which occupy the space of two more, and there are north and south 
entrances. The lady chapel and sacristy occupy the basement of the 
eastern towers. The east end terminates in a three-sided apse, with 
an ambulatory round the high altar, which is placed on the chord of the 
upse. The west entrance has access from the street. 
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1 6, Goti zu Bhre. — A miserable ' compo' design. A gronnd-plan and 
west elevation only are given. The only character of any merit which it 
possesses induces me to attribute it to a Bernese. It consists in the 
good arrangement it makes for the continuation of that typal chanu> 
teristic of this city — the arcade — on the street face. This is treated 
somewhat as an exterior vaulted north aisle, carrying on its piers ilying 
buttresses to the inner aisle-wall, which is real and effective. The plan 
consists besides of a west entrance into a porch under the square 
western tower, carr3ring an hexagonal belfry and a gabled leaded spire, 
and a nave with aisles of five bays. The east end is square, with no 
east window, an internal three-sided apse, with ambulatory round it, 
giving access from the sacristy and north priests' door to the southern 
lady chapel, which latter is also internally triapsidal. 

17. Preis dem Hdchsten und Ehre. — This would be an effective series 
of designs if they were not somewhat frittered away. They are gene- 
rally of a Middle-Pointed character, and consist of alternative ground- 
plans, western and alternative south elevations, alternative longitudinal 
and transverse sections, plan of crypt and plan of ground. The 
designs show two square very lofty western towers, terminating in hex- 
agonal belfries and spires of open stone Strasburg-like work, and of 
great height, a nave of five bays with a Transition Romanesque clere- 
story, lean-to aisles, extreme eastern engaged transepts, divided inter- 
nally into three eqiml spaces, of which the choir occupies the centre, 
while the sacristy, and a vestiary, and confessional for the deaf, with a 
vestibule entered from the street, occupy respectively those on the 
north and south. There is no east window, and a passage runs across 
the east end from the north priests' door to one to the south, and 
affords access from both ends by steps to the crypt, where the lady 
chapel, orientated north and south, and the warming apparatus are 
placed. The lady chapel is lighted from the south, but would be dark, 
I should think. It is also entered from the west by a corridor running 
under the whole length of the south aisle, and entered from the south 
slope as veil as from steps opening into the south-west tower base. 
Here is another instance of arrangements being made for services 
in different languages being conducted at the same time in the lady 
chapel and nave, the access to each being contrived so as not to disturb 
the attendants on the other. The aisles terminate triapsidally east- 
wards, where the side altars are placed. The design apparently shows 
vaultings throughout. The alternative designs are without the crypt, 
and place the lady chapel in the south transept. 

This series was also much admired by visitors, but would evidently 
be much too costly. 

18. In hoc signo vinces. — ^The designs under this motto are by 
a Bernese architect, and were much approved by visitors, in which 
judgment I regret that I cannot coincide. They present a ground-plan, 
north and west elevations, cross section, and perspective coloured view 
from the south-west. They show a projecting rectangular west tower, 
flanked at its eastern comers by circular stair-turrets, a nave and 
aisles of five bays, pseudo-eastern transepts, a triapsidal east end, and 
the south transept, containing the lady chapel, developing into a tri- 
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gonal touthern apse. The tacriaty is in the north transept, and the 
subsidiary altars are east of the aisles. There is no crypt, — only • 
western entrance and a terraced walk along the south side. This design 
of continental Middle-Pointed style is very commonplace. The same 
roof covers nave and aisles, and the ground occupied by the tower and 
eastern apse diminishes excessively the available space. 

19. Non est Mo aliud nisi Damue Dei et Porta Ge/t.— This motto is 
attached to a very creditable set of designs of Italian Romanesque style. 
They consist of north, south and west elevations, transverse and longi- 
tudinal sections and ground-plan. The whole space is well occupied. 
There is no east window. The plan exhibits a western exterior and 
interior porch, taking somewhat too much spacc-with the baptistery 
and lady chapel north and south of it in shallow western engaged 
transepts, nave and aisles of £yG bays, which latter terminate internally 
eastwards in semicircular apses, to the east of wliich again are shallow 
•astern transepts similar to those at the west end. The nave shows 
a triforium and clerestory. The church is vaulted throughout. The 
high altar is too low, there being only one rise of three steps. A crypt 
is shown, but its destination is not indicated ; there is no plan of the 
ground. The choir is flanked north and south by a sacristy, the latter 
of which opens into a roofed colonnade, leading to a free standing 
square campanile tower of fair design. The colonnade communicates 
with a terrace running along the south side of the church, having also 
steps at each end towards the south slope, and is carried over an arch 
spanning the carriage-way down the slope. To the north and south 
of the extreme east end are turrets with winding stairs and capped by 
pinnacles which are an eyesore in the design. There is another door 
in the centre of the north side. 

50. Omne ttdit punetum gin* miacuit utile dulci* — An inferior set of 
designs Of First-Pointed character, showing south and west elevations, 
the latter only in outline, cross section and ground -plan. There are 
the porch or narthex, nave aisles of five bays prolonged under flat roofs 
eastwards, and flush with the end of the trigonal apse, which forms 
the east end. and thus providing space for the sacristy and lady chapel, 
which is entered from the choir through an ante-chi^l, — ^the latter to 
the north and the former to the south, and to the east of a square 
engaged tower, with an hexagonal belfry- stage and a lead-covered 
spire. The aisle lean-to roofs are carried up too high against the 
nave walls, llie font is placed in the centre of the choir, and the two 
side altars at the east end of the aisles. A flight of steps from the 
south slope leads also to the west entrance, and there are no other 
doors. 

51. SU Namen Domim benedichm, P. S. — ^This motto is aflGLxed to a 
set of elaborately executed designs of, as I was informed, Parisian 
origin. They represent an immense building of nondescript Italian 
Palatial style, with a portentous central dome capped by a spire and 
two smaller western domes. The east end shows no west window, and 
forms a semicircular- domed apse flanked by smaller apses of the same 
character in which are placed the side altars. The dome and its ex- 
crescence would probably prove too heavy for the four piers intended 
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to sapport it. The gronnd-plan 18 good of its sort, which is bad, and 
the arrangements much resemble those of the Madeleine, and are very 
Frencsh. The cost of executing such a building would manifestly 
exceed the disposable funds. 

3^. No motto, but seals with a coo/- i^/'-aniw,— is the work of another 
French architect, and is of as apparently impossible a construction as the 
preceding one, considering the funds. It shows a ground-plan, south and 
west elevation, longitudinal and two transverse sections and plan of the 
groimd. The style is Italian Romanesque, and presents two western 
towers, the northern one truncated, and its base forming the baptistery ; 
between them appears the narthex, a nave with clerestory, and lean-to 
aisles, eastern transepts, trigonal apse, with sacristy and lady chapel 
north and south respectively. The levels are badly managed, and the 
whole is inappropriate for Bern. 

23. Nisi Domintts. — I have reserved for the last the series of designs 
under this motto, although they ought to have stood before the two 
last in order ; but they call for more particular notice than any of the 
others exhibited, both on account of the care bestowed on them and 
also of their great merit. They are unquestionably the best, the most 
picturesque and artistic, and the most appropriate designs iu the coUec* 
tion, and comply most closely with all the requisitions of the building 
committee. They are evidently of English origin, and I think I can 
guess at the author. 

The series contains a ground-plan, north and west elevations, two 
transverse and a longitudinal sections — various details — as of the rood* 
screen, high altar, entrance to lady chapel, &c., four perspective pen- 
and-ink vignettes showing the west front, the lower stages of the 
tower from the north, and parts of the north and south sides, and a 
plan of the ground. 

The style chosen is Late First-Pointed. The plan shows a broad 
perroM or terraced western platform, entered from the street northwards 
up a few steps, and terminated southwards by the south-western free 
standing tower. The chief entrance is from this platform through a 
deeply recessed double doorway under the west gable into the narthex, 
which occupies one bay. and is there screened oiF from nave and aisles, 
having the be^tistery and font in its northern third part. The nave and 
aisles are of £Te bays. The former is terminated eastwards by the rood- 
screen, which is very well treated, something like that of the ancient 
cathedral of Mont S. Valere, 6ion. It forms a partition of some thick- 
ness, affording room for a jub^ above, which bears the crucifix and the 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and S. John. Under it occurs the first 
rise of three steps, one and two ; the choir is of good length, and is 
prolonged eastwards to the extreme limit of the disposable ground. It 
has no east window. It presents two more rises of two and three steps 
respectively before arriving at the footpace of the high altar, which 
thus receives good and effective elevation. The aisles are terminated 
north and south respectively by the sacristy and lady chapel, which also 
are prolonged to the extreme eastern limit. The former has a well* 
managed entrance from the street up a few recessed steps, with a round 
parviae turret occupying the north-east corner of the north aisle, and 
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giving access to a parvise chamber over the sacristy. The sacristy is 
divided into two, and is entered also from the north aisle and the choir. 
The high altar and details are very good. The lady chapel is only 
parcloted from the choir by iron screens, which arrangement, as men- 
tioned under Nos. 9 and 17, might be advantageously altered to meet 
the linguistic requirements of the Bernese congregation, by having a 
south entrance to it opened through the east bay of the south aisle. 
The ironwork for the screens and parcloses is very satisfactory. Every 
inch of the ground- space is well occupied, and in carrying out this 
purpose a very admirable arrangement has been adopted by throwing 
out the outer wall of the south aisle so as to include the buttresses 
internally, between each two of which a flat arch is thrown over the 
recess thus formed, in which the confessionals sre placed. The height 
to which this device elevates the aisle windows is very effective. Both 
on the south and north sides the aisles are gabled transeptally. The 
nave is lighted by a clerestory, but has no triforium. The open roofs 
consist of arched principal rafters, with king-post and collars over the 
point of the arch supporting two diagonal struts. A crypt is shown 
under part of the church, but no use is indicated for it. The side 
altars are placed north and south to the west of the jub^, which appears 
to be an inconvenient arrangement for modem use, as the nave-piers 
interfere with the attendance of worshippers at the celebration of Mass 
upon them ; except this, all the interior arrangements are excellent. 

To come, now, to the exterior. I have referred to the west entrance 
as being exceedingly well managed. It is similar to, but avoids the 
defect in the west front of No. 9, in consequence of the break pro- 
duced by the tower being free. The tower is square and low, which is 
ad?antageous, on account of expense, and meets the objections which 
Bernese Protestantism might raise to its being too lofty. It is crowned 
by a low spire. There is a gallery across the western gable over the door. 
The bear, on the perron balustrade to the right of the entrance, is a good 
idea, and would conciliate Bernese partiality to the emblem of the city. 

The roofs appear to me particularly well treated. The aisles are 
under separate roofs. The choir roof is leaded and crested. A sancte 
bell-cote is placed at its junction with that of the nave. The height of 
the aisle windows, each under its gable, especially on the south side, is 
an effective feature. The large angel, instead of the cross, on the 
western gable, is, I think, a mistake, as well as those on the four cor- 
ners of the tower. 

The general efl^ct is very satisfactory, on account both of the height 
and length of the building : and from personal acquaintance with the 
locality, I believe there would be no difficulty in executing this church 
for the money which it is supposed will be forthcoming. The caie 
with which these designs are executed, and their picturesqueness, eli- 
cited general admiration, and I heard their practicalness {sehr praktisch) 
as well as their detail, much praised. 

I could not exactly comprehend the arrangement proposed for a 
roadway, on the slope. 

I have now brought my task to a close, and feel, more strongly than 
at its commencement, its great difficulties, and the many imperfections 
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olxaiy exacntioD. Tp tain up, hovever, I venture to ckuUy at fpUowB 
the competing designs : 

Class I. — ^No. 23. of which it would be the sole representative. 

Class IL— Nos. % 9, 14, and 10. 

Class III.— Nos, 10, 1M3. and 17. 

Of the remainder which 1 have not classed, it would be only fair to 
add, that Nos. 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, and 1% are so excessively inferior and 
below criticism, that they must not be considered by this classification 
as being placed on a par with those which 1 have felt unable to plaoe 
in the three classes I have taken the liberty of creating. 

I regret that various occupations have prevented me from wcn'king up 
this paper more immediatsly after my inspection of the designs, inaa- 
mucb as the interval which has elapsed has sadly blunted my recollec- 
tion of the several drawings, and has reduced me to depend on the 
jiotes I made during the week of their exhibitioo. 

The jury, whose composition has already been communicated to you, 
has met at JBinsiedeln ; and I am informed that a parish in the canton 
of Schwytz is desirous of selecting one of the designs for a new church 
wliich it proposes to build. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
A MaiiBaR of ths Ecglesiolooigal CoMiiiTrxx. 

[As we go to press we hear that the jury have given the first prize 
to the design bearing the motto Petrus janilor eceti et Pamhu doctor 
fOHiium — in the Romanesque, or Transitional, style — by MM. £. 
Deperthes and H. Marecbal, of Rheims. The second prize has been 
assigned to M. W. F. Tugginer of Soleure, for the design Non est hoe 
alimdt &c. The third to M. J. U. Lendi of Freiburg, for the design 
Omne tnlit punctum, &c. The fourth, a third gold medal, to Mr. 
Goldie, of Shefield, for the design Nisi Dominw. The following designs 
were classed as equals, and rewarded with silver medals. Timor 
Domud, by J. C. Boissonas of Geneva; Preii dem H&chsten, by 
Kaspar Jeuch of Baden (Argau) ; In hoc signo, by T. Zeerleder of 
Bern ; Pahntm qui m^niit» by J. L. Pedley of Southampton ; Der 
gkmbt, by O. Mossdorf of liucerne.] 



LLANDAPF CATHEDRAL. 

(From a Correspondent. J 

Thb restored cathedral of Uandaff was re-oi)ened for divine service on 
the Thursday in Easter week. The building has often been mentioned 
in your pages, both in reviewing Mr. Freeman's Essay on its Archi- 
tecture, and in various brief allusions to the progress of the work of 
restofation. In Mr. Freeman's book will be found an account of the 
changes undergone by the cathedral down to the oommenoement of its 
decay in the sixteenth century. The exact process of decay and 
of restoration has been chronicled in a pamphlet by the Bishop of 
Llandafff of which I enclose you a copy. What I propose doing myself 
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on tbiB occasion is to furnish some critical remarks on the present ap- 
pearance of the restored building. 

Fully to understand what has been done requires some lamiliaiity 
both with the numerous singularities of the original building, and with 
the unparalleled state to which it had been reduced during the last 
century. I will suppose your readers referring to the ground-plan con- 
tributed by Mr. Prichard to Mr. Freeman*s work, and which, I beg to 
remind you, has a scale, though Mr. Penson's plan of S. David's has 
not. They will find here that LlandaiF cathedral is distinguished from 
most British churches of the same class by the entire absence of any 
transept or central tower. The nave and choir formed one architec- 
tural whole, distinguished only by ritual arrangements and by a change 
in the details of the arcades. An arch divided the choir from the 
presbytery, while there was none between the nave and the choir. 
The presbytery itself, though of later date, formed one general mass 
with the nave and choir under one unbroken roof. A large lady- 
chapel projected from the east end, making the general effect like tlmt 
of an enormous parish church, the nave, choir, and presbytery looking 
like the nsve, and the lady-chapel like the chancel. Single aisles 
extended along the nave, choir, presbytery, and one bay of the lady- 
chspel. These were terminated at the west end by unequal towera— 
the inequality being due, as at Lynn, to a rebuilding of the northern 
one. A pair of towers designed to fiank the choir, as in some German 
examples, seem never to have been carried up. The only break in the 
long line was made by the addition of a square chapter- house on the 
south side, which has slightly the effect of a low transept. 

The change effected in the last century consisted, to describe it briefly, 
in turning a third part of the church into a ruin, and converting the 
-remainder, as nearly as might be, into the semblance of a conventicle. 
A new west front of the meanest possible Italian style was run up a 
little west of the ancient position of the rood-screen, leaving the greater 
part of the nave roofless. The remainder of the nave and the choir, 
making four bays between them, were patched up in the same wretched 
taste, ceiled, plastered, finished with a clerestory of four mean roand- 
headed windows, with flower-pots at the comer. These I remember 
myself; but I cannot speak personally as to the condition of the 
presbytery and lady chapel, which had been restored before my fiirst 
visit to Uandaff. I know however that many of the elegant windows 
had given way to round-headed apertures in the style of the new 
clerestory, and that even the east window of the lady cluipel had shared 
the same fate. The breed indeed is not wholly extinct. The famous 
Bath architect may congratulate himself that 

" There's yet one window of the pfle, 
M^ich he bnilt above the clerks' grey aiale : — "> 

the solitary relic survives in the upper part of the as yet unrestored 
chapter-house. I should be inclined to suggest its preservation as 

^ " There's yet one window of the pile, 

Which he built above the nana' green isle, 
Whence sad and oft h>oked he," &c. Campbsll. 
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a Venerable tpecimeii of what a oentory back was understood by a " very 
neat and elegant charch."^ 

What has been done hitherto is to restore every part of the building 
which still remains covered, with the exception of the chapter-house. 
The ruined nave is as yet untouched. It is so exquisitely beautiful as a 
ruin that there is something which jars upon one's feelings in the idea 
of the hand of a modem workman being laid upon it. Under any 
other circumstances the idea of ''restoring" such a relic would be 
at once scouted as little less sacrilegious than its original destruction. 
But the nave of Uandaff cathedral is an exceptional case. The church, 
as it now stands, is . in every way imperfect and incongruous. The 
rain spoils the habitable portion, and the habitable portion spoils the 
ruin. The ruin can only be thoroughly enjoyed as a ruin in those 
positions where no portion of the restored church is visible. And the 
ruin destroys at once the beauty and the utility of the restored church. 
The fair proportions of the interior are utterly lost by the sacrifice of 
the greater portion of the nave. And the portion of the building at 
present available is hardly large enough even for its use as the parish 
ehnrch of liandaff, while it is incomparably too small for its character 
as the cathedral church of the diocese. The restoration of the nave 
would undoubtedly shock both antiquarian and sentimental feelings, 
but these must yield to the requirements alike of practical necessity and 
of a higher sesthetical perception. The nave must be restored ; funds 
are being raised for its restoration ; funds which the wealth of two 
such counties as Glamorgan and Monmouth ought to have paid down 
on the spot. 

The work began at the east end with the restoration of the lady- 
chapel, which, for some years past, has necessarily acted as the only 
parish church at Uandaff. This portion is now some ten or more years 
old, and, as the character of the work has palpably improved as it has 
gone on, I am not disposed to be severe on some features, both archi* 
tectural and ritual, which may be almost regarded as representing the 
skill and knowledge of a past generation. The whole effect, viewed 
internally, is now extremely beautiful, although even to my eyes, much 
more probably to yours, the vaulted roof — the only one, you will re> 
member, in the whole church' — sadly cries for colour. I must strongly 
protest — though for this, of course, the architects are in no way re- 
sponsible — against the character of the memorials selected to com* 
memorate the late Dean and the late Bishop. Of all monstrous devices, 
a GK>thic mural tablet seems to me the most monstrous. And Dean 
Bruce-Knight, the beginner of the restoration, the refounder. in fact, 
of the cathedral, deserved a better fate than to be gibbeted in this 
fashion against the wall. Such a man had a right to his altar-tomb 
and his recumbent effigy among the ancient benefactors in whose foot- 
steps he walked. But as monuments were the first thing to be cor-* 
rupted, they seem to be the last thing to be reformed. Another gene- 
ration may perhaps surcease to deface the walls of Llandaff — another 

' See ArchflBologia Cambrensia, 1850, p. 37. 

' Unless the chapter •home is counted part of the church, whidi at T i l a nd aff it 
may be. 
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nay remove the enicting de&oelneiitB of BrecoD, mad Bsth» and Wett- 
minster. 

The east window is the only one in the lady«chapel whose tracery is 
new. It seems to be copied from those in York diapter^honse or its 
vestibule, bat it strikes me that the proportions of the circles are not 
identical. Bat oyer it is a fatal and incomprehensible featore wluch 
goes further than anything else to rain the genend eflact of the 
whole. The lady-chapel has been finished with a fiat roof, which ie a 
great error, bat, what is fisr greater, there is a sham gable over the 
east window, pretty well answering John £velyn*s notion of a Gbthic 
building, as being "without any just proportiont use, or beaaty." 
The lady-chapel ought undoubtedly to have a high roof; the hoildkig 
itself requires it, and it is rendered still more imperative by the enor- 
mous roof added to the rest of the chun^, which produces a con- 
trast not a little painful. But if it had a low roof, it eagfat in aU 
consistency to have a low gable ; nothing can be so bad as a gaUe 
standing all alone in the air doing nothing. This unacoountable 
vagary is ten or a dozen years old ; but till the present genenfaoa 
either adds the roof or takes away the gable, it becomes to a oertaitt 
extent responsible for it. 

It will be remembered that the peculiar arrangements of Llandaff 
make nave, choir, and presbytery one single architectnral mass, to be 
covered by a single unbroken roof from the west door to the high altar. 
Over the part as yet restored, the high-pitched leaden roof again 
appears. But, unluckily, in odd contrast to the lady chapel, it is 
pitched too high ; it will certainly not agree either with the existing 
gable of the west front or with the earlier one which may be tnced 
there. It would never do to innovate a hair's breadth upon that most 
perfect front ; but, if not, some very awjcward shift will be necessary 
to bring the roof and the gable into company. There is talk of drop- 
ping the roof between the towers, a poor device at best, and one vrfaich 
will effectually ruin what was clearly meant to be so effective at Uan- 
daff — the long unbroken roof. To that transept and lantern, and the 
contemplated eastern towers, were all sacrificed. It will be pity indeed 
if we are not to have it again. 

The internal effect of the presbytery, as fiur as architecture is con- 
cerned, is now very noble. In fact the new work is almost better than 
the old. The Decorated pier-arches in this part are the poorest thing 
in the cathedral, and foite a sad contrast to the unsurpassable Barly 
English ones in the nave and choir. But an extremely elegant and 
yet appropriate clerestory has been reared upon them, an excellent 
translation into Decorated of the Early English clerestory to the west. 
It is argued against liaising the roof of the lady chapel that the east 
window of this clerestory would be blocked by such a process. This 
seems to me rather like putting the cart before the horse, and, in any 
case, the window in question, even if externally blocked, would remain 
no small internal ornament. 

It is strange that this clerestory, so remarkably satisfactory within, 
should be left in an almost beggarly state outside. The parapet 
forms one unrelieved mass, without battlement, piercing, corbeUtabk^ 
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ooniice» or string. The contrast is very strange with the elegant cor* 
bel-table to the west» and the rich pierced parapet almost immediately 
below. 

The internal roof of the presbytery does not commend itself to my 
taste, but I know that my taste in roofs is hy many looked npon as 
singular. I cannot see why this part of the chnroh should not have 
been vaulted, as an arch divides it from the unvaulted nave and choir. 
But, if not vaulted, it should have had one of the coved roofs of the 
district, a form which occurs in every variety of plainness and richness. 
The actual roof is an open timber one, good enough in itself, and 
which one would have praised in a parish church somewhere else, but 
which is strikingly out of place over the high altar of Llandaff car 
thedral. 

But, far worse than all this, it is in this presbytery that we £nd the 
greatest blot on the whole restoration. The ancient reredos has been 
removed. This was a work of late Perpendicular, stretching across the 
whole Presbytery in front of the Norman arch between the presbytery 
and the Lady chapel, which, according to Mr, Freeman's theory, was 
the chancel-arch of the small original church. It was certainly some- 
what mutilated in detail ; but what then ? It had lost its upper range. 
But what then ? Either leave it palpably imperfect, throwing the blame 
upon those who made it so, or let the architects task their skill by de» 
signing a new upper range in harmony with the lower one. It certainly 
diminished the importance of a fine feature in the church, — the grand 
Norman arch. But what then ? That arch ceased to be a primary 
feature in the church some six hundred years back, when the nave and 
choir were added, and the general increase of size and magnificence in 
the whole building was surely sufficient atonement for the sacrifice of 
one individual portion. Unhappily, these arguments have not been 
listened to ; the olA reredos has departed ; to make the absurdity 
greater, it has been translated to a place against the north waU, where 
what was a grand structure in its own place, becomes simply unmean- 
ing, and almost ugly. A new reredos, imitated, I believe, from one of 
the tombs at Westminster, has been placed, not in front of, but across 
the arch, so that it looks very little like a reredos at all. Moreover, 
the steps of the high altar had necessarily greatly encroached upon the 
height of the Norman arch. A horrible direat was at one time breathed 
of removing the steps, to restore the arch to its original proportion : 
sacrificing, in fact, the dignity and propriety of efiect of the whole ca- 
thedral to a sort of superstitious reverence for this particular arch. 
This blow was happily averted ; but the shafts of the arch have been 
fitted with new bases on the west face, at the level of the steps. GK> 
round into the Lady chapel, and you will find the old ones in their na- 
tural place on the floor. 

Not very far from the new reredos, as if in rivalry of it, stands a gro- 
tesque modem monument, for which the architects are not responsible. 
Three Gothic canopies shelter — the central one a long laudatory inscrip- 
tion, the lateral onea two white marble idols, all somehow commemo- 
rating the late Dr. NichoU. Nothing worse can well be imagiujed : white 
marble itf utterly out of place in Gk>thic work, and what the figuree re- 
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preseot* it is hard to say. The honest ugliness of a huge hath 
upon legs at the other end of the church, is really less absurd and 
oflfensive. 

Going on westward from the presbytery, we enter the choir. The 
two are divided by a tall modem arch, which is certainly a very noble 
feature. But if Mr. Freeman is right in supposing that the nave and 
choir were designed for a flat ceiling, it is certainly too lofty, and, in 
any case, there is something heavy about the arch itself. The choir, 
in its original state, comprised the two bays west of .this arch, which 
were divided from the aisles by a dwarf wall. The modem choir is to 
include only the eastern bay of the two, and the dwarf wall in the west- 
em bay has been removed. Under the circumstances of the case, I do 
not object to this, as a temporary arrangement. Had the second bay 
been retained as part of the choir, two bays only would have been left 
for the congregation : an amount utterly insufficient even for the parish 
of Llandaff. The change, in fact, was absolutely necessary in the pre- 
sent state of things ; but as I trast that that state of things is only 
temporary, I trust that this change will be only temporary also. When- 
ever the ruined part is roofed in. there will be 'ample accommodation 
for any possible congregation : the choir may then regain the lost bay, 
and the dwarf wall be rebuilt. The stalls, throne, &c., are yet to 
come, being delayed for lack of funds. I think, in this case, I should 
have forborne erecting a stone pulpit of needless magnifioence, and 
beginning a set of elaborate sedilia. 

The nave and choir at present consist of the four bays so strangely 
travestied in the last century. To any one who can remember them 
in their past state, their present state is not a little wonderful and de- 
lightful. All signs of the conventicle or the town«hall have vanished ; 
the noble arcades and clerestory, unsurpassed as a specimen of simple, 
severe, Early Gothic, stand out once again in their original splendour. 
But I cannot profess complete satisfaction with the roof which they 
support. Possibly Mr. Freeman may find but few supporters, unless, 
conceivably, Mr. Petit, for his theory of the fiat ceiling, though the 
appearances at the west end certainly look somewhat like it. But in 
any case here also we should have had one of the cradle roofs of the 
district. There is a variety in which extra prominence is given to some 
of the members : a type, inferior in itself to that in which they observe 
a perfect equality, but which would, in this particular case, have adapted 
itself to the roof-shafts. The actual roof is canted, and is, to my taste, 
a little fiimsy. The seats in this part of the church are all new, of a 
sort which I never saw elsewhere, with wonderfully sloping backs. 
Kneeling is extremely difficult, and sleeping extremely easy. 

It is a strange fact that the aisle walls were built without any foun- 
dation. This original error, combined with the way in which people 
have burrowed under them to make vaults — pews for the dead, as pews 
are vaults for the living — produced a good deal of insecurity, which 
had to be remedied by the addition of buttresses outside and fiylng- 
buttresses within. This necessity is to be regretted, as one of the 
peculiarities of the church was the absence of buttresses, and also 
because the evidence for the eastern towers is no longer so clear as it 
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was. Strange to say, the aialea still retain their flat plaster ceilings — 
not doomed, I trust, to any great permanence. 

There now remains the restoration of the chapter-house and of the 
rained nave — a great work, but a simple one, except so far as it is 
complicated by the unhappy mistake in the pitch of the roof. The 
south tower will have to be rebuilt, as the merest fragment remains. 
It ought to be covered with a lofty spire, while the northern one re- 
ceives again its elaborate battlement. A pair of towers, like a pair of 
horses, ought. b«st Of all, to be an exact match, but, failing this, the 
more unlike they are the better. Moreover, in the low position of 
Llaodaff, it is highly desirable that the cathedral should have some sort 
of beacon or finger-post, more conspicuous than it has at present, to 
point out its whereabouts. The chapter-house should of course have 
a conical roof. 

You wiU see that, in the above account, I have found a good many 
£ELu1ts. But you must not suppose that I, wish to disparage the work 
as a whole. Far from it, it is one which, on the whole, I look upon 
with extreme satisfaction, and which I look upon as highly honourable 
to every one officially or professionally concerned, though the length 
of time it has taken, and the imperfect state in which it still remains, 
are anything but honourable to the grandees of so wealthy a diocese, 
divers of whom, I imagine, could easily afford to complete the work at 
a moment's notice. Still, to one who remembers what Llandaff was, 
it IB no small satisfaction to see what Llandaff is ; a restored cathedral, 
a resident bishop, a resident dean, the beginning of resident canons, 
are something of which nobody dreamed a generation back. I trust 
we may soon be able to add an organ and a choir. A cathedral with- 
out choral service is a strange anomaly. 

One extraordinary error at the re-opening I cannot help mention- 
ing. On arriving at the appointed time, I found that no admittance 
was to be had. The congregation were kept waiting in the ruin till 
the procession of the clergy had entered the church, and were then 
allowed to fight their way in how they might, to find nearly all the 
available accommodation occupied by a favoured party admitted by 
tickets ! A device more destructive to all order and decency, and 
more certain to cause discontent, could hardly have been imagined. 
One excuse given is, that if the church had been thrown open, the choir 
and presbytery could not have been preserved for the clergy. If the 
erection of a rood-screen '* smacked of the Paip," could there not have 
been a rope with a policeman or two to guard it ? Another is, that 
the church, if thrown open, would have been filled by the inhabitants 
of Cardiff, to the exclusion of people who came from a distance. Un- 
doubtedly, in any ceremony at Llandaff, the people of Cardiff will 
always have, from geographical causes, a certain advantage even over 
the people of Merthyr or Chepstow, much more over those of distant 
mountains and valleys ; but that simply proves that the latter should 
be still more on the alert. On what ground the selection for admis- 
sion was made I do not care to inquire ; the grievance is, that there 
should have been any selection at all. If the common rights of the 
Christian laity, and the common decencies of divine worship, were 
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sacrificed to any feeling of ariatocmtic exclosiveneBS* the grievance is 
still greater. And at such a place as Llandaff* nothing coidd be more 
impolitic. In a country where the church is still looked upon as half 
alien and half oligarchic; not the people's church, but the Saxon's 
diurch and the gentleman's church ; close to a large commercial town, 
whose inhabitants are by no means disposed to bow either to spiritual 
or temporal masters, distinctions of this sort are perfect madness. 
If the whole vamiKo^ o-xKo^ of Cardiff had joined in the ceremony, even 
though a few county grandees had been thereby kept out, what would 
it have been, to any rational person, but a ground of rejoicing ? De- 
pend upon it, in Wales or England or anywhere else, if the Church 
wishes to get on, it must be content to be die Church of the People. 



THE ARBtJtHNOT MISSAL. 

To the Editor of the EccleHologist. 

Dear Sib, — As you lately inserted a letter from me describing an an- 
cient Scottish Service Book, I am in hopes that you will do what you 
can to assist my brother and myself in seeking to rescue from obscurity 
the only Scottish Missal which is now known to exist. 

In order to give your readers an idea of its value, I cannot do better 
than transcribe the Prospectus which we have issued. 

"MISSALE SCOTICANUM 

SIVB LIBKR BKATI TKRRKNANI ECCLRSIE DB ARBUTHNOT. 

" The Bishop of Brechin and the Rev. G. H. Forbes propose to print and 
publish by subscription this unique and most interesting volume. At the 
Reformation the destruction of Cnurcb books was almost complete. Such 
zeal was displayed, that documentary proof exists of the burning of those 
which had belonged to the Chapel Royal, by the Regent Murray himself, and 
the fashion having been set in this high quarter, the result is that (so ikr as is 
certainly known) the Liber de Arbuthnot alone has been preserved to show 
what were the Liturgical Uses of the Mediaeval Church oi Seotland. Hitherto 
it has been supposed, even by such well-informed antiquaries as the Rev. 
Thomas Innes, that the use of Sarum was universal in that Qiurch, but the 
existence of this valuable work and the fresh li^ht that has been thrown lately 
on those times by various recent archaeological discoveries, show that this 
opinion must to a certain decree be modified. 

" As the Scottish Church in the twelfth and early part of the thirteenth cen- 
turies was remodelled by English Prelates and Priests after the English pat- 
tern, it was natural that her Liturgy shoidd be fashioned after an English 
tjrpe, and accordingly the use of Salisbury was adopted in every case of which 
we have knowledge. But the Wars of the Succession (1292—1360) and the 
Schism in the Papacy (1378—1424) in which Scotland and England took 
different sides, so alienated those countries from each other, that in the 
fifteenth century every departure from the English Use was' popular in the 
Church of Scotland. France had become the mirror in which Sootiaad dressed 
herself. The Aberdeen Breviary (1509—10) more than once speaks of itaelf 
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M IbUowinff the ' Scottish Use ;' and in the same year we have evidence of the 
desire of the Kiiur of Scots <to seclude Salisbery^ Use/ 



Salisbery 

'* The work now to be printed, written twenty years before that date, is an 
interesting monument of the divergence that had taken pbce in the end of 
fifteenth century from the Sarum Use introduced into Scotknd about the end 
of the twelfth. Even in the most important parts, the Ordinary and the 
Cknoo, theae difleiienoes are to be found, while the Propria Sanetormm are of 
course peculiar and very curious. As a matter of mere historical interest* it 
may be atated, that some of the Sequences preserve allusions to incidents not 
elsewhere recorded in the lives and acts of the chief saints and apostles of 
Scotland, such as S. Kentieem and S. Ternan, &c. 

*' The work is a folio of 246 leaves and was completed on the 22nd of 
February, 1491 — 2. It was written for the parish church of Teman of Ar* 
buthnot, in the diocese of S. Andiew's, by James SybbaM, the Vicar. Though 
the ilhuninatioms are not equal to many contemporaneous ones in Ensland 
•nd Praaoe, the writing is handsooey justifying tne reputation whieh Sybbald 
aeema to have had in hu day as a public scribe. Besides this work, he wrote 
for the same church a Psalter, completed March 4, 1482—3, and a volume of 

Hours. The three volumes are now in the possession of Viicottnt Aibuthnot* 

Sybbald died 22nd August, 1507. 
*'The price of the volume which will be a small quarto, is fixed at j£l. If. 

Fine paper £2. 2s. 

** No mote copies will be printed, either on fine or common paper, than are 

subaeribed for. The snbwanption list will be closed on the dlst July, 1867. 

The names of subacribers may bo sent to die Bev. G. H. Foibes» Burnt- 

iahmd.'^ 

I may add, that on comparing the Ordinary and Canon of the Scot- 
tish Office Book, I find that where it varies from the Sarum use. it 
coincides very much with that which Mr. Maskell (I know not upon 
what aotbority) calls the use of Bangor. If the latter is rightly 
named, it suggests some curious speculations as to remaining influences 
of the Celtic Church, to which perhaps both may be traced. 

There is a very remarkable series of interpolations in the Gloria in 
Excelsia in honour of the Blessed Vurgin Mary» and generally there is 
mueh to interest the liturgical student. 

On these grounds I hope that you will interest your readers in our 
proposed work, and induce them to aid us by subscribing. The style 
of printing is handsome, and the work must be confessed to b^ a 
valuable and curions contribution to the study of this branch of 
theology. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient seryant» 

Albx. Episc. Basc^iN. 
Dundee, May 10, 1857. 
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MR. STREET ON GERMAN POINTED ARCHITECTURE. 

A Paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society, by Gkorqb Ed« 
MUND Strbbt, Esq. 

SoMs apology is necessary to the Society for venturing, as I am about 
to do, with but a short time before me, and in one lecture, to attempt 
to grapple with so large a subject as is that of Pointed Architecture in 
Germany. My only excuse for making such an attempt must be the 
▼ivid recollection of the journeys I have at different times made in that 
country, and the desire to help cordially in explaining to those who 
have stUl the journey before them, the features which characterize 
its architecture. 

I have unfortunately been unable to hear what Mr. Parker has told 
you of Pointed architecture in France ; but no doubt he has dilated with 
sufficient enthusiasm upon the exquisite art there seen, upon the skill 
in the disposition of the ground plans — never equalled elsewhere — apon 
the beauty and vigour of the sculpture, and upon the nervous man)i« 
ness and at the same time delicacy of the art in nearly all the buildings 
of the best period, at least in the old He de France, in Picardy, and in 
Normandy. I grieve to say that I shall be able to give no such com* 
mendation to German architecture, and that, delightful as the recollec- 
tions of what I have seen there are, I cannot nevertheless shut my eyes 
to the fact that in most respects it is entirely inferior to the develope- 
ment of the same style in France and England. 

There are at the same time some peculiarities in the dates of old 
German work which are rather striking in comparison with English and 
French works. 

You have there, first of all, a few buildings, such as the convent at 
Lorsch, which are said to be and perhaps are of Roman design. Then 
next there is an immense group of churches, of which those of Cologne 
and the Rhineland are the most distinguished examples, which, whilst it 
is entirely unlike anything in the rest of Northern Europe, has a most 
remarkable affinity to the Lombard churches in the north of Italy, at 
Pavia, Bergamo, and elsewhere. These churches date from the early 
part or the middle of the twelfth century and continue with but little 
alteration of importance down to the end of the thirteenth, when the 
strange spectacle is seen of a style almost completely Romanesque in 
its character suddenly supplanted by another style which, so far as I 
can see, in no way grew out of it, and which is distinguished from 
the first by peculiarities of a most marked kind, and by the perfect 
and complete form which it at once assumed. Then after this style, 
which again in its turn retained its hold longer than our styles ever did, 
and which to a late period is altered only slightly in its detail, you will 
find another essentially German style answering in point of date to our 
later Third -Pointed and to French Flamboyant. The Germans have 
therefore less natural growth to show in their architecture than we 
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have. ' Instead of our beautiful gradations from Romanesque to Third- 
Pointed in which the germ of each developemeot is to be discovered in 
the antecedent work, you have there a series of breaks or gaps in the 
chain which it is very difficult to account for, snd which make the 
study of the style highly interesting, and at the same time somewhat 
perplexing. 

Tlie question seems naturally to arise whether each of these new 
styles, thus wanting in evidence of natural growth one out of the other, 
is to be looked at as a German invention in the true sense of the word, 
or as the result of the sudden conversion of a slow and sluggish people 
to the beauties of foreign work, and then their reiolute and hearty 
earnestness, in the attempt to make the style their own by some in- 
fusion of national peculiarities. 

I incline to this last opinion because I believe that no style was ever 
invented. Architecture has always grown graduaUy and systemati- 
cally, and it is quite possible to imagine that Germany may have re- 
fused to follow the lead of France and England in art until their supe- 
riority was so great as to make it an absolute matter of necessity, and 
that then an attempt would be made to give a national character to 
what they had in the first place borrowed. 

A slight comparison of dates of. a few buildings will explain my 
grounds for speaking as 1 do of German architecture. 

Of the Rhine churches the most remarkable are the work of the 
thirteenth century. S. Gereon at Cologne was commenced ▲.d. 1200 
and vaulted in a.d..1227. S. Cunibert was in building from a.d 1205 
to A.D. 1248, when it was consecrated. Naumburg has a nave of 
A.D. 1200. Limburg is early in the thirteenth century ; and Bam- 
berg the same ; whilst Gelnhausen was in building from a.d. 1250 to 
A.D. 1370. Now all these churches are of such a character that were 
we to see them in France we should at once put them down as the 
work of the end of the twelfth century, and we should look for an- 
other class to fill up the period between aj». 1200 and a.d. 1270, 
when Cologne was commenced or the nave of Strasburg completed. 
You will see how important these dates are when you consider that 
at the same time that S. Gereon and S. Cunibert at Cologne, the 
choir of Magdeburg, and Gelnhausen, were being built, Amiens ca- 
thedral, S. Deois and other churches of the same kind were rising 
throughout France, whilst in England Westminster and a host of other 
churches of late First-Pointed were built at the same time. I do not 
mean to say absolutely that no transitional buildings are to be found, 
but only that they were of extraordinary rarity and do not afford the 
same evidence of natural growth that our own do. 

Of work really similar to our own First- Pointed I can hardly give 
you more than one example, and that at Lubeck in the north porch of 
the cathedral, where — to say the least — the paternity of the work may 
well be doubtful. Of a later style and almost unique in its character, 
is the fine church of S. Elizabeth, at Marburg, a church whose date is 
well known (a.d. 1235 to a.d. 1283), and which affords us one of the 
few German examples of a style intermediate between the work at S. 
Gereon and that of Cologne cathedral. This will be seen by the 
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sketches whidi I ha^e here, in whidi, ho^vcrer, it is to be obserred 
tiiat the design of the Bare and apaidal terminatiafns of the choir and 
transepts are the early portions of the work, and that the fittings and 
west front date nearer the end of the century. In the still beautifni 
reredos I think we may see tiie trsces of an incipient departure from 
the style of the earlier work, and an approach to identity with what i 
must consider as the inferior art of the tiic«\>ugh German Gothic* as 
it is seen in its perfecUon in the eathedral at Cologne. 

The aisles of the nave of Magdeburg cathedral ae&ai also to me to 
be Tastly superior to any other Olennan woik of the date tiiat I know, 
whilst the western rood-screen and some of Ae detaik of the western 
choir at Naumburg are also of a degree of beauty which it would be 
very difficult to surpass elsewhere. The aisles of Faderbom Cathedral, 
too, are of a peculiar but exceedingly good character. But theae are, 
as I think, only exceptions* which serve to prove the rule, and cannot 
in any degree be taken as evidence of the same kind of growth and 
gradual developement that we trace with so much interest in every 
church and building of the middle ages in England. It was an archi- 
tecture of fits and starts and conceits, not of growHi, and fuU therefore 
of the contradictions and eccentricities which such a condition necea- 
saiily involves. And now having so far paved the way ijy a short state- 
ment of what is really the great peculiarity of German architecture, I 
will go on to consider and describe the several varieties of die style 
radier more in detail. 

And first of all, as to the ground-plan* It is a curious fisct, that 
each national style of Pointed architecture has been distinguished by 
its adherence to some peculiarity of g^und-plan, as well as by other 
distinctiTe features. In Bngland, we all know how great was the love 
for the square east end, and how strong the desire to extend the length 
of the nave to a sometimes almost unreasonable extent. In France, 
you know how steadily the apsidal termination was adhered to, and 
how completely it was the rule to have an. aisle and chapels round the 
apse, making, in some of the finer French churches, an approach to ab- 
solute perfection of effect. You know, too, how very rare the square 
east end was in Fk«nce, and yet how equally rare was any but a square 
end to the transepts. In Italy, again, there are peculiarities. Either 
you have immense halls, wide and long beyond all other examples, 
and borrowed, no doubt, from the ancient basilica ; or apsidal churches, 
in which the aisles do not extend round the apse, and a series of apaidal 
chapels are sometimes added to the east of the transepts. 

In Germany, as I shall show, we have an equaUy distinct class of 
ground-plans. The apsidal termination, though most general, does 
not altogether supplant the square end ; but it is remarkable, that un- 
like the beautiful chevets of the FVench churches, the German apses are 
rarely surrounded with aisles or chapels. They are either simply 
apsidal, or parallel triapsidal, or transverse triapsldal, and the main 
difference between early and late examples, is to be found in the intiXH 
duction of that angularity which gradually became the great feature of 
all German work. The early apsidal terminations were all circular : 
as, for instance, in the Apostles' church, at Cologne ; whilst in Marburg, 
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ud later, in the little ohapel of 8. Werner, at Baeharach, thoogh the 
tranaverae triapeidal plan ia identical in other reapecta, it differa in that 
the apaea are polygonal, instead of circolar. At Bonn, the eaatem 
apae ia circular, the tranaeptal apae polygonal ; and you may alwaya 
take thia aa one of the certain evidencea of later date, in worka which 
may otherwiae very nearly correspond. 

Of parallel triapsidal ehurchea, the church at Laacfa, and S. Jamea 
at Katisbon, are early examplea ; whilst Ratiabon cathedral. 8. Cathe- 
rine. Liibeck, the Maiien-Kirdte, at Muhlhauaen, and the Wieaen- 
Kirche, at Soeat, are examplea of the same plan angulariaed at a later 
day. And you ahould note, that thia parallel triapeidal plan ia by far 
the most common of Grerman plans in all ages, and ia, moreover, one 
of which scarcely any examplea exist out of (Germany. 

Sometimee, aa in 8. Nicholas, Lemgo, whilst the choir ia apsidal, 
the eaat end of the aisles ia square ; bat this ia a rather rare and very 
bad plan. In all these varieties of arrangement, there is no compariaon 
for a minute with the beauty of the French chevet ; but it is right to 
observe, that there are aome examplea of imitation of this better type. 

One of the earUest and most interesting, is the church of 8. Oode- 
hard, at Hildesheim, in which we have the aisle round the apse, with 
three apaidal chapela, as well as aptidal chapels east of the tranaepta. 
This plan was imitated in the grand parish church of 8. Jamea, also at 
Hildesheim, at a mudi later date^ The apse of Magdeburg cathedral 
is very much like that of 8. Godehard, but of rather later date, and 
remarkable for the profusion of dog-tooth in ita cornices. In both, 
it is to be observed that the small chapels round the apse, are mere 
excreaceoces, and finish with stone roofs, below the parapet of the 
aisle. The Marien-Kirche at Lilbeck, ia a later example of a chevet, 
whilat at Cologne cathedral, in emulation of Amiens, a plan of the 
best kind was adopted, and again wrought out cm a smaller scale at 
Altenberg. There can be little doubt ^at it was not only in emula- 
tion but also in imitation, of a French church, that this plan was 
deaigned. 8carcely another German church is at all like it, whereas 
ita plan waa the common one in France. In the Marien-Kirche at 
Lubeck, where there is an aisle round the apse, it is formed in the 
moat; clumsy manner, by enlarging the chapels; whilat 8. Giles* at 
Brunswick, iUustratea another and unsucceaaful plan, viz., an apse, 
"with the surrounding aide, but no chapeb. 

I believe one of the reasons for this difference between French and 
German plans is to be found in the very remarkable objection which 
the Gennans always exhibited to any departure from correct orienta- 
tion of any of their altars. In the French chevet, it ia impossible to 
attend to this ; and hence, in a country where the feeling was strong 
on the point,. it would be felt to be an unsuitable form. I believe that 
it waa BO felt in England, where, to the present day, the prejudice in 
favour of strict orientation is stronger than in any other country in 
Europe. 

In Germany, we have most remarkable evidence of the feeling. At 
Magdeburg, for example, the altars in the apse of the cathedral are 
ail placed with their fronts facing due west, and cutting, therefore, in 
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the strangest way across all the mun architectural lines of the building. 
It was for this reason that the parallel triapsidal plan was so popular. 

But there is another most curious arrangement of plan, to which I 
must refer ; that, namely, of which Laach, Bamberg, Worms, Mayence, 
S. Sebald Nuremberg, and Naumburg, are remarkable examples, in 
which both east and west ends have apsidal choirs. The object of 
these western choirs is not very intelligible ; but in that at Naumburg, 
we have most curious evidence of what I have before referred to : for 
the original altar in the western apse faces west, and has its back, 
therefore, towards the nave, so that the face of the Priest at the altar 
would be seen by the congregation in the nave. 

I ought to have observed, in speaking of some examples of apses 
with aisles, that even in these, the treatment was essentially German. 
The two churches at Nuremberg are examples which, as the aisles are 
of the same height as the choir, and the whole roofed over with one 
immense roof, present the appearance on the exterior of immense 
apses without aisles. And certainly there is great grandeur of effect 
in such a tennination, though less structural truth, and less internal 
variety and beauty. Still, they are admirable departures from ordinary 
rules. The churches at Munster, S. Stephen at Vienna, Munich 
cathedral, Landshut, and the Wiesen-Kirche at Soest, are examples 
of the same kind of design. They have a very fine efiect of simple 
unbroken height, but the absence of the triforium and clerestory is 
not forgiven, whilst the plan helped to develope that German extra- 
vagance of proportion in the length of the window monials which we 
so often have to deplore. 

And here I must not forget to tell you of the cathedral at Aix-la« 
Ghapelle, and the church of S. Gereon, at Cologne, in which the naves 
are circular and decagonal, of great size and grand effect, with long 
choirs running out to the east* 

In the earlier churches western transepts are also not uncommon, as 
at S. Cunibert, S. Andrew, and S. Pantaleon at Cologne, S. Paul at 
Worms, Mayence, and many other examples ; whilst towers of small 
size were commonly placed in the re-entering angles, between the nave, 
and choir, and transepts, as well as over their intersections. 

Lastly, there is a plan of common occurrence, especiaUy among 
smaller churches, in which the main building is a large and lofty paral- 
lelogram, with a small apse tacked on at t£e end, without any regard 
to proportion. There are two or three of these churches in Nurem- 
berg, and many elsewhere. 

I have detained you for a long time on the subject of g^und-plans, 
but it is one of importance to the right understanding of any style of 
church architecture, and it was not possible therefore to pass it over. 

I will now ask you to consider, a little in detail, the characteristics 
of the early German work. I do not intend to go thoroughly into the 
question of pure Romanesque work, for which I have no time. I am 
dealing with Pointed architecture, and must con6ne myself as much as 
possible to it only. We may take the early churches at Gologpae, and 
along the banks of the Rhine, as examples of the kind of work which 
is perhaps the most interesting, and very thoroughly Gkrman in all its 
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characteristics. It was derived, as I hare no doubt, from the churches 
in fjombardy, with which it has rery many features absolutely identical. 
The churches at Pavia are beyond all question the prototypes of those 
at Cologne ; but it is to be observed that their scale is smaller, and, 
their effect certainly not so fine. 

S. Castor at Coblentz, at the end of the twelfth century ; Andernach 
a little later ; Zinzig, S. Gereon, and S. Cunibert, Cologne, at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, give us a fairly complete evidence 
of the succession of styles. After these we have limburg and Geln- 
haosen, taking us on to the time at which the German Complete Gothic 
waa in other places in full perfection. 

In the early churches there are many features worthy of remark : — 
First, The curiously early developement of a kind of heavy cusping, 
of which Worms, Zinzig, Boppart, Andernach, and S. Gereon at Co- 
logne, are good examples. It is essentially German, and I know 
nothing like it out of the Rhine district. 

Secondly. The treatment of the apsidal terminations is very re- 
markable. 8. Castor, at Coblentz, e.g., at the end of the twelfth 
century, has three stages in its apse, whereof that next the ground 
has a trefoiled arcade, the next is pierced with round-headed windows, 
whilst under the eaves is a recessed arcade and a cornice, which, in 
one form or other, was almost the invariable finish of these early apses, 
Zinzig has the same kind of apse, but it is polygonal, and each side is 
gabled. The eaves-cornice has a row of square sunk panels below it ; 
and this singular feature we see reproduced very often, as at S. Gereon. 
The apse at Andernach is nearly identical with that at Coblentz, as 
also is that of Bonn. The fine cathedral at Worms has a very singular 
arrangement. The apse is polygonal, with the eaves-cornice, and 
ground arcade, as at Coblentz, but in the intermediate stage it has 
circular windows, filled in with quatrefoils and sexfoils. The apse -and 
steeple of 8. Martin, at Cologne, are extremely noble examples of these 
portions of the early German churches. Generally speaking, these 
early apsidal terminations are most remarkable for their similarity of 
design, but their external effect is, nevertheless, always striking. 

The third and chief feature of the early German churches is the 
treatment of their steeples. They are square or octangular in plan, 
without buttresses, arcaded or pierced with windows pretty regularly 
all over their surface, and roofed in the most varied manner. You are 
all, no doubt, familiar with some examples of these really striking 
towers, and you will feel, I think, that in their whole composition they 
generally look too much like turrets, and are often too uniform in their 
height to be perfectly satisfactory. The towers were often gabled, and 
had square spires rising from the points of the gables ; or, as in the 
fine example at Soest, they had octagonal spires. This Soest example 
has great interest : it is the first perfect example, so far as I know, of 
a long series of very remarkable steeples. At Paderborn, indeed, there 
is no doubt that the tower had a spire ; but it is destroyed, and Soest 
is therefore the more interesting. At a later date, this kind of steeple 
was reproduced at Liineburg and Liibeck, in the steeples which adorn 
their churches. 
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The variety of ornamental moulding is leas, I think» in Oermnny 
than in either Bngland or France ; but there are some fine ezamplea ol 
carving in capitals and stringcourses of early date at Naumburg and 
Magdeburg. 

The groining of early German churches is generally simple. The lan^ 
terns, where central, are covered in with a plain kind of domical vaolt ; 
and the apses have generally hemispherical groining, sometimes marked 
with ribs. The vaulting is first of all plain waggon vaulting, then 
simple quadripartite, and sometimes — especially where (as is often the 
case in Germany) one bay of the groining covers two bays of the nave 
— it is sezpartite, and generally then very much raised in the centre. 

Doorways are almost invariably square-headed, under Pointed arches. 
In the north porch of Liibeck Cathedral, as also at Andemach, and at 
S. Cunibert, and again at S. GFereon, Cologne, is a very peonliar door* 
head, formed by two straight lines sloping to the centre at a very 
obtuse angle. 

The windows are generally of a very simple and rude kind. There 
was no approach in their treatment to that delicacy which is such an 
especial characteristic of our Bnglish First^Pointed ; and this mainly 
because the science of mouldings was never worked out thoroughly by 
the early German school. It is true that no school of architects has 
ever rivalled the English in this particular ; and one reason, perhaps, 
for this is to be found in the resolute way in which foreigners resisted 
any modification of the square abacus, whose only fault was, no doubt, 
the limitation it imposed upon the outline of mouldings. 

One other feature of these churches must not be forgotten, viz., the 
grreat size of their triforia. This was usual all over Europe in Roma- 
nesque buildings ; but in (Germany in this, as in other things, the early 
tradition was long adhered to, and you have nowhere else such elabo- 
rate constructional galleries as theirs. Even in works of the latest 
date they are found, — as, for instance, in the curious church of S. An- 
drew, at Frankfort, where the outer aisles are galleried all round with 
a triforium, the arches in front of which are about twice the height of 
the main arches below them. The interior of Andemach cathedral 
will explain how graiui the treatment of this feature was in the earliest 
buildings, 

I trust I have said enough now to show you, at any rate, the geaenJ 
characteristics of early ,German work. Its great marks of distinction 
from French and English work are to be seen mainly in its planning, 
the treatment and number of its towers and spires* and in the pecu* 
liarly Italian character of its apsidal terminations ; and, as I have said, 
this style prevailed, with but little modification, up to the very time at 
which the completely developed German Middle-Pointed made its ap*. 
pearance. 

J suppose the characteristics of this later work must be known to most 
of you. Cologne cathedral is in fact so completely an embodiment of 
nearly all the essential features of the style, and is so well known to most 
people that I suspect less description is required of it than of any other 
foreign style. It has been often said — and that by no mean authori- 
ties — that the German Middle -Pointed was identical with our own, 
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and indeed that this one style prevailed for a time all over Barope. 
The theory would be pretty if it were true : the gradual working up 
to the same point in various ways, and the gradual divergence of art 
again in different directions, would certainly be a strong ground for 
giving in our adhesion to this one perfect and universal style. But 
I confess that though there is something of a similarity, I have not 
been able to trace any thing like an identity between Oerman and 
French and English work at any time. I am thankful for this because, 
with all its beauty, the best German Middle-Pointed style is not a 
great style, and has many and obvious defects. From the very first is 
conspicuous that love of lines which is so marked and so unpleasant a 
peculiarity in German art, and that desire to play with Geometrical 
figures — I know not how else to express what I mean — which in time 
degenerated into work as pitiful and contemptible as any of which 
mediaeval architects were ever guilty. 

I have here a large collection (which should have been larger had I 
had time to select all the examples which I have scattered through my 
sketch-books) of German window traceries, which will enable you to 
judge whether I am too severe in my opinion of their demerits. And 
you may observe, by the way, that whilst in the earlier styles we have 
very many points for consideration in studying the characteristics of 
the style, in this work there is a sacrifice of almost everything else to 
the desire to introduce in every direction specimens of new and inge- 
nious combinations of tracery. The windows at Paderborn are some 
of the finest and purest examples of early tracery. They are genuine 
and noble examples, and quite free from any tinge of the faults of later 
examples, and worthy of comparison with the best of our own early 
traceries. The mouldings of these windows are simple, but composed 
mainly of a succession of bold rolls, and so entirely free from any 
lininess. In the cupola of S. Gereon at Cologne, and a little later 
in its sacristy are also some good early traceries, whilst most of the 
windows at Marburg are also examples of the same character. So 
too are the traceries in one of the Brunswick west fronts, and in 
the apse of the church of S. Giles in the same city. From these 
look to the windows of S. Mary, Lemgo, and you have the com- 
mencement of the new style, though these are fine windows, boldly 
and simply conceived and carried out. Next to these come the mar- 
vellous series of traceries in Minden cathedral ; a series, I suppose, 
quite unmatched for variety, and indeed, I must own, for a certain 
grandeur of effect, by those in any church in Europe. You will be 
struck, I think, by the curious desire for variety of arrangement which 
these traceries evidence. They are a series of aisle windows, placed 
side by side in a cathedral church of very modest pretensions. S. 
Martin in the same town has a great variety of traceries of a later type 
— good examples of the kind of tracery which henceforward is to be 
found for a long time predominant throughout nearly the whole of 
Germany, in which, whilst one admires and wonders at the ingenuity 
which has devised so many combinations of spherical triangles and 
drcles, one is tempted to think that the men who excelled in this 
sort of work would have been admirably fitted for designing children's 
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toys and puzzles, but had much better have been kept away from 
church windows. Among the other sketches of traceries, those from 
Ratisbon are of the best kind. Whilst those from the cloister at 
Constance (essentially German work) are almost as interesting as the 
Paderborn examples in their ingenious variety of form. They show 
too, occasionally, a tendency to ogee lines in the tracery, which leads me 
to say a few words on the curious fact, that whereas in England the 
ogee line was always seen in the later Middle- Pointed work, this was 
by no' means the case in Germany. The tracery in the staircase to the 
Rath-haus at Ratisbon, though of late date, is noticeable for the 
almost entire absence of any but pure Geometrical figures, but then 
these are thrown about in a confused and irregular manner, and are 
entirely wanting in due subordination of parts. When, however, the 
ogee line does show itself in German work, it is always a certain 
evidence of debasement. 

But to leave the question of traceries and to justify my denial of the 
virtues of German Pointed architecture, let me ask you to compare the . 
effect of French and German work side by side in some of these most 
valuable evidences of facts which photography so liberally affords ua. 
You have here side by side a west door from Amiens and from Co- 
logne ; and again here, some door-jamb sculpture from Amiens be- 
tween similar works frx)m Strasburg. Now striking as these German 
examples are, do you not see how entirely the Germans sacrifice all no- 
bility and simplicity of expression, all that we call repose, to the vain 
desire to arrest attention by some tricky arrangement of a drapery and 
some quaint speckiness or lininess of detail ? 

The German love of tracery is evidenced by the fondness for Buch 
spires as that of Freiburg, which, striking as it is, is not altogether a 
legitimate kind of thing, and is certainly inferior in its effect to the 
much simpler spires of which we are so justly proud. 

I can only say a few words as to the plans of German Complete 
Gothic, and this only to repeat what I have before said as to the ex- 
tent to which they contrived to build on the same plans as in earlier 
days. The parallel and transverse triapsidal plans were as popular in 
Germany in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as they were in the 
twelfth and thirteenth, of which the little chapel in the castle at 
Marburg is a curious example. It is apsidal at the east and west 
ends, and the bay between has the window-splay so contrived as to 
make another apse north and south. It was in detail more than in 
plan that the later architects developed. 

But I feel that time will not allow me to go into the features of the 
style with more minuteness, or to do more than direct your attention 
to the strange eccentricity which characterizes the last phase of Ger- 
man Gothic, of which the design for the spire of Ulm (never carried' 
out) is one of the most curious examples. In the short time that 
still remains to me, I would rather prefer to call your attention to the 
local peculiarities which you will meet with in different districts of 
this great country — a part of my subject which would, if I had time 
for it, be of more value perhaps to those who are going to explore 
German churches for themselves than any other. 
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I have said so much about the churches of Cologne and the Rhine, 
that I need say no more than that they are very much a class by them- 
selves. You have there the best specimens of early churches ; whilst 
in Cologne cathedral, in Altenberg abbey, in the church of the Minorites 
at Coiogpne — an admirable example — in the very interesting church at 
Oberwesel. and in S. Werner at Bacharach, a church at Andemach» 
and Frankfort cathedral, you have a series of examples within a short 
distance of each other of the best complete German Gothic. 

Then leaving this district and going in a north-easternly direction, 
you will find a series of towns full of local peculiarities, quite unlike 
those of the Rhine, Munster, for instance, with its churches of great 
height and without distinction between nave and aisles; or So^t, 
where the beautiful Wiesen-kirche affords one of the finest evidences 
of what Germans could do in their palmiest days : whilst in the other 
churches in the same little known city you would see examples of 
Romanesque of the most grand kind in the remarkable steeple of the 
cathedral, and of a very curious kind in the low groined entrances 
which support a continuation of the triforia round the west end of 
the naves. In towns like these, and Paderbom. Lemgo, Herford, 
Minden, and Hildesheim, you will find a rich store of architec- 
tural matter ; and then if you will venture so far, you will find at 
Luneburg. and Lubeck, and Ratzeburg, abundant examples (as I have 
once before explained in this room) of the German mode of building 
in brick developed in a group of churches quite unlike any others in 
Germany, and most interesting in every point of view. Then again 
there are those curious churches at Brunswick, and Halberstadt, Mag- 
deburg, and Burg, whose west fronts, contrived apparently solely for 
the sake of obtaining space for the display of immense window tra- 
ceries, are so completely local and so thoroughly, I suppose I may say, 
an invention ! Here too you will see the churches almost invariably 
with gabled aisles, — sometimes, as in the cathedral at Lemgo, so gabled 
at the sides that one doubts which is the side and which the end, and 
sometimes, as in a church at Brunswick, filled with tracery and panel- 
ling of extreme beauty. Then again at Halberstadt, Erfurt, Naumburg, 
and Marburg, you may see some of the most excellent work in all 
Germany of the best period. And if you go further south, to where 
Nuremberg takes you back in almost all externals to the sixteenth 
century, or where Ratisbon to the thirteenth, you will find yourselves 
again in the neighbourhood of brick churches, at Landshut and 
Munich : and lastly at Freiburg you may see one of the very best of 
German churches, eclipsed though it undoubtedly is by the unequalled 
(in Germany) nave of the thoroughly German cathedral of Strasburg. 
I can but give you a hurried list of names, but not without a warm re- 
commendation to you to go and see for yourselves how very much is to be 
learnt in all these churches, not only in architectural matters, but even 
much more in ecclesiological. Germany is the one part of £urope in 
which the furniture of the Middle Ages still remains. There where 
in Protestant Nuremberg every altar still stands with its white cloth, 
and candles, and crucifix ; where the great rood still hangs aloft in the 
churches ; where in one church, as at Brandenburg, one may see some 
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thirty or forty mediaeval vestments still hanging untouched in their old 
presses ; where you may see screens of every date, from Early Ro- 
manesque to the latest Pointed ; where coronse. and all kinds of metal 
furniture and ancient stall work of a date far earlier than any other 
country in Europe can show are still preserved ; where, as in the choirs 
of Halberstadt and Hildesheim, the old illuminated office books still 
rest upon the old choir desks ; where hangings of quaint and gorgeous 
patterns still hang round the choirs, and where triptychs and carved 
retables are so common that one forgets to take note of them ; — there 
it is, I say, that you must go if you would wish to study and to un- 
derstand fully the ecclesiology of the Middle Ages. It is indeed a 
country full of the most wonderful interest to the ecclesiologist in all 
ways, and I am anxious to say that though I have been asked hy 
your committee to give a second paper on Italian architecture, I feel 
very strongly that I should be doing their work much better by telling 
you somewhat of all those things to which I have just referred. In 
the first place, I have said my say on Italy, and have nothing ne^w to 
tell you ; and secondly, I have been obliged to avoid saying one word 
either on the furniture or glass of German churches, or on the do. 
mestic architecture in which the country is so rich, — and on all these 
points I should be only too glad at some future day to ^ve you some 
notes of what I have seen. 



THE COMPETITION FOR GOVERNMENT OFFICES IN 

WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Ws congratulate ourselves when we see the vast number, and the ill 
arrangement, of the designs that now crowd Westminster Hall, that it 
is not within our province to attempt a minute examination of the col* 
lection. But we are sufficiently interested in the result of the com- 
petition, in many points of view, to make it worth while to express 
an opinion on more than one subject connected with this important 
exhibition. 

First of all, without going into the details of the published con- 
ditions of the competition, — with respect to which, as also in many 
other particulars, we desire to express our full concurrence with our 
contemporary, the Saturday Revieto,—^we must protest strongly against 
the shortness of the time allowed for the preparation of the drawing^p 
against the great delay in the nomination of the judges, and (we regret 
to say,) against the constitution of the jury as finally selected. With- 
out meaning to insinuate the least suspicion against the perfect fairness 
with which these gentlemen will perform the task allotted to them, 
and without laying much stress on the most damaging circumstance 
that has been brought to light, viz. that the Duke of Buccleugh is per- 
sonally interested in a particular arrangement of the site, or on the 
assertion that Mr. Burn is his Grace's ordinary architect, we take our 
stand on the broad ground that it is worse thap absurd, in an architec- 
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tunil competition, to have no stronger professional assessor than the 
gentlemaa selected, and no architectural amateur at all among the 
judges. We do not mean for a moment to dispute the fitness of re- 
presentiog^ practical and official knowledge by Lord Eversley, or his- 
tory and archaeology by Lord Stanhope, ur the painter's estimate of 
architecture by Mr. David Roberts. All these eminent persons de- 
serve their place on the commission ; and Mr. Brunei is unexception- 
ble as an engineer, while Mr. Stirling, as a practical lover of the fine 
arts, will bring an educated aesthetical taste to bear on the decision. 
But we think that the jury ought to have been more numerous, and 
to have embraced ad<titional elements of strength. Many English 
architects of first-rate eminence are understood to have held aloof from 
the competition, who might have been associated with Mr. Bum with 
much greater chance of satisfying the anxious candidates. And the 
large and intelligent class of architecturalists, not merely in our own 
favourite domain of the Pointed style, but such accomplished amateurs 
as " Athenian " Aberdeen, are excluded altogether. We feel very 
strongly that a grievous blunder has been committed in these arrange- 
ments ; and it is the more inexcusable, in that the present minister of 
Works was repeatedly warned by the press of the state of public 
opinion on the matter. We hope sincerely that the decision of the 
jury will be such as will carry along with it the general verdict ; but 
we cannot say we envy them their task. 

An inspection of the competing designs in Westminster Hall did not 
so much impress us with a sense of architectural progress, as it seems 
to have done many of our contemporaries. We do not of course pre- 
tend that our sympathies were unengaged in favour of our own English 
style ; but we were prepared to find that superhuman efforts had been 
made by some of the rival school, such as would excuse, if not justify, 
the selection of some design in the Classical style. In this, however, 
we are agreeably disappointed. The classical designs, though nume- 
rous, do not seem to us to be on the whole at all conspicuous for merit ; 
and the purely Greek or Roman architecture finds but few followers. 
There are, indeed, not a few designs of unutterable ugliness and mean- 
ness in every variety of the modified " Pagan ;*' but the majority are 
in various forms of compromise. The style of the Tuileries in parti- 
cular finds numerous followers ; and the bastard architecture of the 
existing Treasury is made by some, (e.g. Nos. 177, 00,) not unnatu- 
rally, the mot^ of the new buildings to match. Nothing can be more 
prosaic than many of the designs ; and the worn-out commonplaces 
of the Classical styles are reproduced with scarcely an attempt at recom- 
bination. One competitor, (No. 4%) reproduces the Great Western 
Hotel on a vast scale. Another, (No. 141,) with no fear of the ludi- 
crous, dwarfs the Victoria Tower by a prodigious edifice in many stages, 
simulating a Pointed type in nondescript detail. Some artists offer us 
an exaggerated club-house; others dream of a chateau-like edifice. 
Towers and spires make their appearance in all styles, without any defi- 
nite reason ; and scarcely more dian one or two designs have hit upon 
the most sensible plan of a huge ventilating shaft or chimney, common 
to th» whole pile. Of climatic adaptation there is little or none in the 
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wildemees of ClfMaical designs ; and too many even of the Pointed 
drawings forget or conceal the chimneys altogether. Several Classical 
designs, not without merit, as being grandiose, for example No. 7» 
show no roofs at all ; and the lowness of many of the classical fa9ades 
is most remarkable. No. 50, although a Classical design, seems to 
show some originality ; and No. 64 deserres notice for a stately dome, 
with a columnar tympanum. No. 146 is another Classical design, 
noticeable for some grandeur of conception. No. 137, on the other 
hand, is a monstrosity ; and No. 112 is a nightmare for its gigantic 
extent of mediocrity. No. 04 is a meritorious design in the Reaaia- 
sance style. No. 90 is a clever conception, based on the data of the 
present Treasury ; — but may we be delivered from such acres of non- 
descript architecture ! 

The foreign designs are for the most part easily distinguishable, and 
unfortunately none of them are of high merit. Those of them that are 
below the average are bad indeed. No. 207, a German drawing, is a pre- 
posterous vision ; and No. 134 is a strange mass of incongruities. 

The Pointed designs are less numerous than we expected ; and not a 
few of them are but mediocre. No. 9 is a miserably bald Perpendicular 
design. No. 54 is of the College type, but exaggerated. No. 24 wants 
height and dignity of plan ; it ia a Late- Pointed mansion, which has been 
enlarged indefinitely, and glorified with turrets and ornamentation. No. 
32 does not deserve more than a second class, and its panelled truncated 
spires are but feebly designed. No. 151 is in a tame Perpendicular 
style; and No. 169 is somewhat similar, but with a soup9on of the 
Tuileries added. No. 127, again, is a Pointed translation of the 
Tuileries, without any particular success. No. 100 is a meagre col- 
lege, bristling with pinnacles and spirelets. No. 193 grafts a Belgian 
H^tel de Ville on an English college. No. 106 does injustice to its 
author by its supremely ugly ' getting out.' There are good points in 
it, not happily combined, and the real greatness of the contemplated 
work has been forgotten. No. 35 is of a higher order: a massive and 
stately Venetian thought, elaborately worked out with emblematic 
sculpture and polychromatic decoration. The treatment of a staircase 
here deserves great praise, and the whole design will go into the first 
class. We may say the same of No. 140, — a very excellent design 
in Italianizing Pointed. Here we observe much originality and power, 
great knowledge of detail, a judicious employment of polychrome 
and statuary, and general excellence of efiPect in its spires, gables, 
and cornices. Still better are the two last designs which we shall 
notice, Nos. 116 and 129, the authorship of which is no secret, and 
between which we should not find it very easy to choose. The 
latter, though uninviting in its drawing, grows much upon one when 
it is thoroughly examined. The vast roof, though not only legiti- 
mate but necessary for the style and the building, is almost exagge- 
rated. The principle of the design is doubtiess the right one ; viz. 
the laying down a convenient ground- plan, and making that the law 
to which all the rest must yield ; and the idea is very ably worked out. 
Some of the details of this design, the arcades and tower for example, 
are lovely. The other design (116) is most exquisitely drawn and 
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finished ; and is a manrel of beantiful detulof eveiy kind — ^in its roofs, 
cornices, carvings, and fittings. A beautiful feature is gained in an 
open screen, connecting two parts of the building ; and we cannot 
sufiSciently praise the arcade and the numerous characteristic towers. 
Ererj part deserves the most careful examination ; and our only fear 
is that the regularity of a Classical plan has somewhat cramped the 
freedom of design. 

We have not entered upon the engineering question of the new 
laying-out of the whole quartier of Westminster. A vigorous pam- 
phlet has just made its appearance, by our chairman of committees,^ 
in which this interesting subject is discussed very fully, and in the 
general conclusions of which we are able to agree thoroughly. We 
are persuaded that the extension of S. James's P&rk to the river is 
quite indispensable, if the nation is disposed to make the best use of 
opportunities which may never occur again. Mr. Beresford-Hope 
pleads earnestly for the concentration of the Public OfiSces in one 
Palace of Administration ; which accordingly must be a pile of consi- 
derable height, in order to economize space and to minimize the inci- 
dental expenses of housekeeping, attendance, fuel, sewerage, and the 
like. And he argues skilfully in favour of the present Parade being 
chosen for their site, in order to allow the ground intervening between 
that situation and the Palace and Abbey of Westminster, to be made a 
'river- side park,' extending from the present series of parks to the 
quayed and purified Thames. This is undoubtedly a vision of the 
grandest architectural and picturesque combinations, and we warmly 
recommend our readers to peruse this striking pamphlet. Mr. Beresford- 
Hope agrees also, (as we need scarcely observe,) with the energetic 
pamphlet lately published anonymously, at Cambridge,' in advocating 
the Pointed style for the new Palace. His remarks on this point, 
especially bis defence of the style as being not necessarily more expen- 
sive than any other, are especially valuable : and so are his suggestiona 
as to the architectural modifications required in his proposed " Neo- 
€k)thic'* by modem necessities, or present advantages of material, such 
as are to be found in our possible use of iron, glass, marble, and 
especially the glazed and coloured porcelain of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries. We must make room for a paragraph in which he sums up his 
demands. 

"In fine," (he says,) **my position is generally — (1) That the 
Oothic of London of the nineteenth century, must be Gothic in which 
internal iron, and external enamelled tile, play their parts. (2) That 
such Oothic will be alike economical in proportion to its effect, and 
effective in proportion to its cost. And particularly, (3) That the laws 
of unity of design demand that the new Palace of Administration should 
be in Oothic, standing, as it will stand, side by side with the Abbey 
and Westminster Hall."— P. 24. 

The last point is indeed one of the most pressing interest and im- 

' FabUc Offices and Metropolitan Improvements, by Alex. James B. Beresford- 
Hope, Esq., M.P. London : Ridgway. 1857. 

'^The New Palaces of Administration : an Earnest Appeal to the Competitors, 
fbe Pablic, and the Committee. By a Cambridge Man. Cambridge : Macmillan. 
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portance; and we hope that all who feel with as that it will he 
not only a reactionary step, hut a most ridiculoua aesthetic blunder, 
to erect a Classical pile in face of the glorious group of Pointed 
buildings that makes the glory of Westminster, will make their opinions 
loudly known before the jury has time to make a fatal choice the 
other way. Our own Society has already spoken strongly on the 
subject, in its annual report ; and we rejoice to hear that the Oxford 
Architectural Society has memorialized the Commission in favour of 
the Pointed style. We append this document in a note,^ and shall 
be glad to hear that other architectural bodies have followed these 
examples. There are other points, such as the retention of S. Mar- 
garet's church, upon which our often expressed opinion is unaltered, 
and to which we shall probably have occasion to recur, when the 
decision of the Commission has been made public. 

^ " The Oxford Architectural Society respectfully submit to the CommissioDers 
appointed to adjudicate on the Designs sent in for the new Government Buildings, 
the following coDslderations : 

** They have heard in various quarters a rumour, that it is understood to be most 
improbable that any Gothic design will be approved ; and further, that this conclu- 
sion has been arrived at in consequence of various supposed defects or disadvan- 
tages belonging to the new Houses of Parliament, which are esteemed to be a test 
of the applicability, or the contrary, of Gothic Architecture to edifices for civil 
purposes. 

" The Society cannot believe that any such conclusion has been come to ; and 
with the supposed ground of such conclusion they certainly are not called upon to 
deal. But as such rumours are rife, they feel justified in stating thus publicly what 
they feel sure are the sentiments of very numerous cultivated persons and competent 
judges in this kingdom. 

'* First, as to any presumed failure in Gothic as a national style, — ^it has in no 
respect failed more than the so-called Classical buildings ; thej believe they might 
say with truth, it has not failed as much. 

" Secondly, to no branch of architectural design has so much attention been paid, 
and especially within the last few years, by British architects, as the various forms 
of Gothic. 

" Thirdly, if there be any style peculiarly national, Gothic has the highest cLaima 
to be that style. 

'* Fourthly, it cannot for a moment be doubted that of all architectural modes, 
Gothic is by skilful persons most readily adapted to every conceivable want, — civil| 
domestic, or ecclesiastical ; and it only fails in expressive and beautiful adaptation 
when treated by unskilful minds. 

** Fifthly, inssmuch as Gothic is the style which perhaps of all others has the most 
fostered, in Christian epochs, the arts of design, both in form and colour, it must 
be most injudicious, without strong reason, to set it aside, when the successful prac- 
tice of these arts is once more dawning upon British workmen. 

" Sixthly, the Society express no opinion as to whether, in the present compe- 
tition, any Designs sent in do or do not come up to the standard which those ac- 
quainted with Gothic in both its Northern and Southern types acknowledge to be 
worthy of great architects ; but even if they fell short of it, they would respectfully 
suggest that the British public and the profession of architects would prefer a fur- 
ther delay, and a new competition, to a decision which must practioslly act as a 
serious, if not a fatal, blow to the progress of a development hitherto unprecedented, 
but certainly existing, towards a revival of forms of Gothic at once admirable and 
national, and in all ways fitted to every possible want of private residence or public 
offices." 
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THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 

DiPFBBXNO aa it does from preceding Exhibitions, in that it is confined 
almost ezdosi^ely to the Art of the past, and does not attempt to illus- 
trate our present adyancement or future prospects, the Manchester 
Collection, while falling within the scope of this Journal, doe9 so in an 
indirect way. In other Exhibitions we have had to study results ; here 
we have to marshal precedents, so as hereafter to draw our own results 
from theml This we do not feel compelled to do in a hurry, but we 
should be unwilling to allow this number to appear without recording 
our great admiration of the intelligence and public spirit which have 
provided the great capital of manufacturing industry with so rich a 
feast of art, and our earnest hope that our readers will endeavour to 
profit by the study of so many masterpieces of every department of 
design. The collection may be divided into the following sections : — 
PaintiBg, ancient and modem'; British Historical Portraits; Water- 
Colours ; Engravings ; Sculpture ; and a vast array of beautiful ob- 
jects of Ornamental Art. The collection of ivories, enamels, gold and 
silver work, glass manufacture, porcelain, china, majolica, bronzes, 
and terra cotta, is perhaps unrivalled ; and there are also specimens of 
arms and armour, furniture, bookbinding, tapestry, embroidery, and 
lace- work. We do not mean to say that all the specimens, or all the 
departments, are of equal merit or usefulness ; but it is superfluous to 
remark, that the intelligent artist or critic will find much to learn in 
a collection so varied and so excellent of its kind. So that we repeat 
our exhortation to our readers to visit, and study carefully, the Crystal 
Palace at Manchester, while we reserve for a later number the results 
to which an inspection leads us. 



ARCHITECTURAL ROOM AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1857. 

Thx architectural department of the Royal Academy this year is of 
more than usual ecdesiological value, and yet we have less to say of 
it than on most former occasions. The reason is that it owes most of 
its chief attractions to the designs of buildings which we have already 
fully described. For example : the Constantinople competition is repre- 
sented by a coloured exterior of Mr. Burges's church (1000), drawn 
and exhibited by Mr. Cole, and by a coloured exterior and interior of 
that of Mr. Street (101% and 113%): also by the exterior and interior 
of Mr. Conybeare's not prize design ; this latter being incorrectly inter- 
changed in the catalogue with the interior of his church at Bombay 
(10% 3), a very pardonable mistake, considering that the main difference 
between the one design and the other consists merely in the one being 
apsidal and the other square- ended. Lille also is represented not only 
by a coloured exterior (1010) and interior (1015) of Mr. Street's de- 
void. XVIII. A. A 
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. 8ign, but by a highly elaborated exterior of Mr. Pedley's church, which 
received honourable mention (1002), and by an interior, pencilled in 
his well known style* of Mr. Bruce Allen's gaunt production (1057)* 
Mr. Street enjoys the extraordinary good fortune of bis two drawings 
of the Lille church and his exterior of that for Constantinople being 
hung consecutirely. Mr. Scott shows his monumental column to Sir 
G. Hotfaam (llll), while a perspective sketch (with a plan affixed) of 
Mr. Garpenter*s and Mr. Slater's cluster of buildings at Burntisland 
(1101) looks all the more picturesque and grand from the effecdve 
style in which it is drawn without the trickery of colour. We have 
already described Mr. Teuton's first design for All Saints', Hastings, 
and his little church at Burringham, as well as Mr. Norton's at High- 
bridge. Mr. Norton likewise exhibits his church of Frampton CotterilL 
Mr. Fenrey's Cambridge Asylum (1008), is a simple building of red 
brick and stone, in conventional Pointed, with a Middle-Pointed 
chapel, of nave and chancel, not however exhibiting much originality 
of treatment. 

Of works for the first time exhibited, the most remarkable without 
question is Mr. Scott's Townhall at Halifax, of which a general ex- 
terior (1073) and an interior of the Hall itself (1067), are given. The 
latter, which is externally the chief feature, comprises two stories of 
windows with balconies, four on each side of the entrance of three 
lights below, and two above. The entrance is by an open porch with 
a trefoiled aroh on each side, repeated above, so as to show a large 
balcony, and rising into a square tower, having a spire-like roof hipped 
into an octagon, from which rises an octagonal fl^he. The whole 
detail exhibits that mezzo termine of southern and northern Pointed in 
which Mr. Scott is so successful. Internally the Hall has a coved 
ceiling, with ornamented trusses : the supporting responds coming down 
to the floor in two stories, the lower shafts being clustered of three, 
and the upper single. We think that the room would gain in height 
and dignity, if these were made of a single story. The accessory 
buildings stand behind and are duly subordinated. 

We trust that the Chapter of Lichfield will not adopt the reredos 
offered by Mr. Smirke (1083). A more unmeaning row of bristling 
niches, in bad Perpendicular, than the upper portion, we never saw, 
destitute alike of beauty and of convenience ; while the mouldings of 
the basement are drawn in obvious forgetfulnees that the use of a 
reredos is to have an altar placed against it. Indeed, the one only 
thing for which Mr. Smirke provides is the triple set of tables, to make 
room for which the three central niches are hoisted upwards. It would 
be a pitiful conclusion of the nobly undertaken restoration of Lichfield 
cathedral, if this unsatisfactory composition were placed in it, to pro- 
voke continual comparison with the exquisite reredos of Ely. 

Mr. James' memorial chapel at Malaga, (1029,) is a small Middle* 
Pointed building, comprising nave and chancel of the same span, with 
a large stone fl^he over the chancel*arch, which crops out with ap- 
parent stonework. There are two two-light west wmdows. There 
seems no attempt to give any character of Southern Pointed to the 
building. Mr. James also shows a Middle-Pointed Independent 
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meetmg-hoiiBe at Chesbunt (1037). The interior of Mr. Boyoe'e 
S. John's Church, at Bamsley, (1036,) is banded in different coloured 
bricks. The style is very early Pointed, with square abaci. We do 
not like the broad central band of colour on the circular columns. The 
plan aeems the usual one of nave, aisles, and chancel. Mr. Arm- 
strongs proposed church for Teddington, Middlesex, (1046 and 1070,) 
displays an i^se encircled with gabled chapelt. With how many 
altars is Teddington church to be provided ? The remaining features 
of the church are in correqxmdence with this absurdity. Mr. Bell's 
Little Dalby Hall (1048) is a picturesque accommodation of Middle- 
Pointed to modem wants. Mr. W. Webb's proposed new church at 
Hornsey (1049) is an orer-done Middle- Pointed cruciform structure* 
with a peculiarly dampy side-steeple. Mr. Derbyshire's Hackney New 
Chapel affects Pointed (1065). Among Mr. C. F. Hayward's designs 
for public offices is a singularly infelicitous attempt at modernised Pointed 
(1071). Why are these here, and not in Westminster Hall ? Mr. 
J. P. Jones' Town Hall at Cork, is a simple conception in civic 
Gothic ( 11)90). We cannot say much for the country houses in Pointed 
which are respectively shown by Mr. R. K. Penson (1084) and Mr. 
T. M. Penson (1093). Mr. H. R. Newton's proposed Eton memorisA 
of the late war is a debased repetition of Chichester Cross (1 106). 
Mr. Powell's design for filling the west window of Beverley Minster 
with painted glass (1133) exhibits careful study ; but we are sorry to 
see that he falls into the practice of extending his groups in contempt 
of the mullions. The late date of the window is hardly a cause for 
this non imitahUe piaotice. We have passed over intentionally Mr. 
A. Smith's clumsy and ignorant " interior of an old abbey church in 
Herefordshire in ^e olden time." 



APHORISMS RESPECTING CHRISTIAN ART. 

{From the German cf Reieheneperger^ continued frwn Vol*. XVII. 

p. 367.) 

TsB opposite of the genuine and right thing is scarcely so dangerous 
as its distortion. 

Our diseased times cannot be cured with writing^iiJr or printing*ink : 
DBBos are wanted. 

Our philosophers abstract the flesh of things from their bones, and 
then throw the latter at one another's heads. 

Everything noble loses its aroma, as soon as men choose to restrict 
it to an unchangeable form. 

In art also, (as in politics,) ever3^hing depends upon bringing again 
into currency the true notion of freedom. 

Where foehion rules, art keeps away. 

None but an eminent man can be an eminent artist 
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' Life and individuality sxe the firet essentiala for artistic training. In 
these days mechanical facility alone is produced, because training begias 
with the abstract, instead of the concrete. Imitation wears away sU 
independent, creative power. 

A desire for the beautiful must be awakened, before we proceed to 
satisfy it. Without hunger there is no digestion. The Laocoon and 
the Apollo Belvidere should come last in the series : let the character- 
istic, not the beautiful, be the first task. 

If from the first we only aim at producing sometiiing faultless, we 
shall never arrive at an individual developement. 

' One ought to give each stomach only what it can assimilate. Oar 
method of training is based upon the supposition of a normal stomach. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTKK Meeting was held on April Snd, 1857, and attended 
by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. (in the chair). Mr. Chambers, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. France, the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. T« Hel- 
more, the Rev. G. H. Hodson, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. Thomas Under- 
wood, Esq., of 16, Bedford Place, was elected an ordinary member. 
The attention of the committee was called to No. 04 of the Parliament- 
ary Papers of the last Session, containing the resolution of the Master 
of the Rolls to publish historical documents of the ante- Reformation 
period. It was agreed to hold the ensuing anniversary at the Archi- 
tectural Museum ; and the days for the meetings of the Motett Choir 
were arranged. The details of the competition for the church at Bern, 
for which twenty- three drawings have been sent in, were commanicated 
to the committee. Mr. Street met the committee, and exhibited his 
designs for an English chapel at Bern; for schools at Burton-on- 
Trent, and Middleton Cheney. Northamptonshire ; for the restoration 
of Hagley church ; and for small new churches at Watchfield, Berk- 
shire, and Frisby, Lincolnshire. Mr. Slater met the committee, and 
exhibited his designs for the restoration of S. Andrew, South Shoebury, 
and for new schools at Southchurch, both in Essex ; he also showed a 
drawing of the interior of S. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, as restored, in 
which, in compliance with the committee's suggestion, he had dispensed 
with tie-beams. Mr. Burges met the committee, and after some con- 
versation on the Annalea Arch^ologiques and the new Revue de VArt 
Chretien, discussed his paper on the Paganism of the Middle Ages, 
which he agreed to read at the anniversary meeting. The committee, 
after requesting the officers to report upon the Manchester Art Trea- 
sures Exhibition, examined Mr. Clayton's drawings for the large south 
transept window in Chichester Cathedral; and also his cartoons for 
some memorial windows at Sydney, the glass of which is to be executed 
at the private works at Mells. The committee also inspected the de- 
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signs by Mr. Clarke» for new schools at Banstead, Sarrey^ and for a 
churchyard cross at Ardington» Berkshire ; and also Mr. St. Aubyn's 
designs for the new church of S. John Baptist, Enfield, Middlesex ; 
for a school and school-house at Peterchurch, Herefordshire, and for the 
restoration of S. Mary, Gusop, in the same county. The committee 
also examined a service of church-plate by Mr. Keith, intended for 
Gape Town,, and a green altar-cloth for Aberporth church, worked, at 
a very trifling cost, by the ' Ladies* Embroidery Association.' Letters 
were read from the Rev. G. E. Birch, with reference to some mural 
paintings discovered at Wiston, Essex; from Mr. Place; from the 
Rev. H. T. £llacombe ; from Mr. Vose Pickett ; and from Mr. G. J. R. 
Gordon. Lietters were. also read from the Oxford Architectural Society* 
with reference to a proposed congress of Architectural Societies at Ox- 
ford, in Commemoration week. The subject of the Judgment of the 
Judicial Ck>mmittee of the Privy Gouncil in the matter of the Knights- 
biidge churches was discussed, in various aspects ; and the increase of 
thefts of monumental brasses was noticed. It was mentioned that the 
Society's placard of " Advice to Bell-ringers*' was out of print ; and a 
photograph of Mr. Digby Wyatt's design for the Post Office at Calcutta 
was exhibited. 



A Committee Meeting was held on May 1^, 1 857 ; present, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P. in the chair, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Forbes, the Rev. S. S. 
Greatheed, the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, Mr. T. Gam- 
bier Parry, the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. The auditors, 
A. S. Eddis, Esq., and M. H. Jenner, Esq., also attended the meeting. 
The Annucd Report, and also the Music Report for the year were 
read and agpreed to. It was decided that the Chairman and Mr. Dickin- 
son should write to the Bishop of Montreal with reference to his pro- 
posed rebuilding of his cathedral. The Lectures on Pointed Architec- 
ture, deliyeired at the Royal Academy, by Mr. G. G. Scott, A.R.A. 
were considered. It was agpreed to request Lord Powis to become a 
Vice-President of the society. It was resolved to contribute £5 to the 
Knightsbridge Churches Defence Fund. Mr. Burges met the com- 
mittee. Mr. S. S. Teulon's designs for Holy Trinity, Hastings, with 
an altered site, were examined : and also his drawings for a church, 
parsonage, and school at Agar Town; for a church and viUage 
club- room at Wimbledon, and for the restoration of Sandring- 
ham church, Norfolk. Mr. Teulon invited the committee to inspect 
the mosaic pulpit for Angmering church. The committee also in- 
spected Mr. Clarke's design for an inexpensive church. in iron and 
brick for Bishop's Stortford, Essex ; and Mr. Shiter's designs for the 
rebmlding and enlargement of S. John's House, Sherborne ; for the re- 
storation of Ovingham chancel ; and for a new parsonage at Stapleford, 
Wiltshire. After settling other routine business for the Anniversary 
Meeting, the committee adjourned. 
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Tbb Anniveraary Meeting of \h\B Society was held on Wednesday 
evening) May, 13, by the kind pertnission of the Directors of the 
Department of Science and Art, in the Board Room adjacent to t|ie 
Architectural Museum, in Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

The chair was taken by the Ven. Archdeacon of Bristol, 
of the society ; and among those present were Sir S. R. Glynne^ 
Bart., one of the Vice-Presidents ; A. J. B, Beresford Hope, Bsq., M.P., 
Lord R. Cecil, M.P., Sir John Harington, Bart., the Revs. S. S, 
Greatheed, T. Helmore, H. L. Jenner, W. H. Lyall, A. W. MasoD, 
W. Scott, and B. Webb, and C. B. Allen, Esq., G. F. Bodley, Esq., 
R. Brandon, Esq., W. Burges. Esq., J. D. Chambers, Esq., J. Clarice, 
Esq., F. H. Dickinson, Esq., J. Norton, Esq., H. Pamell, Esq., T. 
€rambier Parry, Esq., G. G. Scott, Esq., A.R.A., W. Skter, Esq., J. P. 
St. Aubyn, Esq., G. E. Street, Esq.. S. S. Teulon, Esq., G. Tmefitt, 
Esq., W. White, Esq., and R. J. Withers, Esq. 

The folk>wing report was then read by the Rev. B. Webb, the 
secretary. 

" The Eighteenth Annual Report of the Committee of the Ecclesiolo- 
gical Society is, as in former years, a record of ecclesiological progress. 
The past twelvemonth has witnessed the steady growth of the principles, 
for the advancement of which we are associated : and, at the present 
period of the revival, any more rapid developement is neither to be 
expected nor desired. 

"The Eedenologisty the organ of the society, has appeared at Its 
regular intervals through the year ; and the abundance of matter, and 
the expressed wishes of not a few of its readers, have made it a matter 
of question whether the publication of our journal might not with ad- 
vantage be made monthly. But the committee do not advise a more 
tequent issue ; and they regret that they are still unable to carry oat 
their long-entertained wish of furnishing the EcelesiologUt gratuitously 
to all members of the society. 

'* The pages of the Ecclesioloffist have been favoured during the last 
year with communications from two distinguished foreign ecclesiologists, 
— M. Reichensperger and M. Lassus. The former discussed a proposal 
of Herr Zwimer for substituting a fliche of iron on the Interaectioii oi 
Cologne Cathedral for the originally intended stone spire, as also his sub- 
stitution of iron for wood in the roof; and he further begged for some 
suggestions as to the iconography of the cathedral, which were offered 
by Mr. Burges in a very valuable paper. M. Lassus, in defence of the 
motto under which he competed for the Cathedral of Lille, has held a 
friendly controversy with our treasurer, the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, on 
the subject of Eclecticism in art. 

** The DietBche Wiarende, conducted by M. Alberdingk Thgm, has been 
noticed in our pages, as also the K6lner DonMatt, and the Organ/wr 
ChrUtliche KUnst, emanating from Cologne, and also the new*esti^lished 
Revue de VArt Chritient published at Paris, — ^not to mention our ooa- 
stant attention to the Annales Archdologiquea* 

" Our thanks are due to the contributors of the papers on ' Restora- 
tion and Desecration in Belgium,' on the Lille and Constantinople 
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ions, on the * Reatontion of St. AlUan^s Abbej/ en ' Olafis 
Ptdnting,' on ' SjmboliBm/ (which gave riae to a series of most ela- 
borate and coQclusive articles on the subject of the 'Appropriation 
of Coloors in Ancient Art/) and on 'IVondjhem Cathedral/ To 
Mr. Barges we owe the permission to reprint a valuable paper on 
* JLead work / to Mr. Chambers an important Inventory of the church 
ornaments of S. Paul's Cathedral in the second year of King Bdward 
VI. : to the Rev. P. Freeman a paper on the ' Causes of Sublimity 
and Beauty in Cathedral Architecture / and to Mr. Street a suggestive 
letter on 'Pointing, and Modem Masonry.' The series entitled 
Sequemiue Ineditdt has been continued, and has elicited communications 
from valued friends in Scotland and America ; and the letters on the 
' Theory of the Prayer-Book * have been responded to by a reply — as 
yet unanswered — ^from an anonymous but able correspondent. In the 
course of last autumn, the committee printed, and sent-by post to each 
member, a revised Lbt of Members, together with the Laws of the So- 
ciety, and the last annual Report. The notation of Part II. of the 
Hymnal Noted has been published, and the concluding harmonies will 
ere long be ready, and the whole work be completed. 

" The committee have received during the year reports or communica- 
tions from -the Oxford Architectural\ Society, the Exeter, Lincolnshire, 
and Worcestershire Diocesan Architectural Societies, the Northampton 
and Leicestershire Societies, and the London and Middlesex, and the 
Surrey, Archaeological Associations. They have not only to thank the 
Directors of the Department of Science and Art, and the council of the 
Architectural Museum, for allowing us to meet here this evening, but 
they have to congratulate the latter most excellent institution on 
having moved from its picturesque but inconvenient quarters to the 
present nAre suitable locality. 

" A deputation of the committee met the S. Albania Architectural 
Society in June last, at S. Alban's, where delegates from many of the 
allied societies attended. An invitation to a similar congress at Oxford 
in Commemoration week of this year, has been received from the com- 
mittee of the Oxford Architectural Society. 

*' The committee continue to receive invitations from many places, to 
which they regret their inability to send deputations. Nothing would 
be more desirable than that it were in our power to pay personal visits 
to various ecclesiological works which deserve an especial critical 
notice. 

" Before passing to more general matters, it may be mentioned that, 
during the past year, the Rev. T. Helmore resigned bis office as Hono- 
rary Secretary for Music, to which the Rev. H. L. Jenner was elected 
as his successor. Mr. Helmore kindly consented to continue his ser- 
vices as Precentor of the Motett Choir. Mr. T. Gambier Parry has 
been added to the committee. 

** Mr. Keith has continued his manufacture of church plate under the 
society's patronage, and Mr. Street has kindly undertaken tlie general 
supervision of the manufacture on the part of the committee. The 
Ladies' Embroidery Association has prospered signally during the year, 
both as to workers and subscriptions, and as to the results effected. 
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Some excellent specimens of their handiwork are to be seen here this 
evening. Mr. Vigers has registered castings of the coffin-omamentB 
designed in the Jnstrumenta Ecclesiastiea, and these may now be pro- 
cured in various metals at reasonable prices. 

'* Your committee have now to express their acknowledgments to the 
following architects, who have favoured them during the past year with 
an opportunity of inspecting their designs : — Meissrs. Bodley, Brandon 
and Ritchie, Buckeridge, Burges, Christian, Clarke, Ferrey, I^ohde Haw- 
kins, Hills, Hopkins, Lewis, Nash, Norton, Place, Prichard and Seddon, 
Pullan, Scott, A.R.A.. Slater, St. Aubyn, Street. S. S. Teulon, W. M. 
Teulon, White, and Withers. Mr. Clayton must also be noticed, in 
virtue of some admirable cartoons which the committee have had an 
opportunity of examining. 

*' We proceed now to notice the principal architectural works of the 
year. The restorations of Ely Cathedral, by Mr. Scott, have been 
continued ; the reredos is now completed, and the stuned glass for the 
great east window will be finished (we hear) next week. Carlisle Ca- 
thedral, by Mr. Christian ; and Llandaff, completed by Messrs. Prichard 
and Seddon. must also be particularly mentioned. Works are also in 
progress at Peterborough Cathedral, under Mr. Scott ; and here *Mr. 
Clayton has, with great success, painted a very dignified 'Ma- 
jesty ' on the roof of the sanctuary. The Chapter of Lichfield has 
very favourably received a Report from the Committee appointed to 
advise upon the restoration of that Cathedral, in which correct arrange- 
ments are strongly insisted upon : the opening of the choir to its aisles 
and to the transept has already effected a perfectly marvellous im- 
provement in the interior effect of this cathedral church. A rebuilding 
of the east end is contemplated at Worcester ; and your committee felt 
bound to express a hope in the Ecclesiologist that so impoltant a atep 
would not be undertaken- without the highest professional* advice. The 
clerestory windows of Westminster Abbey are to be filled with painted 
glass ; Canterbury Cathedral has received further enrichment in the 
same material ; and for Chichester (where works are in progress under 
Mr. Slater) Mr. Clayton has designed a noble window representing the 
Te Deum for the south transept. 

" Among collegiate and minster churches, the progress of Wolver- 
hampton, under Mr. Christian, must be noted ; and that of Sherboirne, 
including the rebuilding of the Lady-chapel, by Mr. Slater. We have 
not heard of any actual steps having been as yet taken for the restora- 
tion of S. Albania Abbey. On the other hand, there are renewed 
hopes of the proposed restoration, under Mr. Slater, of S. Bartho- 
lomew, Smithfield. 

** Wisbeach, a huge parochial church, has been refitted internally by 
Mr. Slater. Of smaller churches, the most notable seem the restora- 
tions of Castle Rising, Norfolk, and Hagley, Worcestershire, by Mr. 
Street ; of Langley, Kent, by Mr. Butterfield ; of Ham, Staffordshire, 
by Mr. Scott ; and of Etchingharo, Sussex, by Mr. Slater. 

'• Your committee are sorry to say that party feeling, if not less cre- 
ditable motives, has induced the Corporation of Edinburgh to repudiate 
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its obligations of re-building Trinity College church. Consequently 
this important archaeological work stands tine die suspended. 

" Of new works of importance Doncaster church advances success- 
fully under Mr. Scott. A cathedral is contemplated for Kilmore, as a 
memorial to Bishop Bedell. The works of All Saints* Margaret Street, 
by Mr. Bntterfield, have been recommenced, and this noble building 
will ere long be completed. Special mention should be made of the 
new church at S. Marychurch, by Mr. Hogall ; Stapleton, Gloucester- 
shire, and pighbridge, Somersetshire, by Mr. Norton ; Cradley, Here- 
fordshire, by Mr. Preedy ; the church and college of S. Michael and 
All Angels, Tenbury, by Mr. Woodyer ; and new churches at Rich- 
mond, Surrey. Hawick, Huddersfield, and Halifex, by Mr. Scott. Th» 
choir, also, of S. Serf's, Burntisland, is, we are glad to learn, in progress. 

*' Nowhere has the spread of Ecclesiological principles more satisfac- 
torily manifested itself than at our universities. At Cambridge the re« 
building and refitting of the chancel of Great S. Mary's has been at 
last seriously undertaken under the most favourable auspices ; and we 
understand that anew hostel is to be erected opposite to, and in connec- 
tion with. Trinity college, at the cost of the master. At Oxford the 
re-building of Balliol chapel by Mr. Butterfield ; and of Exeter college 
library, and rector's lodgings, by Mr. Scott, deserve to be recorded 
among the more important works of the day. The re- fitting of the 
cathedral by Mr. Billing must likewise be commemorated ; and also 
the progress of the Pointed ' Museum,' due to Sir T. Deane and Mr. 
Woodward, with its interesting experiment of ornamental construction 
in metal carried through by Mr. Skidmore. 

«* Of ecclesiological progress in the colonies, we have but little to re- 
port. Mr. Slater's church at S. Kitt's, is satisfactorily progressing. 
Mr. White has designed an unpretending church for Graham's Town. 
The Bishop of Montreal contemplates a new cathedral, in place of that 
which has been so recently burnt down. 

'* At Sydney the cathedral is slowly proceeding, and the buildings of 
the University, by Mr. Blackett, promise to be of unusual excellence. 
The Hall, full of stained windows, designed by Mr. Clayton, will be 
unrivalled by any academical building on our side of the line. Here 
too we must mention the monumental column to be erected in the 
cemetery of Melbourne, to the memory of the late governor. Sir C. 
Hotham, designed by Mr. Scott, with excellent sculpture executed by 
Mr. Philip. 

" Our report of Continental ecclesiology for the past year must, we 
fear, be somewhat brief. The decorative works in Ste. Clotilde, at 
Paris, are approaching completion ; and the restoration of the painted 
glass at the Ste. Chapelle has been brought to a close. In Germany, 
the completion of Cologne Cathedral is advancing apace, and a so- 
ciety has been constituted to restore the venerable cathedral of Mentz. 
lliat of Worms is to be shortly restored, and the Roman Civil Basilica 
at Treves has been reconstructed as a Lutheran place of worship. 
Herr Statz's large and cathedral-like church of Kevelaer, in the dio- 
cese of Munster, noticed in the Ecclesiologisi, is shortly to be com- 
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menoed. In southem GFermany, the restoration of Munich Cathedral 
18 shortly to be undertaken. The restoration of the deeply interesting 
basilioa of Sta. Agnese, at Rome, deserves the carefid attention of 
ecclesiologists* 

*' The Lille competition, which was awarded just before our last 
anniversary, came to an unhappy end in the determination of the an« 
thorities to dismiss the successful competitors in favour of a design to 
be concocted by some other architect out of the prize drawings. The 
moAi fides of this resolution need not be enlarged upon. It must operate 
most prejudicially on the best interests of art. 

. " At the competition for a new church at Bern, 23 designs were sent 
in, and the award has not been given. The votive church at Vienna* 
adjudicated upon competition to M. Firstl, has been noticed in the 
pages of the Ecclesiohgist. 

" The competition for the Memorial Church at Constantinople was in 
many respects most gratifying. 46 designs were offered* and the four 
prizemen, Messrs. Burges, Street, Bodley, and Slater, sre all mem- 
bers of our body. All their designs were most excellent, and all tho* 
roughly ecclesiological in their arrangements. We congratulate the 
projecton of the Memorial Church on having in the prize designs — ao 
creditable to their respective authors — secured for the Church of Eng- 
land a convincing evidence of the triumph of our principles. The 
unanimous consent of the various competitora in embodying in a 
material form so stately the lesthetical and ritual characteristics of our 
Communion, for a foreign city and in the midst of a Moslem popula- 
tion, is a most gratifying circumstance. 

" It would be premature to speak as yet of the moat important com- 
petition for the Palace of Administration now to be seen in Westminster 
Hall ; but considering the style not only of the adjacent AU>ey, but 
of the new Houses of Parliament, and the artistic incongruity there 
would be in choosing for this situation a classical form of arcbitecture» 
we cannot but hope that the fint prize will fall to some one of the 
excellent Pointed designs which have been sent in. 

" Of the magnificent Art Exhibition at Manchester, your Committee 
need only say that so vast a collection of the works of the Early Chriatian 
painten and so high an array of mediaeval art in all its branchaa is 
most important in its artistic and educational aspect. Much may also 
be learnt from the varied productions of lator schools. Above all things, 
the moral significance of such an exhibition, organized by a town here- 
tofore celebrated only by its manufacturing enterprise, is full of weighty 
and cheering presage. 

" Of ecclesiological publications during the past year, the mo»t notice- 
able are the Rev. T. W. Perry's valuable compilation, entitled ' Lawful 
Church Ornaments,' (in which the idea of the Hierurgia AngHcana 
is developed exhaustively and methodically); and Mr. DoUman'a Il- 
lustrations of Domestic Architecture. We may mention, also, the 
Bishop of Llaudaff*s pamphlet on the restoration of his cathedral, and 
a second edition of Dr. Nicholson's excellent Handbook to S. Alban*s. 
The Life of Bishop Torry, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, has an appendix, of 
great value to the liturgical student. The edition of the Sarum Mis- 
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sal, printing at tfae Piteligo preti, imder the editorial care of some BieDii<- 
bera of our Coasnittee, is making progress. 

** The thanks of atl archaologists seem speciallj due to the present 
Master of the Rolls for his enlightened adoption of the scheme for 
publishing ante-Reformation historical docnmeots of public interest. 

'* Your Committee must now mention, as a subject for great thankful* 
ness, the general results of the Judgment of the Privy Council, in the 
case of the Knightsbridge churches. While there are evident signs 
of a compromise in this final adjustment of the question, and while the 
extra-jucUdal obsenrations on doctrinal subjects must be characterised 
aa mistaken and irrelevant, the practical result must be accepted as a 
triumph of Christian symbolism and aesthetics. Some most important 
legal principles were established by the judgment, which, it is to be 
hoped, will not be endangered by any indiscreet abuse of a liberty for 
which we are as yet unprepared. The subject, in its more detafled 
bearing, was noticed in the last number of the Ecclesiologiat. 

" The Committee will now conclude with an eipression of hope for 
continued progress during tlie year now beginning. It is assuredly a 
matter of great congratulation, that the claims of Pointed architectarie 
have been at last so ably advocated by Mr. Scott, from the Professorial 
chair of the Royal Academy. It is too early, as yet, to expect to see 
much fruit from the increased attention to the progress of sculpture, of 
which the debate at our last annual meeting was so hopeful a sign. 
The cloud of doubt still broods over the Wellington Memorial compe- 
titiott ; and our English sculptors, whose excellence is to be seen not 
merely in Gibson*s new group in the Palace of Westminster, but in the 
fine statues which adorn S. Stephen's Hall, seem not unreasonably 
dissatisfied with Uie details of that project. In proportion as a better 
taste becomes disseminated, there wiU be less fear of discontent with 
the management of artistic works of a public character ; and the im- 
provement of any one art, especially the mistress-art of architecture, 
will make retrogression in other quarters impossible.'* 

The adoption of the report was moved by G. G. Scott, Esq., and 
seconded liy G. E. Street, Esq., and a conversation ensued upon some 
of the topics mentioned in it. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., after 
referring to the Manchester Exhibition of Art Treasures, spoke 
strongly of ^e mala fides of the manicipal authorities of Edinburgh 
with respect to the rebuilding of Trinity College church in that city. 
He also urged the restoration of S. Bartholomew's, Smithfield, and of 
the chapter-bouse of Westminster. G. G. Scott, Esq., added Ely 
chapel as another mediaeval remain in London urgently needing restora- 
tion. Lord Robert Cecil explained that the works at S. Alban's Abbey 
were only suspended till something was decided about making the 
church the see of a new Bishop. He also spoke of the dissatisfaction 
with which the choice of judges for the New Government Offices was 
generally regarded. F. H. Dickinson, Esq., spoke upon the expe- 
diency of pknting a Bishopric at S. Alban's as being in itself a mea- 
sure sure to result in the restoration of the abbey church : and some 
discussion ensued as to the proper course to be taken with reference 
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Jto the rebuilding of the Edinburgh church. After s6me further con- 
versation as to the financial reasons which made it impossible at pre- 
sent to circulate the Ecclenologist gratuitously among the members, 
the report was adopted. 

The following resolutions, moved by Lord R. Cecil, M.P., and 
seconded by the Rev. H. L. Jenner, were then adopted. 

" This society regards with extreme regret the neglect ou the part 
of the Corporation of Edinburgh to restore Trinity church in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Act of Parliament ; and trusts that 
steps will be taken without delay to enforce the observance of those 
provisions." 

" That such members of the committee as are Members of Parlia- 
ment be requested to act as a sub-committee for the purpose of giving 
effect to the above resolution.** 

The Music report was next read by the Rev. H. L. Jenner, and 
adopted on the motion of J. D. Chambers, Esq., seconded by Sir S. R. 
Olynne, Bart. 

*' The Sub-Committee for Music have to report, that since the last 
anniversary the Hymnal Noted has been completed and published. 
This work, which, even in its unfinished state, has been the means of 
winning the sympathies of multitudes to the ancient ritual music of 
the Church, is, it is hoped and believed, daily becoming better under- 
stood and appreciated by Churchmen. The Committee may observe, 
that among the many exquisite melodies contained in the second part 
of the Hymnal, numerous examples will be found combining remarka- 
bly all the elements of what is called ' popularity ' with the grave and 
solemn beauty peculiar to music of this class. The Committee much 
regret the postponement of the publication of the accompanying Har- 
monies to the Second Part of the Hymnal. Several unavoidable im- 
pediments have caused this delay. The Harmonies, are now, however, 
all but finished, and every exertion will be used to ensure their speedy 
publication. 

" Three very successful public meetings of the Motett Choir took 
place last season. It is worthy of remark, that the candidates con- 
tinue to increase in number, so that the last meeting, held after the * 
close of the London season, was more numerously attended than either 
of its predecessors. A great improvement in the execution of the 
music was generally remarked. The practice meetings of the Choir, 
unavoidably suspended during a considerable portion of the autumn 
and winter months, are now regularly and vigorously proceeding. 
They will be held weekly, on Wednesday evenings, until the end of 
the season, in the school-room belonging to Curzon Chapel, May Fair. 

^* The public meetings of the Choir are fixed for to-morrow. May 14 : 
Thursday, June 26 ; and Thursday, July 23. The Committee trust 
that members of the society will exert themselves for the advancement 
of this important branch of Ecclesiology, by attending the meetings, 
and subscribing, and procuring subscriptions, to the Choir Fund. 
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The warm thanks of the Society are due to those ladies and gentle* 
men who form the Motett Choir, for the zeal and skill they have dis- 
played in the cause of true Ecclesiastical Music. The Committee trust 
that the gratifying success already achieved, may have the effect of 
edmuladng them to further exertions, and most especially to a perse- 
vering regularity in attending the rehearsals, without which it is vain 
to hope that perfection will be attained. 

. ** Xuming from our own immediate concerns to the progress of eccle- 
siastical music in the Church generally, the Committee have to notice, 
with feelings of satisfaction, the formation of a Society for the study of 
Flain Song at Exeter. On the other hand, the two Societies with ai« 
milar objects at Oxford and Cambridge, do not appear to have fulfilled 
the expectations once formed of them. 

" Avioog the encouraging events of the past year, must be mentioned 
the gathering of the parochial choirs of the diocese at a special function 
in Ldchfield cathedral. This meeting the Committee would have viewed 
with far greater pleasure, had the music selected for the occasion been 
of an ecclesiastical character, which was very far from being the case. 
As another remarkable and interesting sign of the increasing attention 
which Church music is receiving at the present day, may be instanced, 
the foundation of three choral exhibitions of 30 guineas each at a pri- 
vate school, — that of the Rev. Dr. Oilderdale, Walthamstow, where 
also a chapel is being erected, with due choral arrangements, from de- 
•igna by our member, Mr. White. 

** The Committee are unwilling to conclude their report without re* 
ferring to the success which has attended the efforts of their Precentor, 
Mr. Helmore, to disseminate sound principles of Church music, by 
means of popular lectures. Several such have been delivered, in various 
important towns during the year past ; and it is encouraging to observe 
the attention and interest with which they are received. 

«• On the whole, the Committee are of opinion that the prospects of 
ecclesiastical music in the English Church are hopeful ; that although 
the strongholds of choral worship — the Cathedrals and Collegiate 
ehorches — are as yet but partially affected by the movement with which 
the Society is identified, in favour of a purely devotional style of music 
in the solemn ofiices of the Church, yet a work is nevertheless going 
forward, through the media of the Choral Societies of our towns, and 
the choirs and schools of our villages, which will eventually leaven the 
whole country, and compel even cathedral authorities to acknowledge, 
that reverence, earnestness, and heartiness, are worthier characteristics 
of the worship of a Christian congregation than the mere display of 
musical ingenuity and artistic talent.'* 

The treasurer presented the audited balance-sheet of the society's 
accounts, showing a balance in hand of £70. \78, Sd, 

The committee for the ensuing year was next elected, consisting of 

A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P., the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Rev. 

B. Webb, Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. H. L. Jenner, and Rev. T. Hel- 
more; and J. G. Hubbard, Esq., and the Rev. W. H. Lyall, were 
elected auditors. 
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The Sari Powis was then elected aa a Vice-Preflident of the Societ^r, 
on the motion of A. J. B. Bereaford Hope. Esq.. eeoooded by F. H. 
Dickinson, Esq. 

A very interesting paper, full of curious research and observation, on 
the Paganism of the Middle Ages, as exhibited in their literature and 
art» was then read by W. Surges, Esq., which gave rise to some con- 
versation, in which various members took a part. 

The meeting then, after examining a collection of church'-plate ma- 
nufactured by Mr. Keith, proceeded to visit the large and convenient 
apartment in which the fine collection of casts of the Architectural 
Museum is now arranged^ 



At a Ck>mmittee Meeting, held after the Anniversary Meeting, the 
old officers and the members of the committee were re-elected, ajid 
Raphael Brandon, Esq., of Clements' Inn, Strand, was elected an 
ordinary member. 



Thb first public meeting of the Motett Choir took place at S. 
Martin's Hall, on Thursday, May 14, the president of the society in 
the chair. The following pieces were performed : 

MoTRTT — ** Now unto Him *'.... Croce, 

llvMN^22, Hymnal Noted,'* The Royal Banners" 

Ahthbm—" Me have ye bereaved " . Moraies, 

Carols roR Easter } !! P?!.^'' '^^T'" u k „ ... .. 

( " Let the merry church bells rmg.' 

Antiphon — From the Mechlin Vetperal, "Veni Sponta 

Christi." 

Mass. — " Veni Sponta Chriiiti/* . • • Palesirma, 

The music was admirably sung, and attentively listened to. During^ 
the intervals of the performance, a very interesting discussion arose on 
the connection between the antiphon, " Veni Sponsa Christi,'* and the 
mass which bears the same title, and is founded upon the same melody. 
The proposal of a vote of thanks to the precentor and choir led to an- 
other conversation, in the course of which it was lamented that muaic 
for the congregation had not been more largely introduced into the 
programme. It was unanimously agreed, however, that the pieces se- 
lected for that evening's performance were strikingly solemn and beau- 
tiful, and that the utmost credit was due to their admirable rendering 
by the choir. The president, the Rev. T. Hdmore, the Rev. H. L. 
Jenner, Mr. Dickinson, Hon. F. Lygon, Dr. Druitt, and Mr. White 
took part in these discussions. 

The next meeting is fixed for the 25th of June. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mkxting was held at the Bociety's rooms, Holywell, on Wedaesday, 
March 4. the President^ Dr. Bloxam, in the chair. The following gen- 
tlemen were elected members of the society :— > 

6. W. Cuningbame, Esq., ChriBt Church. 
B. Turner, £tq.» Christ Church. 
Joteph S. Stock, Esq., Birmingham. 
Rer. W. C. Madhrlane, Mh(>«1a Hall. 

Mr. Forbes delivered a lecture on English architecture viewed in 
connection with English history. " English architecture and English 
history are very closely connected together. It is next to impossible 
to Tiait the cathedrab and ancient churches in this country, and not 
suffer our mind to recur to persons and events connected with them* 
and even many of our towns and villages are exceedingly interesting 
from their associations. All history is important, as it is the narration 
of God'is dealings with mankind ; and to Englishmen the history of 
their own country and of their own ancestors must of necessity be 
most interesting, as most nearly concerning themselves. The old English 
towns, cathedrals, castles, abbeys, and churches are full of reminiscences 
of the past, most deeply interesting ; and it is impossible to visit them 
and to shut out from our minds the image of their past associations, — 
kings, bishops, clergy, princes, nobles, statesmen, and warriors, will 
rise up before lis in quick succession. Indeed, there are few spots of 
English ground that have not some connection with past history, for 
which they deserve to be remembered. But all such recollections will 
be worse than useless to us of the present day, if we do not learn from 
them the lessons they are intended to teadi us. The frequent con- 
templation of past times will never be unprofitable, if we remember to 
recognise in them, and to acknowledge, the over- ruling power and 
providence of Oon ; and if we could bring ourselves really to see and 
fully to realise that all things in the world are ordered for the best, 
which our want of faith makes us frequently to doubt. There is a 
story told of Bernard Oilpin, who, when summoned up to London to 
appear before Bishop Bonner, broke his leg on the way, whereupon 
some persons retorted upon him a favourite saying of his own, that 
' nothing happened to us but what is intended for our good,' and asked 
him whether it was for his good that he had broken his leg, to which 
he replied, ' he had no question but it was ;* and so it turned out, for 
before he was able to travel again. Queen Mary died, and he was set 
at liberty. Few of us» perhaps, would have thought as he did. If, 
then, we fail to see the events of the world in their true light, to draw 
from them the lessons they teach, better would they be that they should 
not be read by us, — better would it be that they had never been 
written. It may be that events which have happened many and many 
centuries ago have, from the effect of distance, no charm in omc eyes. 
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no power of attraction ; but moat cold, and indifferent, and thanklen 
must we be. if we can read unmoved, and reflect without any serious 
thought on the fate of the Church in England for the last three cen- 
turies, — if the reading the lives of the holy men raised up by God to 
succour this Church in her hour of danger finds no response of thank- 
fulness to Him, — if we cannot with all sincerity re-echo that prayer 
with which Isaac Walton sums up his life of the venerable and judicious 
Hooker, that Goo would ' bless his brethren the clergy of this nation 
with effectual efforts to attain, if not to his present learning, yet to his 
remarkable meekness, his godly simplicity, and his Christian modera- 
tion, and that his most excellent writings may be blessed with what he 
designed when he undertook them, which was glory to God, peace in 
His Church, and good- will to mankind/ '* 

The President, in remarking upon Mr. Forbes' paper, stated that it 
came most appropriately at the present moment, when the committee* 
of the society were in the midst of organising a series of papers in con- 
nection with the History of the Colleges and Halls in Oxford. A pro- 
spectus and plan of the series will, it is hoped, shortly be brought 
before the members of the society generally. 



The last meeting of the term was held on Wednesday, March 1 8. 
Presents were received of an Early English wooden corbel from Mr. 
Buckler, architect ; a number of brasses from the Rev. H. Haines, and 
the Kilkenny Archaeological Report, Vol. I. The attention of the 
meeting was called to these rubbings, which represented some very in- 
teresting specimens. The committee laid before the ' meeting Mr. 
Haines' proposal to issue a new edition of the society's Manual of 
Brasses, so largely improved as to form almost a new work. This pub- 
lication would appear under the sanction of the society, and would de» 
serve support. The secretaries would gladly receive the names of sub- 
scribers, and any information which individual members, in accordance 
with Mr. Haines* invitation, might be able to furnish. 

The president then called on Mr. Lowder for his paper, on the projter 
construction of Town Churches. 

The great principle which was advocated was unity, which was 
stated to be the great secret of success in ancient buildings, and the 
only way of returning again to ancient excellence. This was proved 
at some length. The difficulties with which architects had to con- 
tend in the construction of town churches were discussed in detaiL 
They formed four heads, namely, in materials, site, and arrangement, 
those that arise from deficiency of means for completing a building and 
local restrictions. The propriety of using brick or stone in particular 
localities was considered in the first. In the second, the general sub- 
ject of correct arrangements was entered into, in which the necessity of 
unity and harmony was strongly enforced. The third advocated the 
partial completion of buildings on a large scale, instead of cramping the 
design by finishing at once. The fourth referred to Building Acts, and 
other restrictions of a similar nature. The paper was concluded with a 
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suggestion for a school of architects, and some obaervations upon the 
evils of the existing state of competition. 

The president, after thanking the lepturer and expressing his warm 
approbation of the paper, exhibited a copy of a bull of Pope Alexander, 
A.D. 1164, relating to the Abbey of Dorchester, kindly sent for inspec- 
tion by the Rev. J. E. Sewell, of New College. 



The first meeting of the Easter term was held in the society's 
rooms. In the absence of the president, the Rev. H. B. Walton took 
the chair. 

Presents received r — Eight casts, presented by the Rev. H. Haines ; 
Inscription of a Brass, presented by the Rev. J. A. Ormerod, Erase- 
nose College ; Extracts from the Early History, and a Description of 
the Conventual Church of S. Alban, presented by the author ; and the 
Song of Songs, presented by the author. 

New members elected : — 

Mr. G. Bellet, Christ Church. 

Mr. J. W. H. Stobart, Worcester College. 

Edward Deane, Esq., 22, Park Street, Islington. 

The secretary announced the annual excursion of the society to be 
fixed for Monday, June 15, and the places to be visited — ^Northleigh, 
Witney, Minster Lovell, and Stanton Harcourt. 

The chairman introduced the subject of the evening's discussion, 
** The Internal Arrangement of churches.'* 

Mr. Pftrker called attention to the triple division of our most ancient 
churches into nave, chancel, and presbytery, and believed that the Re« 
formers in England wished to restore this ancient arrangement, and 
that altar-rails were ordered for this purpose. Several churches were 
instanced which retun this arrangement. 

After further remarks from Mr. Lingard, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Lowderi 
and others, the subject of galleries was discussed ; and it was agreed 
that galleries had been too indiscriminately condemned, which were 
certainly essential parts of the plan of ancient churches, and in many 
cases would be a great addition to the accommodation of new ones. 
Mr. Medd inquired how an Italian church without a chancel should be 
arranged ? The consideration of this subject, and some remarks on 
seats, brought the discussion to a close. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to the Rector of S. Alban's for 
the example he has set in the production of his excellent descriptive 
handbook of his abbey church. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORlTHAMPTON. 

A coMMiTTBB meeting was held on Monday, April 13. Lord Alwyne 
Compton in the chair. The Rev. F. P. Lawson was elected a member. 

There was presented, "The History of S. Alban's." from the 
author, Dr. Nicholson ; and a paper on '* Warming of Churches/' from 
the Rev. H. Bigge. 

Flans of Great Oakley Church, by W. Slater, Esq., were again con- 
sidered. The ground- plan of the church is remarkable, from the end of 
the chancel being finished off transversely, and from the porch being 
contracted towards the door, and widening outwards. Detailed plans 
for Theddingworth church, by G. G. Scott, Esq., were exhibited and 
approved. 

Letters were read from the Rev. L. Baker, Rev. £. TroUope, Rev. 
W. Airy, &c. ; and one from Mr. Neale, relative to his newly-invented 
gas-stoves, now in operation at Northampton. The business of the 
committee prevented their visiting the manufactory; but Mr. Bigge 
promised a paper on the subject for the next meeting. 

The Spring meeting of the society will be held at Lincoln on May 
26, in conjunction with several other architectural societies, and under 
the direction of the Rev. E. TroUope, who is preparing an illustrated 
handbook for the excursions on the 27th and 28th. A very interesting 
meeting may be expected. 

The question of the Associated Reports* Volume has been again 
mooted, in consequence of a notification from the Bedfordshire Society 
that they intended to pubhsh with the Lincoln and Worcester Societies. 
It was resolved that Mr. Poole be requested to act in behalf of the Nor- 
thampton Society, to arrange the publication ofjthe forthcoming volume 
as an appendix to Vol. III., and not as a necessary part of the Asso- 
ciated Reports' series. 

Mr. Gregory was requested to look after the specimens of tiles, &c., 
found at Shoseley, and which were promised to the society's col- 
lection. 

The members of the society will receive no volume of reports and 
papers this year, the pdblication being deferred to 1858. 



NEW CHURCHES. 



Kilmore Cathedral, — We believe that we may announce as certain 
that the dojrigns for the new cathedral at Kilmore will be prepared by 
Mr. Slater. 

S, , Blackheath, Kent, — ^This little suburban church, by Mr. 

Ferrey, comprises nave and chancel of one span : the object of its 
design being to give a church-like effect at a very moderate cost. The 
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material is brick, and the windows, of stone, haye unfoliated lights 
^th plate tracery. The east window is of five lights. We cannot 
approTe the north transept, to the east of which stands the vestry. 
There is also a sonth porch. We regret that there is a west gallery 
lighted at the side by three quatrefoils recessed nnder a segmental 
head. Their effect is far from graceful. 

A design, by Mr. Street, for the proposed chapel to be built at Bern 
for the use of the British LegatioH, has much pleased us. It has a 
small have, about 60 feet long, with a chancel of equal breadth ending 
in a four- sided apse, the extreme eastern point being consequently an 
angle. There is a small open porch at the west end ; and a sacristy 
at the north of the chancel. The chancel and apse are groined ; and 
consequently their external roof is higher than that of the nave. The 
style is excellent G^eometrical- Pointed, and the apse, both externally 
and internally, is most effectively treated. A small square bell- turret, 
of timber, with a quadrilateral pyramidal capping, is placed over the 
chancel-arch. This arch is good, and rises from coupled shafts. The 
vaulting also springs from slender shafts round the apse. The roof of 
the eastern limb is coloured externally in large zigzags, and has also a 
metal cresting to distinguish it from that of the nave. The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a low screen ; from which projects a small 
stone pulpit on the north side. We have seldom seen a more pic- 
turesque design, or one more entirely emancipated from common* place. 

8. John Baptist, Enfield, by Mr. St. Aubyn, comprises chancel, nave, 
8onth-west porch, sacristy at the north-west of chancel, and a pic- 
turesque bell turret— octagonal in plan, rising from a square base set ob- 
liquely on the ridge of the nave- roof near, but not upon, the west gable. 
The material is brick banded in colours, with coloured voussoirs to the 
arches, and brick triangles under the coping of the gables. Inside 
we are glad to see constructional polychrome ; the walls being of brick, 
unplaistered, and in patterns and bands. A small organ brackets out 
on the north wall of the chancel over a square-headed door leading 
into the vestry. The windows are good : the chancel-arch is corbelled 
and is very well treated as to colour. The ritual arrangements are 
good ; and this church shows a real progress. The pulpit is a bold 
innovation, being made of brick, white and red in patterns. This 
church, we observe, is planned so that its axis may orientate to the 
point at which the sun rises on S. John Baptist's Day. 



NEW SCHOOLS. ETC. 

■ 
Bansteadj Surrey, — Mr. Clarke has designed a school and master's 
house for this village. The arrangement of the school is good : a large 
room divided into two, with separate lobbies for boys* and girls, and a 
cla88«room, furnished with a gallery. The house, which has sufficient 
accommodation, is detached. The style is an unaffected form of simple 
Pointed. 
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New School and House, Peterchureh, Herefordshire. — A plain bat 
pleasing design by Mr. St, Aubyn, of simple- Pointed detail. We 
demur merely to the treatment of a chimney in which two fines, sepa- 
rated below by a recessed alcove, externally include a fenestration for a 
single bell above, and unite in a chimney -shaft above all. But the 
internal arrangement is particularly good. 

Christ Church, Bwrton-^on-Trent, Staffordshire.— Mr, Street has de- 
signed a boys' school-room for this parish, of unusua} dimensions. It 
is a very broad roim, with a class-room (of two stories) projecting 
transeptally near the end of one side. Built wholly of brick, it is 
conspicuously well managed as to its great buttresses, discharging- 
arches, and other characteristic features. But the roof, of tiles, with a 
double slope, and with all its gables hipped, looks somewhat unsightly 
externally. The winding turret to the upper class-room is very pret- 
tily treated, having a lofty circular pyramidal capping, with a row of 
small-gabled lights round it near the apex. 

The New Schools at Middleton Cheney, Northamptonshire, by Mr. 
Street, are treated in a somewhat novel manner ; the rooms for boys and ' 
girls being arranged, back to back — ^so to say, parallel with each other 
under separate gables. For the girls a class-room is obtained by 
shortening the length of the school- room : that for the boys projects 
oa the north side. The porches, yards and offices for the two sexes 
are scarcely so well distinguished here as we should like to see them. 
The material is stone, with tiled roofs, and the style is good Pointed. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

Ely Cathedral. — We are happy to be able to announce that the 
painted glass in the east window of Ely Cathedral is at length fixed. 
Mr. Wailes has taken great pains with it, under the constant superin- 
tendence of Canon Sparke, and the window certainly ranks among the 
most successful reproductions of mosaic glass. It is rich and harmoni- 
ous without the trickery of antiquating, and the subjects are distinct, 
without impoverishing the grounds. The aspect of the east end with 
the beautiful reredos, now completed and backed by this mass of glass, 
is moBt remarkable. A little colour is still wanted for, and will, we 
believe, be applied to, the reredos, for at present the jewelling of the 
twisted shafts rather obscures the groups behind. The pavement of 
the sanctuary of mixed marbles and tiles is very successful. The 
painting of the roof of the west tower by Mr. L^Estrange deserves all 
praise, 'fhe central Majesty is full of dignity, and the cold tone of the 
blue employed is most efiective. After all this commendation we are 
sorry to have to criticise the theatrical painted window of our Blessed 
Lord's Baptism', which has unluckily been allowed to slip into the 
east window of S. Catherine's restored chapel. Mr. Wilmshurst, who 
executed it, has adopted the worst landscape style ot* thirty years back, 
llie side window, by the same hand, is rather better, but stiU far 
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£rom what it ought to be. Several other windows have lately been 
fixed by M. Lusson, Mr. Ward, &c. The BCaffolding has been ruised 
for reatoring the decoration of the north transept roof, that of the 
south transept having been renovated a few years since. We were 
glad to learn that it is in immediate contemplation to fill with painted 
glass the windows of the choir, clerestory, and triforium. 

SS. Mary and Michael, Drumpington, Cambridgeshire. — ^This large 
and well-known chorch has recently undergone a restoration at the 
hands of Mr. Butterfield. The plan consists of a nave and aisles of 
five bays with chapels of two bays thrown out north and south of the 
aisles, chancel, western tower, and north and south porches. The 
whole is of excellent Middle- Pointed detail. The restorations com- 
prise, to commence with the chancel, a very effective new reredos of 
alabaster and tiles ; the altar, correctly vested, standing on a footpace, 
llie chancel is fitted with stalls, returned against the old rood-screen, 
the lower panels of which alone remain : the original gilding and 
diaper- work having been carefully restored. It, however, still wants 
doors. In place of the returned stalls on the northern side stand the 
prayer- desk facing south, and a plain wooden lectern facing west. 
The pulpit stands just outside the chancel-arch on the south side. In 
the nave a western gallery has been cleared away, and the area filled 
with low seats ; unfortunately a large number have doors. The south 
chapel, which for a long period has done duty as a school-room, has 
been reclaimed to the church ; in it now stands the organ. The east 
window of the north aisle is filled with some rather poor modern grisaille 
glass. The tracery of the windows and the whole of the internal stone- 
work has been cleared of whitewash and carefully restored. 

S. Mary, Cusop, Herefordshire. — This poor but very early little 
church, comprising nave and chancel, with south-west porch oYet 
which is a small bell-turret, is about to be restored by Mr. St. Aubyn, 
He proposes to re-arrange it,' adding a new porch, and a small sacristy 
at the north-east of the nave, and to insert some new lancet- windows 
to match the few original remaining lights. It is all very satisfactorily 
done, but we do not thoroughly like the treatment of the west end, 
where there is ^ low equal triplet of lancets under a spherical triangle 
— a double bell-cote surmounting the gable. The old roof, when 
opened, is of much interest, and effective, consisting of tie-beams and 
crossed intersecting braces under each principal. 

8. John Baptist, Hagley, Worcestershire. — The restoration, or rather 
re-building of this church, has been entrusted to Mr. Street. The 
funds — it will be remembered — were raised by public subscription in 
the county as a memorial to Lord Lyttelton. The enlarged plan com- 
prises nave and two aisles (under separate gables), with west tower 
and south-west porch, and chancel with organ chamber and vestry on 
its north side. The style will be a somewhat enriched Middle-Pointed, 
with excellent buttresses and window tracery, and a tower and broached 
stone spire of great architectural merit. Inside the arcades are of four 
arches, richly moulded, rising from grouped shafts : the chancel-arch 
rests on marble shafts, and marble is also used in the hood of the east 
window. The roofs are of wood, of good design. The tower is 
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groined. A carved screen separates the organ-chamber from the 
chancel and the north aisle ; and a low stone screen divides the chancel 
from the nave. A small bell-cote, over the chancel-arch, will be useful 
while the belfry is unfinished. The spire is a beautiful composition ; 
broached, with -gabled spire-lights on the cardinal faces, and smaller 
canopied turrets on the intermediate sides. A horizontal band of qua- 
trefoils and the floriated carving of the angle-ribs give much character 
to the upper portion of the spire. We highly commend the picturesque 
large luffer-boards which Mr. Street has introduced in his belfry win- 
dows. We notice a little constructional polychrome in the alternation 
of the voussoirs of the window- arches externally. The pulpit is a good 
composition, with marble introduced ; and mosaic is used on the chancel 
screen, besides a metal rail above it, which is bold but rather cumbrous. 
With the details of the woodwork throughout the church we were 
much pleased : and we are glad that a work of so much interest has 
fallen into such good hands. 

8. Nieolas, Broekley, Somersetshire. — In this church the organ has 
lately been removed from a gallery that blocked the west window, to a 
more suitable position in the north transept. Other internal improve- 
ments have also been eflfected. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

March 30, 1837. 

Sir, — Is there no rule as to which side should be given to the men 
and which to the women in the church ? One certainly would think 
that the south side, as being (west of the sanctuary) the most honour- 
able, and the side of the Bishop and Dean, should be given to the men ; 
and this is the case at Perth Cathedral, at S. John's, Harlow, at Sheen, 
Staffordshire, and I doubt not many other churches ; but at most similar 
places in London, at S. Mary Magdalene, Munster Square ; S. Bar- 
nabas, Pimlico ; S. Matthias, Stoke Newington ; S. Andrews', Well 
Street ; and All Saints', Margaret Street, the men sit north. Could 
you settle this ? And is it settled that the pulpit should be north and 
not south ? 

It has not apparently been much noticed that the late Baron Alderson 
decided on the bench that, in the Morning Service, the proper time and 
place /or publication of banns was from the altar after the Nicene Creed; 
and in the Evening Service from the stall after the second lesson. I 
trust you will think these two points worthy of notice, and remain. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A. B. C. 

[There is no doubt that the south side was of old appropriated to 
the male part of the congregation. £o.] 
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To the Editor of the Ecchsiologist. 

Si». — ^The Ecclesiologist has from time to time noticed the contents 
of the various English ritual books, but I cannot remember having seen 
in It any account of the «• York Hours." In the hope that you may 
find a comer for it. I send you a list of the contents of the only two 
MS. copies of which I know : vib. B. Mus, Harleian, 1663, and one 
which I discovered and purchased in London some few years back. 
The Museum copy begins with a calendar ; mine has either lost or 
never had one. 

CONTKNTS : 

1. Horse B. V., viz. Matins, Laud, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers, Compline. 

2. 7 Psalm. Penitent. 

3. Litany.^ 

4. Pro fidelibus defunctis. In both MSS. with the musical notation, 
which is unusual in H. B. V. 

5. Commendatio animarum. 

6. Psalmi de passione. 

7. Bonifacii oratio. 

8. Quindecim Psalmi Grad. 

9. Ave Jesu Xte, Verl^um Patris, Orationes ad elevationem, &c. 
Here the Museum copy ends, but mine contains the following in- 
teresting memories of York and other saints : 

10. *De 8» Ricardo Serope mart. 
De Sea Maria. 

De Sea Anna Mar. St. Virg. Mat. 

The OOS. 

*De Sco Blasio. 

De Nomine Jhu. 

S. Stephani memor. 

*De Sco Willelmo Antist. 

De Sco Petro mem. 

*De Sco Thoma Cantuar. Abp. et mart. 

*De Sco Niniano. 

De Sco Lauren tio. 

*De Sco Johanne Beverlaci. 

On the last leaf is a doggrel of an ancient owner, one of the Red- 
magnes, of Kirby, showing that the book is perfect. The date of the 
MS. is, as near as one can judge, 1420. I should be much obliged if 
any of your correspondents would give us the contents of one of the 
few printed ** York Hours," a copy of which I have never seen. 

Yours faithfully, 
J« C. J. 

^ The dlBtinctive saints being SS. Sampson, Hylda, Everildis. 
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To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

8, Argyll Place, March 26, 1 857. 

Mt dear Sir, — I am afraid I am too late for an inquiry in the 
Ecclesiologist this number ; but a Colonial Clergyman Tvants to know 
if there are any instances, besides Exeter Cathedral and Pembroke 
College Chapel, Oxford, of the ministrant going round to the commu- 
nicantSt instead of the communicants going up to the altar, — and if 
that plan is not the most in accordance with the English ritual, — ^he 
having himself acted upon this view of the case, and wishing to make it 
general in his own locality. 

Yours sincerely, 

William Whitr. 

[There are other precedents for this usage ; but we cannot recom- 
mend its adoption. — ^Eo.] 

The Arundel Society has published a new report, with the gratifying 
intelligence that a chromo-lithograph and outline engravings of an 
almost unknown fresco by Perugino, made from drawings by Mr. 
Layard, will be included in the publications for 1 856. This society 
strongly deserves encouragement from all lovers of Christian art. 

A congress of allied Architectural Societies met at Lincoln on Tues- 
day, May 26th, and the two following days ; with a carefully arranged, 
and very interesting, programme of proceedings. 

We have only space to acknowledge the receipt of the Transactions 
of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, for the Session 1 855 — 56 ; 
Volume II., Part II., of the Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectural 
and Archseological Society ; and Mr. J. C. Hart's " Designs for Parish 
Churches," — an interesting contribution to ecclesiological literature 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 

We have to mention the publication of a Second Edition of Dr. 
Nicholson's admirable Handbook of S. Alban's Abbey, (London, Bell 
and Daldy) with corrections and additional matter and illustrations. 
We wish all our great churches were equally well o£f. 

We are sorry to see in the New York Church Journal the death of 
Mr. Frank Wills announced. He died in a hospital at Montreal, 
whither he had gone to make the designs for the new cathedral. 

Remarks on Glass Painting, No. III., are in type, but are unavoid- 
ably postponed. 
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SEQUENTIJE INEDITiE.— No. XIV. 

Tbb following Sequences are taken from the Missale Aniciense, (Le 
Pay). 1783. They are clearly modem ; that is* they are probably of 
the seventeenth century, when some scholar in the south of France had 
the coojrage to discard classical measures and quantity for the rhythm of 
Adam of S. Victor. The initials of the composer are M. P. I made 
inquiry in vain at Le Puy as to the real author. It will be observed 
with what consummate skill he treats that which is the crux of all 
modem hymnographers, his masculine rhymes ; making the penulti- 
mate rhyme as well as the last syllable. In that which Dr. Daniel 
has given in his last volume as the Sequentia Noviksima on the Imma- 
culate Conception* now used at Cologne, this invariable mediaeval rule 
IS entirely neglected. Unless I am strangely mistaken, some verses in 
the two following Sequences may claim a place among all but the very 
first of Adam of S. Victor. 

LXXIL^Db Passionb. 

(" Super" Lauda Syon Sahatorem.) 

Cmcifizum sdoremui ; Super crucem oonsummatury 

Christi cmcem prssdicemus In figur& qui mactatur 

Salvi per quam vivimus. Orbis ab origine : 

Ports tremant infemales; [Et] decretum nobis contrarium* 

Eleventnr fletemales ; Quo peccati fit mors stipeudium. 

In hoc signo vincimus. Fuio delet sanguine. 

Ligno serpens nos peremit; Qui peccatum nullum gessit, 

Christus ligno nos redemit ; Cujus lingua dolum nescit, 

Culpam AdsB sustulit : Nostra luit scelera : 

Lege fsctus maledictus Christus clavis figitur ; 

Agnus Dei benedictus Mors tran^xa moritur; 

Maledictum abstnlit. Sanant Dei vulnera. 
VOL. XVIII. o n 
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Longe quondam nos eramus : 
Facti prope nunc speramus 

Inligno nvifico. 
tn hoc Christus exaltetos 
Palam vezat principatus 

Triumpho magnifico. 

Cruce rumpit orci claustra ; 
SoWens rixas fit pax nostra ; 

Coelo nos restituit : 
Rubet sacro crux liqnore 
Fervet ara quo calore; 

Dei sanguis affluit. 

Lecttts Dei morientis 

Est cathedra nos dooentis, — 

' Simul mori discite :' 
Ut pro Tobis qui precatur 
Vox amoris audiatur, 

Ne loquentem spemite. 

Crucifixus Toluntate 
Mox returget potestate, 

Suo victor ranere : 
Passus nobis, nobis surget; 
Amor tantus jam nos urget { 

Huic £ss uni vivere. 

Grace Jesu liberati. 
Ejus morte Deo nati, 
Quaremoriemini? 



Nunc in fletu seminantes, 
Ut cum Christo conregnanteay 
Cum eo patimini. 

O fons omnis Crux Tirtatis 1 
O sBternsB spes salutis ! 
O diremte senritutis 
Veteris signaculum !^ 

Banc qui portant nunc libentest 
Tunc ^dcDunt oonfidentes ; 
Hanc horrebunt contrementes 

Qttibus est ludibrio. 
Die tuft ne damnemur» 
Fac nunc Christe, judioemur : 
Bene stulli gloriemur 

Crads improperio. 

Tun ciud nos confige ; 
Per hanc mundo nos transfige ; 
Mundum nobis craeifige; 
Hie nos ure, nos affli^» 

Ut sis nunc pnesidio. 
Vetos homo perimatur; 
MiJi corpus destruatur ; 
Sanguis tuus ne perdatur. 
Homo morti ne tradatur, 

Emptus tanto pretio. 

Amen* 



LXXIII.— Db Uno Martyrb. 



In triumphum mors mutator. 

Que fuit opprobrium } 
Unde culpa plectebatur. 

Via fit ad pnemium. 
O totius cceli luce 

Dignum certe proelium t 
QfuaUXk Christi eruce, 

Dulce fit martyrium. 

Ante mundi blandientia 

Yoluptates vicerat, 
Qui nunc mali sserientis 

Iras fortis superat. 
Mundus puleher ne plaoeretj 

Deus traxit pulchrior : 
Egit, mundus ne terreret, 

Deus tembilior* 

Potest martyr impnniari, 
£t non potest cedere : 

Dei timor dat luctari, 
Caritas dat vinceie. 



Fortis ut mors, metum mortis 

Abstulit dilectio ; 
Mox et mortem victor fortis 

Habet pro ludibrio. 

Dum in frusta dissecatur 

Homo qui conspicitur, 
In nternum renovatnr 

Intus qui concluditur. 
O qui potens astitisti 

Stanti sub carnifice, 
DextriL sanctum ouft juvisti 

Et nos fortes effioe I 

Incruenti sed pejores 

Hostes in nos grassitant ; 
Vitse brevis nunc amores. 

Nunc metus nos incitant. 
Ne mortalem metuamns, 

Tu, Deus, metuere $ 
Ne caduca dilipmus 

Da nos te diligeie. Amen. 



1 Four lines have manifestly been omitted here. 
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LXXIV. — Sabbato in Passions: ad Complbtorium. 

The following hymn, (for, as will be seen» it is not a Sequence^} is 
from the Brev iar w M Sancttt CavaUienuU Ecdesut, (Cavaillon,) Avig- 
non, 1513. It appears to me of very considerable antiquity, perhaps 
of the seventh, or even the sixth century. It has a considerable affinity 
with some of the Mozarabic hymns, as is not surprising in a diocese so 
liEur south. The copy whence I transcribed it is in the Mns^ Calvet 
at Avignon. 

Ecce jam dedinst dies, 8sd preees queis deprecamur 

Jam venit ad vesperam : Tu, Christe, suseipias. 
Fhunmas vero pads' solis 

Unde venit revocsni, Concede^ nobis noctem istam 

Ordinem suum observans, Lxtam et pacificam ; 

Mundi daudii tenebras. Ysleamns (rontem nostram 

^ ... Signo cruds tegere ; 

£t nos indigni deprecamur, jjon vslest fur noctomus 

Deprecantes quiesumus, Mcntes nostras raperc. 
non secundum mala nostra 

Tu nobis retribuas, Gloria et honor, &c.' 

LXXV. 

The following stanzas are very curious, as apparently the first rough 
draft of the sequence which Adam of S. Victor afterwards polished 
into his celebrated Heri nmndus exaltavit. They are from a magnificent 
MS. Missal, preserved in the Clermont Library. It would appear to 
have belonged to some Abbey in the Papal State of Avignon, for it 
begins : " Summo Pontifici et Universal! Pap» salus et vita. Salvator 
mundi tu ilium adjuva. Sancte Petre tu ilium adjuva. Sancte Paule 
ta lUum adjuva." The arms emblazoned on the book are : azure, a 
cross gules, between four fleurs-de-lis, or. 

Mundns heri Istabatur Heri chorus sngdoram 

Sub Christi pnesentift ; Proteeutus est coelorum 
Nunc reeenter recitatnr Regem cum Victoria : 

Stephani memoria : Nunc ecelestes gaudent chori, 

Post Ktemi temponde Preientanli^ Salvatori 

Regis natalitium, Stepbanum cum gloriA. 

CelebremuB triumphale -^ ^ x. . r -^ 

MiHtis martyrium. Protomsrtyr et Leyita 

^ r^-c, a$inth€ prmUd hookij 

* Tbii is dearly a oorrnpt resdiiig. Perhaps the originsl word wss /tfctf , a bar- 
bsroos nominatiTe inslesd of /ax, Sach barbarisms hi the third dedension are 
not unoommon in the Moiarabic hynuis. 

' Notice in this and the first line of the preoeding verse the remarkable iambie 
rhjthm. 

' The following benedictions from the same breviary may be worth quoting as an 
example of an abecedarian arrangement, which in them Is exceedingly rare. 
Ad gandia paradisi perancat nos miserieordia Christi. 
Benedictione perpetiift benedicat nos divhia dementia. 
Creator coeli et terra conferaft noUs gandia ntn teteniA. 
De sede Majestatis benedicat nos deztera Dei Palris. 
Eredes yitm ctenue fiuiat nos Christns Rex ^ori«. 
Paciat nos Deos terrene despicere, et coelestia semper amare. 
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LXXVL 

A very carious farced Epistle from the same book^ for the Holy 
Innocents. 

Laos, honor, Tirtui Deo nostro 

De lanctorum Innooentiom tripudio s 

Qui quanto prsepoUent honoris titido 

Pnesens nobis ostendit LecHo 

Libri Apoealyptis JohannU ApostoU 

Qui testimonium perhibet de nis. 

In di^ms ilUs : Vtdi et ecce Agmu ttabat supra montem Sitm 

Qui tollit peocata mnndi : 

Et cum eo centum quadraffhUa quatuor mUlia, 

Quos trucidaTit firendens insania, 

HdfentcM nomen ejus et nomen Patris tju9 

In Bancti Spiritiis clementitL 

ScHptum in fnmtibus 8VM, \ 

De quo scriptum est: Erit nomen menm illisy dicit Dominus. 

St audkn ttocem de ccelo 

De sublimibus 

Tanquam vocem aquarum nmUarum 

Que flttunt impetu de LibanOy 

Et tanquam vocem tomtrua mofftdf 

Sicut sonam sublimis Dei, 

Et voeem quam audUn 

Interius de supemis 

Sicut citharadorum citharigautium 

Dulciter sub Toce modul& 

In citharis suis 

Innumeril symphonii. 

Et cantabant quan cantieum nonum ante sedem 

Sedentis snper thronum, 

Et ante auatuor ammaUa et sensoret 

Qui gaudent et ovant; 

Et nemo poterat disoere canHeum, ^ 

In laude eonsonft, 

Niii ilia centum quadragkUa quatuor mUUa 

Quos infans Christus hodie vexit ad astra» 

Qttt empti aunt de terrd 

A bimatu et infra. 

Hi sunt qui cum muUeribue non stmt eoinquinatit 

Casta generatio ! 

Virgines enim sunt 

In teternft luce. 

Hi sequuniur Agnum ' 

Sine macul& 

Quocumque ierit 

losum laudantes. 

fit en^ti sunt ex komimbus 

Mir&Tictori& 

PrimituB Deo et Agno^ 

Qui pascit inter lilia Septus choreis rirginum : 

Et in ore eorum non est vwentum men&dwnt 

Cum neodum potnerit lingula loqui : 

Sine rnacutd emm sunt 

Amicti stoUs albis 

Ante thromun Dei. 
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LXXVII. — In D0MINICI8 DiBBUS. 

» 

The following is from an imperfect Sequentiary, apparently of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, preserved in the Library at Cler- 
mont. 



A BttbKmi statu primi 

Parentes exciderant; 
Casu digoi, quia ligni 

Fructum non ezederant. 
Circumventi virulenti 

Serpentia astuti&, 
Spe deluti, sunt eonclusi 

Sab mortis sententi&. 

Pro reatu crucistu 

Fatigantur miseri ; 
Obligati sub pcccati 

. L^e gemunt posteri. 
Ex radice vitiati, 
PnedamnatlL, nondum natfi, 

Procedit posteritas: 
Plangit Era sub ruin4, 
Plsngit Adam, nee divina 

Bormitat severitas. 

Fera fallaz viri plena, 
Gaudet planctu, gandet poen&, 

Pene pcenaa urguit ; 
Laesus c»dit, Isesus Isedit, 
Compos Toti, quod sic toti 

Mass® prenocnerit. 

Se pro Deo cogit coli 
Tyranni superbia ; 



Quod debetnr Deo soli 

Resumit malitia. 
Draco vetus libertatis 

Interdudit aditum ; 
Nee superne yeritatis 

Attendit propositum. 

Nobis ergo desperatis, 
A consensu muestatis 

Pater misit tJnicum ; 
Pugnaturus cum gigante 
Nos ad pugnam proYocante 

Processit in publicum. 

Summi Patris Filius, 
Nostrae cladis conscius, 
Dum superbit impius, 

Et pauper incenditur,^ 
Ut snperbum content, 
Carni se confederat : 
Sic captivum liberat ; 

Sic arte ars luditur. 

Pater, Fill, Consolator, 
Unas Deus, unus Dator 

Multiformis gratis. 
Solo nutu pietatis 
Fac nos simplse Trinitatis 

Post spem frui specie* Amen. 



PAGANISM IN THB MIDDLE AGES. 

A Paper read at the Annivereary Meeting of the Eecleeiologieal Society, 
on May 13, 1857. By William Bubgbs, Esq., Architect* 

It is for the moat part generally supposed that the authors and artists 
of the middle ages occupied themselTes solely with Biblical and con» 
temporaneous events to the exclusion of the history,. poetry, and my- 
thology of their Pagan forefathers. If, however, the literature and arts 
of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries be carefully examined, we 
find that the case is quite the reverse, and that there is scarcely a single 
author who does not quote either his classic predecessors or make their 
myths and histories the subject of his own ^ork. Hie artist, on the 
other hand, was somewhat more sparing in his recourse to antiquity: 

* Psalm z. 2. Dam roperbit impias, incenditnr pauper. 
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but still the Bestiariom on hi* incited payement, the ngna of the Zodiac 
and the planets in his stained glass window and sculptured portal, to 
say nothing of the illuminations in the MSS. of TVoy Town, or of the 
Romance of Alexander, were all drawn from the same source. It should 
also be particularly noticed that he did not make his representations 
subject to archaeology as we do in the present day. On the contrary, 
considering them part of the history of his own nation, (for were not 
the Trojans the common ancestors of all the western nations ?) he ac- 
cordingly put them into the costume of his own time — ^if it were a sculp- 
ture or picture ;^ or if on the other hand he was engaged on a Ro- 
mance, he made his classic heroes speak and live like the people around 
him. The middle ages in fact seized and appropriated the literary 
spoils of antiquity in the same manner as they used up the columns 
of the Pagan temples in the naves of the Christian churdies, or placed 
jewels, cameos, &c. in new settings to preserve them in the treasuries 
of the cathedrals or the chassea of the saints. Of course we find this 
feeling stroDgest in Italy, where the heroes of antiquity have always 
been claimed as the ancestors of the existing population. For Italy has 
been jealous more than any other country of the honour and glory of 
her illustrious sons in whatsoever career they have become famous, and 
there is scarcely a picture or building throughout the whole peninsula, 
the name of whose author is unknown. 

Among the many reasons which might be assigned for this state of 
things, not the least influential was the existence of the numberless 
smaQ republics into which Italy was formerly divided. Before the in- 
vention of printing, a man who worked for his fellowcitizens would 
certainly stand a better chance of being rememt>ered than if he were 
attached to the court of a king simply as painter valet. It is, conse- 
quently, to Italy that we must look for the greatest number of repre- 
sentations of the worthies of antiquity, whether we seek them in the 
sculpture of the buildings or in that of the more humble ivory or 
wooden caskets. It is also in Italy that we find the old sarcophagi — 
often covered ^th Pagan subjects — ^used again and admitted into the 
cemeteries and churches, and sometimes even classic statues, with a few 
additions, doing duty on the very altars — as the patron saint in the 
church of S. Agnese fiiori le Mura at Rome. So wide-spread was this 
feeling, and so proud were they of their ancestors, that Dante describes 
it as a common scene in Florence to see " The matron working at the 
distaff, and relating tales to her ftunily of the Trojans, Fiesole, and 
Rome."* 

Before proceeding to notice a few out of the very many instances in 
which the artists of the middle ages employed themselves upon Pagan 
subjects, it will be as well to throw a very slight glance at the litera- 
ture of the times by which the workman was so much influenced. For 
there can be no doubt but that literature has in every age influenoed, 

1 Hie only exception I know of b dis Valerioi Mazimiu la the Brltkli Mueam, 
where, 1 think, the arttat has had a •aspidoa that the Greeka and Romans did not 
wear the cottame of the end of the 15tn oeotnrj, and has accordin|;l7 clothed them 
in a more ouirS manner. 

> Paradiflo, Canto zt. 1. 124. 
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and in a great degree controlled, the lesser arts of piuntiiig and sculp- 
ture, and, at least, the details of architecture. In some instances in- 
deed, it has influenced architecture itself ; for Professor Cockerell, with 
some degree of probabilitj, has asserted that our cathedrals were planned 
maialy from the study of Vitruvius — the plan being turned inside out 
and the columns arranged accordingly; and again, there are others 
who assert (and not wholly without reason) that the present revival of 
medisBTal art is due principally to the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 

A very curious instance of the importance of documentary evidence 
as bearing upon the deciphering of sculpture occurred not long ago. 
During ti^e restoration of Salisbury chapter house by Mr. Glutton, it 
fell to my lot to give directions to Mr. Philip respecting the restorstion 
of the groups of sculpture in the spandrils of the arcades. The subjects 
were d^e Bible history from the Creation to the Oiving of the Law to 
Moses. Now with regard to the greater number of the compartments 
the explanation was comparatively easy, but there were others which 
could by no means be reconciled with the usual Bible narrative. 1 first 
consulted Josephus, and although his account in some places differs 
from the present version, it did not do so in the points under consider- 
ation. I therefore went, as a last recourse, to the MS. department of 
the British Museum, and almost the very first MS. I wrote for gave the 
requisite information. It is that commonly called Queen Mary's Psalter, 
(Royal Q. B. VII.,) and I there found, that when Joseph told his 
dreams, he did so to his father and mother, which explained the female 
figure behihd Jacob in the sculpture. I also discovered that Joseph 
WIS sold to the seneschal of the king of Egypt, who presented him to 
Pharaoh, and that it was the queen who tempted him while the king 
had gone out hunting. All which events are ropresented conformably 
with the book in the sculptures at Salisbury. In hast, one group of Joseph 
-sitting behind the seneschal on horseback is exactly identical both in 
the MS. and in the sculpture. Joseph again lets his father know that 
there is com in Eg^t by throwing straws on the river, which floated 
down to the '' chastel*' of the Patriarch. Salisbury again presents this 
subject which is not found in our Bible. Indeed it is not a little dif- 
ficttlt to imagine from what source these variations from our usual ver- 
sions were derived — ^perhaps it might be found in the mass of Jewish 
traditions. Lastly ; the MS. under consideration came in most use- 
fully for the restoration of the missing feet, arms, costume, weapons, 
utensils, &c. 

In the middle ages, among the vast numbers of Romances which 
formed the reading of nearly eyery educated person, there are three 
which stand prominently forward, viz., The Romance of the Sangreal and 
King Arthur, that of Charlemagne and his twelve Peers, and lastly, that 
of the destruction of Troy. The story of IVoy Town, as printed by 
Caxton, is a translation of the work of Raoul le Fevre, chaplain to 
Philip le Bon, duke of Burgundy: Caxton tells us he made the translation 
for the use <^ his patroness, the duchess. The work of Lefevre is an 
adaptation from that of Ouido delle Colonne, who wrote in 1^7; he 
again was indebted to earlier authors — such as Dares and Dictys of 
Crete — time-honoured names^ but the works of whom, or rather those 
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fathered upon th^em, are of more than doubtful authority. However 
this may be, the Troy Town of Gaxton is a most delightful book, and 
may best be described as forming a resumi of the whole cycle of classic 
mythology ; the wonderful occurrences and mytiis being softened down 
and made possible and probable. There are three books — ^the first is 
occupied with the mythology generally from Saturn down to the birth 
of Hercules, including the legend of Perseus. The second contains the 
deeds of the Valiant Hercules who is represented as a valiant and wise 
knight sans pettr et sans reproche, clothed in armour and wearing a sur- 
coat of the skin of one of the Nemean lions. The third book relates to 
the destruction of Troy by the Oreekr, and follows very closely the his- 
tories of Dares and Dictys, which were preferred in the middle ages to 
that of Homer : the opinion of Chaucer on this point being the pre- 
vailing one, viz., 

*' One said that Omer made lies, 
Feyning in his poetries, 
And was to the Greekes fiivorable, 
Therefore held he it but fable."' 

Joseph of Exeter wrote a long popm on the Trojan war, and was 
followed by Lydgate who handled, in addition, the story of the destruc- 
tion of Thebes. Neither must we forget Chaucer, who was evidently 
quite as read in the Latin classics as a well-educated person would be 
in the present day. If not a majority, at least a large proportion, of his 
subjects are classical ; and, to say nothing of his continual allusions and 
quotations, two of his longest stories, viz., that of Palamon snd Arcite 
and the Troilus and Cresseide, taken respectively from Boccaccio and 
Lollius, have their action laid in Pagan history and in the Legend of 
Good Women the characters are all ancient. But a still greater fusion 
of Pagan and mediaeval ideas occurs in Dante, in whose Divina Corn- 
media we find the whole machinery of the Pagan poets. The Inferno 
contains Minos, Pluto, Cerberus, the Minotaur, the Giants, the Cen- 
taurs, Geryon, and many others, but all have their office to fulfil, and 
that office is generally much modified from that given them in Pagan 
mythology. Thus Pluto and Minos are horrid demons. Cerberus no 
longer guards the infernal regions, but is occupied in tearing the glut- 
tonous souls to pieces. In a sort of neutral ground we meet Cato of 
Utica. Statius is discovered in purgatory ; while Ripheus^ and Trajan 
are in Paradise itself. Trajan indeed is said to have been saved by the 
prayers of S« Gregory, in which we probably recognize a concession 
made by the Church to the national pride. A whole volume would 
hardly suffice to demonstrate the Paganisms of Dante who is conducted 
on his perilous journey by no less a person than Virgil. How the latter 
acquired his mediaeval reputation as a necromancer is by no means 
clear ; the most probable explanation would be, that somehow or other 
he has got confounded with some namesake famous in the black art. 
Dante probably mixes Paganism with Christianity in the greatest de- 

' Hooie of Fame, b. iii. 1. 386. 

' ^neidos lib. ii. 426. Cadit et Ripheos jnstiflsimas nnoi, Qui fait in Teacris 
obserrantissimas sequin 
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gree when lie addreeiee " Saoiino Oiove, Che fotii in terra per noi 
emcifiMo/' Ptoig. Canto tl L Vi9. Vir^l has a cyde of stonea and 
adventurea relating to him which were often painted and seulptuied in 
the middle ages, and I remember once reading in a life of Mm» by a 
fVench author, an abstract from one of the hymns anciently sung in 
the services of the Church— of Capua (I think). It represents S. Paul 
weeping over the grave of Virgil as lamentiDg his death, and observing 
V what could I not have made of this man if I had only known bim 
when alive ?" 

The romance of Alexander^ is the last instance I shall mention with 
regard to the appropriation of Pagan subjects to the literature of the 
middle agea. Oi course the Alexander of romance has but little in 
common with the Ghreek hero. The principal charm of the work is in 
the wonderful sights and strange people he saw during his Indian con- 
quests. It begins thus : " here commences the book and true history 
of the good king Alexander, who was son of Nectanebus, who was for- 
merly king and lord of (E)Oipte, and of the queen Olympias. who 
was wife of the king Philip, lord of Macedonia, the which king Alex- 
ander by his might conquered the whc^e world, as you will hear in the 
bock ;" and the author then teUs us how Nectanebus deceived Olympiaa 
under the form of a dragon, how Alexander was bom, and how he after- 
wards slew Nectanebus by pushing him into a diteh — how he oonquera 
Darius — how he goes to Italy-— of his combats with dragons, serpents^ 
and lions, — also with a beast with three homs-— alio with elephaiaits--> 
how he saw women with beards and horns, others with horses' feet. 
— how he sees the Phcenix — and how the trees of the sun and moon 
prophesied his death — ^how he fights with dragons who have each an 
emerald in their forehead. He is carried up in the air by means of a 
cage supported by griffins. Hedescends into the sea in a tun of glass, &c. 
The story ends if informing us how he was preserved by the brother 
of Cassander, Jobas by name — a young squire who carved before him ; 
and laatly^ how Olympias waa taken by Cassander, who caused her 
to die by a very cruel death, and her body, which had had much honour, 
he ordered to be thrown to the dogs and the birds, for he did not wish 
it to have sepulture. Such then were the contents of a few of the 
books constituting the popular literature of the day. We must add 
to these the copies of the classics which, by the way, were much 
more common than is generally supposed. For instance, Chaucer ie« 
presents the clerk, the fifth husband of the wife of Bath, as possessing 
Ovid's Art of Love among sundry other treatises. If then we take 
an these things into consideration we shall ha^e a very considerable 
mass of Pagan literature which, like all literature, would be sure to 
afford subjects for painting and sculptxure. Accordingly we do find the 
subjects of these books very often painted and sculptured, not only in 
secular buildings and utensils, but even in places where we should 
hardly expect to find them, in churches for instance : but at the same 
time it is only fsir to state that occasionally these representations of 

* The Britith Museum poeeenee two lUiiiBinated copies of the RomsDoe of Alex- 
ander. Reg. 15, £. vi. and 20 B. zz. The former was a gift of the great Talbot ts 
Margaret of Anjou. There is also a very fine copy in the Bodleian at Ozford. 

VOL. xviii. B B 
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Pagan sabjects were true antiques appropriated and worked ap intd 
mediaeval objects. This is more particularly the case with engraved 
stones ; thus we often find cameos and intaglios representing Pagan 
divinities decorating altar- books, shrines, &c., to say nothing of their 
insertion in the seals of individuals. Among many examples we might 
cite the altar-books in the tr^eor at Troyes ornamented with engraved 
stones, part of the spoils of Constantinople, offered by the crusaders. 
With regard to the hen and chickens of Queen Theodolinda at Monza, 
there is an antique cornelian engraved with a Neptune which does duty 
as one of the eyes of the hen. Occasionally these antiquities were 
valued for their own sake and preserved like relics in consequence of 
having supernatural properties attributed to them. Thus the abbey of 
S. Alban's in the time of Matthew Paris possessed a cameo represent- 
ing a Roman emperor. This cameo, of which by the way the worthy 
monk has left us a drawing,^ in which the antique is most delightfully 
medisevalized, was considered to possess the greatest efficacy in cases of 
child-birth, and was regularly sent out from the abbey for that purpose. 
The great cameo of the Sainte Chapelle long kept among the other 
relics, and now in the Cabinet des Medailles, was considered to repre- 
sent the triumph of S. Joseph, although modem ingenuity has dis* 
covered the Apotheosis of Augustus to be the subject ; and another 
cameo, now kept in the same place as the above-mentioned, has the 
beginning of the Gospel of S. John enamelled on the mounting. 
Charles V. for whom the said mounting was made, saw not Jupiter and 
the eagle, but S. John and his emblem.' In the old inventories stones 
engraved with a Victory in a chariot were entered as representing an 
angel in a car. 

Again, an inspection of the sarcophagi will, like the beautiful mytho- 
logical sculptures in the Campo Santo at Pisa, demonstrate how fre- 
quently they were made to do duty over again. A still more curious 
instance occurs at Monza, where some consecrated oils sent as a pre- 
sent from Gregory the Great to the Lombard Queen Theodolinda were 
found in the 14th century to be contained in an ancient cist with a 
mortuary inscription : and I believe that it is still employed for that 
purpose. The Pagan divinities themselves are occasionally to be met 
with ornamenting Christian churches — as the famous Proserpine on 
the north side of S. Mark's, at Venice : but more usually they are ad- 
mitted as personifications of the planets. Examples may be found inter 
alia in the caps of the ducal palace at Venice ; the Kagione and the 
church of the Eremitani at Padua ; the Baptistery at Parma. 

The British Museum possesses a presentation copy of the poems of 
Christine de Pisan,' splendidly illuminated. Among these illumina<» 
tions, which must be referred to the second quarter of the 15th century, 

> Cotton MS. Nero D. 1. 

' Another oameo with the dispute of Neptune and Minenra was long preserved in 
a church, and bdieved to be Adam and Eve eating the forbidden fruit. The cele- 
brated Tase used in the coronation of the Queens of France has been supposed to 
have belonged to one of the Ptolemys : the ornaments relate to the mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus. ^ 

< 4431 Harl. 
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are aeveral represeDtations of P&gan divinities and mythological 
personages, — all in the most fashionable costume of the time. Venus 
is most especially worthy of notice, — seated on the clouds and adorned 
with one of the most bizarre headdresses of the period ; she holds a 
number of hearts in her lap ; while below are a crowd of worshippers 
of either sex, who each offers up his or her own. Apollo is distin* 
guished by his whole head being of a bright red, relieved by gold, 
while Minenra is accoutred as an amazon, i.e. partly in armour. 
Among the other subjects the most noticeable is the Trojan horse, who 
carries a castle on his back like an elephant. Jubinal in his Dits 
Contes et Fabliaux of the XII., XIII., and XIV. Centuries, gives a cu- 
rious instance how Christianity and Paganism were often ipixed^ up 
at that period ; it is a. little poem called Le Martyre de S. Bacchus, 
and relates how S. Bacchus was the son of La Vigne, who was a 
daughter of Noah ; how he came from a strange land over the seas 
to convert the heathen ; how he was buried in the ground and tor- 
mented with rakes; how his limbs were cut off; and how he did as- 
tounding miracles. The poem ends by telling us that S. Bacchus is 
symbolical of our Loan, and the Vine of the Blessed Virgin. 

But of all the Pagan divinities the most renowned and the most 
frequently represented was Love. He is generally found dressed in 
the height of the fashion of the time, winged, and bearing a bow and 
arrows, and very often seated on two lions, with a pair of lovers kneeling 
on either side. The circular mirror-cases of the 13th century often 
present us with the god of Love ; there are two or three very fine ones 
in the Hotel de Cluny. In a small Italian carving in bone, in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Beresford Hope, the god of Love is quite naked, and stands 
on the backs of two kneeling naked figures, whose hands are bound 
behind them ; there are also two other nude figures, one on either side, 
who are likewise kneeling and implore his protection or clemency. 
This sculpture has, I suspect, formerly formed part of one of those 
curious bone caskets distributed over all Italy, and commonly known 
by the name of Scartole sUa Certosa. They are aU of the same period, 
(the latter end of the 14th century,) and generally repeat the same 
subjects, which are for the most part referable to classic mytho- 
logy. Thus one in the Soulages Collection has the story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe ;^ another in the Hotel de Cluny at Paris, is the story of 
Jason ; a third in the Hospital at Vercelli. the history of Paris ; and 
indeed a very long list might be made out, but, as before observed, the 
subjects are often repeated. Thus, Mr. Rohde Hawkins possesses a 
detailed fragment representing the Judgment of Paris, which agrees 
perfectly with a compartment in the Veroelli Casket ; the goddesses 
are naked, Paris sleeps, and Mercury, who wears the usual long dress 
of the period, has a sort of vitta round his head such as we generally 

* The Arundel Society has published part of an ivory coffer of French workman- 
ship with the story of Pyiamus and Thisbe. In the first compartment Thisbe is 
being shut up in a tower ; in the second she communicates with him by means of 
a long tube, a sort of acoustic tube ; in the last we have her hiding in a tree from 
the lion ; and finally, Pyramus runs both Thisbe and himself through with the 
same sword. 
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observe od the lieads of the Italian angels ; the winga are transferred 
from his feet to his back. In the Museum at Brescia are fragments 
representing part of the story of Jason, like those in the Hotel de 
Clnny, as well as some others ; with the abduction of Helen. These 
eoffers are found in two shapes only, viz. octagonal and rectangular ; 
in all probability they formed a staple article of manufacture in some 
Certosa in the north of Italy. 

Very differently did the old artists proceed when they had to repre* 
sent the Pbgan divinities as idols, and not as abstractions or personi* 
fications. They are there represented as vgly*made and repulaiTe, 
standing on the altars, around which are the deluded worshippers, 
with very often a black imp perched near the head, who is supposed to 
make use of the idol for his lying prophecies. In the drawing id 
Queen Maiy's Psalter, where the Israelites worship the golden calf, 
the calf is placed in a triptych with leaves, and beneath is an altnr 
approftched by many steps. The sibyls, on the other hand, and some* 
times even the philosophers, are admitted into the very churches, md 
form part of the cloud of witnesses who bear testimony to the great 
scheme of Christian redemption. Of course it is far more rare to find 
the philosophers than the sibyls ; perhaps the most complete set of the 
former will be found at Ulm, in the magnificent stalls of the cathedral 
choir. But philosc^hers and historians were occasionally even more 
honoured than by occupying a subordinate position in a church. At 
Como the two most conspicuous statues in the west front of the csthe* 
dral are those of the two Plinys. In the ducal palace at Venice the 
inventors of the Trivium and Quadrivium are placed in the capital next 
the principal angle one whidi contains the planets. But a more 
notable case is the following: in 1413 the good townsmen of Padua 
found some bones in a lead box in or near the same place where an 
inscribed stone had been discovered some fifty or eighty years pre- 
viously. Now this stone had been pronounced to be the funeral in- 
scription of the great historian Titus Livius. Of course the Pteluans 
at once jumped to the conclusion that the bones and inscription be- 
longed to the same person, and they were therefore transferred in state 
to the great Town Hall and deposited over one of the doorways, where 
they still remain. The jaw was separated from the rest, enclosed in 
a gilded ball, and suspended in the council diamber, doubtless to 
stimulate the eloquence of the Paduan common councillors ; and Al- 
phonso of Aragon obtained the right arm, having sent a special embassy 
to demand the gift. The original inscription, as well as the jaw in its 
gilded ball, are still to be seen ; the former is inscribed in the walls 
of the Ragione, but the latter has been removed from the council diam- 
ber to the apartment of the keeper of the ardiives. Unfortunately 
for the Paduans an ancient inscription is no longer a mystery, and 
modem learning has made the unpleasant discovery, that all this ho- 
nour had been paid to a certain Halys, a priest of the temple <tf Con- 
cord, and a freed man of a daughter of Titus Livius. 

But this was not the first time before the above transaction that 
the Paduans had shown similar reverence for the memory of their an- 
cestors. Some time during the 13th century, while digging the foun* 
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dfttioiis of a boflpital, the woikmen came upon a sarcophagus containing 
a skeleton of more than usnal size, and a sword; these remains were 
forthwith declared to be those of Antenor, the reputed founder of 
Padua, and accordingly a fine tomb was made to receive them, which 
was placed against the outside wall of a church, and is still to be seen 
in Padua, after however undergoing sundry peregrinations. 

It is well known how commonly the Romans were in the habit of 
personifying cities, Tirtues, vices, &c. In the middle ages no subjects 
are more common than the virtues and vices. Through Italy the 
virtues are for the most part employed as caryatides to support tombs : 
but occasionally they occur by themselves, as in the Dallage at Sienna, 
and the Capella deUa spina at Pisa. In England and France, however, 
they are more generally fighting with the vices, a method of represen- 
tation moat probably derived from the Psychomachia of Prudentius* 
The entrance doorway to the chapter house of Salisbury is one of the 
moat perfect examples remaining in our own country ; the execution is 
remarkably perfect, and very far superior to the groups within the 
spandrils inside. In the duc»d palace at Venice we find a personifica- 
tion of Venice, in the Piazzetta fa9ade, and a very fine personification 
it is. Venice b seated on two lions : around her throne flows the sea« 
and beneath her feet are two figures, one in armour and the other in 
avie ooatome, denoting her victories over external and domestic 
enemies.^ In the same building, in the angle capital of the upper 
arcade, we find personifications of the four winds ; certainly — as far as 
I can judge— equally, if not more, elegant than those on the celebrated 
tower at Athena. M. Didron, in the first volume of the Annales 
Arch^logiques, has published an illumination from a MS. in the library 
at Rheimsp representing the air, the winds, &c. The winds also occur 
in the tomb of S. Pietro Martino at Milan. The river Jordan is also 
found personified in the paintings and sculptures of the baptism of our 
Loan. Another very common instance is the four rivers of Paradise ; 
rivers generally were treated in the classic manner, viz. as men of 
various ages pouring water out of urns. The sun and moon are com- 
monly found in all the earlier representations of the crucifixion. 
They occur on the cover of a service book preserved in the library of 
the cathedral at Veroelli, and would appear to have been partially if 
not wholly copied from ancient coins ; the sun has the vitta of the 
Roman emperors, and the moon has her head covered with a veil, and 
they both bear horas of fire. As to the book cover itself, it must be 
regarded as one of the most splendid of its kind : the border is com- 
posed of jewellery, cloiesonn^ enamels, and filagree; the centre 
figure is, I think, buiten up, but the sun and moon are in doissonnee 
enamel. 

We all know how the reproductive power of the earth was made by 

' Reg. 6, E. ix. is a collection of Latin Poems by Convenerole da Prato, ad. 
dressed to King Robert of Naples, and composed between 1334 and 1342. In it 
are several personifications of citiefl, — also the judgment of Paris ; Paris has his 
robe powdered with golden apples, and Jono with peacocks. We find also Philo- 
sophy crowned, holding books in her mantle, and carrying a sceptre with a star on 
the top. There is also Pegasus, &c. 
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the nations of antiquity the subject of foul rites and indecent represen- 
tations. The former had of course to give way to the influence of 
Christianity, and of the latter I know but of one instance occurring in 
a large coffre de mariage of the beginning of the 14th century, and 
now in the possession of M. Gerente, of Paris. But the middle age 
worked out the same idea in its own peculiar manner by means of the 
science of alchemy, and its ofl^-shoots, in the shape of the Homunculus 
and Palingenesy ; the founder of the science itself was no less a person 
than Hermes Triemegistus, king, and afterwards god, of Egypt, and 
many were the commentaries written on the contents of the enamelled 
tablet said to have been found in his tomb. 

The last subject I shall notice are the monsters of the middle ages. 
A serpent with them was what we should now call a dragon ; L,e. an 
animal with two or more legs, tail, and wings. Now many of the 
curious combinations of animals and human beings might be ex- 
plained by reference to illuminated copies of a very popular book of 
those times, viz. Ovid Moralist. One such dating at the commence* 
ment of the 14th century is to be found in the Biblioth^ue at Rouen. 
The plan of the work is this : a story is told out of Ovid, and then a 
Christian doctrine is applied to it : — thus the story of Phaeton signifies 
the fall of Lucifer. Now in all the representations of the various 
changes from one body to another, one half of each body is represented 
as perfect, i.e. the change is completed in one half only ; not going 
on in all as in Bernini*s Apollo and Daphne. Thus when Vulcan 
changes himself into a horse the upper half is that of a man fully 
clothed and wearing a crown : — to this half the two hind legs of a horse 
are joined. Arachne is a lady down to the waist : below is the body 
and legs of a spider, &c. I suspect that the metamorphoses of Ovid 
and the stories of Pliny will be found to be the key to the meaning of 
many of those strange animals we so often meet with in illuminations, 
and which appear to be there for no other purpose* and to mean 
nothing. 

I have thus endeavoured, although in a very imperfect manner, 
to show how the authors and artists, and even the Church, of the 
Middle Ages used up and incorporated the stories of Paganism, when 
that Paganism had ceased to exist and be formidable. Probably in our 
own country, — when our own Chnrch has become more extended 
and developed, and when painting and sculpture shall have become 
necessary adjuncts to our churches^ we may not only follow the example 
set us with regard to classic subjects* but may even use such of the 
myths of the unreformed Church as may be of an edifying character^ 
such as that of S. George or that of S. Christopher. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION IN WARWICKSHIRE. 
(Coventry, Kenilwortht Stratford-on-Jvon, Hamptcm Luey.J 

Mt OBA& Mb. Editor, 

In my last commonication on Church Restoration in Warwickshire, 
I promised to send you another paper on the same subject. With your 
permission I will now fulfil my promise. 

Your notice of the church of the Holy Trinity, Coventry, a few 
months since, will prevent my detaining you long there. This resto- 
ration is certainly one of the most complete works in the midland dis- 
tricts. It surpasses in grandeur the fine church of S. Mary, Stafford. 
The one blemish is the poorness of the stained glass throughout, in the 
east window especially. The old Jacobean altar has been retained ; 
its style is peculiar, but from its great size it looks remarkably well. 
The slab is of white marble. On it stand the two large candlesticks 
presented to the church by the late Vicar, Dr. Hook. The new hand- 
rail to the steps of the pulpit and the canopy of the font, designed by 
Mr. Skidmore, are singularly beautiful. The font*canopy is, I suppose, 
unique. Polychromed iron is the material ; and instead of the old con- 
ventional crockets, water-lilies designed and coloured fh>m nature take 
their places. Mr. Skidmore's designs are most admirable ; and Church- 
men are deeply indebted to him for the persevering efforts he has made 
to prove how admirably iron and brass may be made to minister to the 
material beauty of GbD*s house. It is very satisfactory to find that 
this talented artist is thoroughly appreciated in his native town. The 
new seats throughout the church are fixed ; they are of oak and very 
solid. It seems a pity that chairs were not placed in the nave. The 
old organ has been retained and removed from the west end of the nave 
to the south aisle of the chancel. The curious old fresco of the Last 
Judgment over the chancel-arch has been carefully preserved, though 
its colours look rather dingy when compared with the gorgeous tints 
of the nave roof. 

The restorations at the church of S, Michael are progressing 
slowly. Externally the re-casing with new stone is being gradually 
carried out ; but internally, (owing I believe to a dispute with the cor- 
poration,) the reredos and other works connected with the altar 
are stiU unfinished. Three of the apse windows are filled with glass 
by O'Connor ; the remaining two contain fragments of old glass col-^ 
lected from different windows in the church. The large and beautiful 
memorial window recently put in at the east end of the north aisle of 
the nave (once the Ladye chapel) is deserving of much praise. The 
central portion of the window is occupied with our Lord ascending, 
surrounded by the Apostles and the Blessed Virgin, who occupies a 
prominent place in the foreground. At her feet the lily is most artis- 
tically introduced. The side lights contain figures of the Prophets. 
The incumbent of this important parish lives in Leamington. It would 
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be well if churchwardens turned their attention to the evils of non- 
residence* and the shameful abuses of the pew-system, rather than 
make mountebanks of themselves over two wax candles and an 
altar cross. 

The fine Third-Pointed cruciform church of 8, John is still in a 
most discreditable state ; it is a noble edifice, and has many striking 
peculiarities. On the hill above S. John's stands the Roman Catholic 
church. Its plan is the usual one for a small parochial church ; nave 
and aisles with chapels at the eastern end. and well-developed chancel, 
separated from the nave by a simple but effective screen surmounted by 
the rood. Here may be seen some very excellent stained glass and 
several modern brasses already much worn. Does it not seem a mis- 
take to put down enamelled brasses in the central passage of the nave ? 
The presbytery and schools form a pretty group, and are worthy of imi- 
tation. The ruins of the Carmelite convent recently patched up and 
incorporated with a modern workhouse can hardly be called a restora- 
tion : nevertheless, I should advise your readers to pay the Coventry 
Union a visit. One side of the cloisters is quite perfect and in good 
preservation ; a few old windows and doors may also be discovered in 
the various wards. The new buildings for the Blue Coat schools 
erected on the site of the destroyed cathedral harmonize admirably with 
their imposing neighbours, S. Michael and Holy Trinity. During the 
excavations for the foundation many fragments of the old cathedral 
have been brought to light. Tradition asserts that this church had 
three spires. If so, the aspect of the church sqaare at Coventry, must 
have been unrivalled. The wooden belfry or campanile belonging to 
Holy Trinity, I think, you have mentioned in a former number* The 
municipality of Coventry deserve the highest praise for the liberal man- 
ner in which they have thrown open to the public S. Mary's hall and 
Trinity church. I wish other towns would follow their example. 

At Kenilworth the pretty little Roman Catholic chapel, founded by 
Mrs. Amherst, should not be passed by. The material is red bridk, 
and the style late Third-Pointed. It is very small, but as chairs are need 
the nave is unincumbered. The crucifixes and candlesticks are all of 
good design, but here, as in almost all other Roman Catholic churches, 
there seems a want of taste in arranging hangings, pictufes, flowers, &c.« 
The magnificent church of S. Thomas Cantuar, Brdii^gton, near Birm- 
ingham, is marred more or leas with incongruous pictures and statnes ; 
so also are the churches at Clapham and Gh'eenwich, with many others I 
could mentioiL S. George's oathediml, Southwark, and the Jesoita* 
church, in Farm-street, are perhaps exceptions. Whilst we, of the 
Church of England, are waging war — and a successful war too— against 
pews, galleries, whitewash, I wish, for the sake of Christian art comosoii 
to us both, the Roman Catholics would lend a hand and wage war with 
plaister statuary, paper flowers, and execrable pictures. 

The old church at Kenilworth is in a miserable state. A memorial 
window has recently been placed in the chancel. At Warwick, meet- 
ings have been held to take into consideration the state of the debased 
nave of 8. Mary's. You remember Longfellow's lines which are sin- 
gularly applicable here : — 
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" What a darksome and dismal placei 
I wonder that any man has the face 
To call snch a church the house of the Lord, 
And the gate of Heayen — yet such is the word ; 
Ceiling and walls, and windows old, 
CoTcred with cobwehs, blackened with mould ; 
Dnst on the pulpit, dust on the stairs, 
Dust on the benches, and stalls, and chairs. 
The pulpit from which such ponderous sermons,'' &a, &c. 

This only applies to the nave and transepts ; the choir is, as you are 
aware, in very good repair. I regret to find that some silly remarks 
were caade at one of the meetings, about avoiding the '* Oxford School 
of Architecture, and all architectural societies.*' The great, lumber- 
ing, inconvenient galleries also hac) their defenders. The first altera- 
tions will be commenced in the transepts by the removal of the pews. 
The twin pulpits are also doomed. I hope some day to see the nave 
entirely cleared out, the western arch thrown open, and the Beauchamp 
chapeL made one of the architectural features of the interior. At pre- 
sent it is quite shut out from the rest of the church. There is one 
cause of congratulation, and that is, that nothing on earth could make 
this nave uglier or more ill-adapted for congregational purposes than it is ; 
so that however bad the alterations may be, they must be improvements. 
I must now call your attention to the important restorations which 
have been made from time to time in the church of Stratford-on-Avon, 
This fine edifice is cruciform, with central tower and spire. The latter 
and the transepts are much earlier than the nave and chancel, which 
are fine examples of Early Third- Pointed. The clerestory of the nave 
IB especially worthy of notice. The works were commenced ten or 
fifteen years since, and have been steadily carried on up to the present 
time, llie first work taken in hand was connected with the transepts. 
They received new roofs of good design, and two fine Middle-Pointed 
windows were inserted north and south, in place of two debased ones. 
The nave was re-seated at the same time with low pews ; unfortunately 
no central passage was left, and this defect mars the whole interior of 
the church. The galleries, I suppose, could not be dispensed with. 
They are not obtrusive, but of course the aisles in an architectural point 
of view are irretrievably spoilt. The latest alterations have been the 
removal of the organ from the west end of the nave to the north transept. 
The twin pulpits were done away with about three years since, when 
raised longitudinal seats were erected for the clergy and choir at the 
east end of the nave. It would have been a better arrangement if these 
seats had been fixed in the open space under the tower ; but best of 
all, to have put the fine old chancel to its proper use. The organ is a 
fine instrument, one of the best in this neighbourhood. The case is 
formed from fragments of old screens, probably portions of the rood- 
loft. The chancel ' remains as in times past,' much disfigured by modera 
tablets. The mural monument erected to the memory of Shakespeare, 
is fixed on the north side of the sanctuary, opposite the sedilia, which 
are used. I have been told £300 a year is received in fees from visitors 
to this tomb, all of which goes into the clerk's pocket. What a sad pity 
that this large sum is not applied, to the fabric of the church. The 
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altar is new ; the material is stone, with a marble slab. It requires a 
rich frontal to give it greater dignity. The east window is filled with 
glass by Mr. Holland, of Warwick. It is too patchy and blue ; nor 
do I like the glass in the west window. Mr. Holland, however, is a 
most painstaking and obliging person, and his establishment at Warwick 
is well worth a visit. The windows he has executed for Southam, 
Whitnash, and the new church at Rugby, are admirable. The hand- 
some lectern was presented to the church by Lord Feilding, and the 
font by the Rev. T. Helmore, who is a native of Stratford. The 
Clapton chantry forms the eastern termination of the north aisle of the 
nave. The fine tomb of Sir Hugh Clapton is in excellent preservation. 
The other tombs to members of this family are much later. The 
effigies are evidently meant to be portraits. A border pattern of old 
glass round the windows lighting this chantry, is worth notice. In a 
corresponding position in the south aisle of the nave stood the parochial 
altar, dedicated to S. Thomas of Canterbury. The triple sedilia still 
remain, and the roof of this aisle is powdered with stars. At the Re- 
formation the college was suppressed, and the church became paro* 
chial. The buildings of the college were only recently destroyed. 

At Hampton Lucy the works are at a stand-still. The magnificent 
apsidal termination to this church has been most cleverly worked and 
incorporated with the inferior style of Rickman. I should think Mr. 
Scott would consider this apse one of his masterpieces. Its beauty 
within and without must be seen to be appreciated. The reredoe is 
alabaster, with serpentine shafts, and in medallions are introduced the 
heads of our Loan, S. John Baptist, the Blessed Virgin, Mary Mag* 
dalene, and Mary the wife of Cleophas. The shafts of the windows 
are of red Devonshire marble. This remaricable church will one day 
require a more detailed notice, so I will say no more at present, but 
will promise you another letter after the opening. 

Before I conclude, I would just mention that since my last commu- 
nication, new stained-glass windows have been inserted at Southam, 
Whitnash, and WeUesboume. The Whitnash window is by Lavers, 
of London, and is a thank-offering from the rectory for having been 
spared the visitation of a fever which was raging in the village. The 
subject is the Angel staying the sword at the threshing-floor of 
Araunah. The rector of Whitnash has lighted his chancel most sue* 
cessfuUy with Moderateur larope, from designs by Skidmore. The 
stems and supports are most elegant, and the light almost equals gas. 

My last letter to the Eccleuiologist gave rise to a series of letters 
in a local paper contributed by " A Wanderer," who visited the 
churches I had described in your pages, and contradicted many of my 
statements. At first I thought I would come forward as your cham- 
pion, and defend you from the imputation of having published false- 
hoods» but after perusing the letters of this amiable '* Wanderer/' I 
came to the conclusion tibat it would be wiser to let him wander on, 
and leave your readers to judge for themselves. 

Apologising for the length of my letter, 

I remain. Yours very faithfully, 

K. E. 
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S, MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, NEAR TENBURY, WOR- 

CESTERSHIRE. 

This church aod college, of which Mr. Woodyer is the architect, form 
one of the mott remarkable ecclesiastical foundations of the present 
day> being erected, on a very liberal scale, chiefly at the expense of the 
Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. 

The building, when complete, will form a quadrangle, the church 
occupying the whole' of the north side, which is next to Uie public road. 
The college however will be connected with the church at its eastern 
and western extremities only by a wall and cloister ; for the conse- 
crated ground on the south side of the church will not be otherwise 
built upon. The church was consecrated last Michaelmas- day ; the 
college-buildings on the east and south sides of the court will soon be 
ready for habitatioQ, if they are not so already ; the west side is not 
yet begun. The style is early Middle-Pointed; the walls are of a 
reddish-grey sand-stone, quarricxi on the spot, with dressings of Bath- 
stone. 

The church is cruciform, with lean-to aisles to nave and choir,^ both 
of which have clerestories, — a five- sided apse, a large sacristy in the 
south-east angle communicating with the nave by a narrow covered 
passage outside the south transept, and a porch at the western ex- 
tremity of the north side. There is no tower or spire, but it is in- 
tended to erect a bell-tower over the entrance gateway of the college 
on the west side of the quadrangle. Two bells are hung within the 
west gable. 

The height of the church is one of its most striking features, being 
sixty-nine feet from the ground to the ridge. Its breadth is propor- 
tionate, its length scarcely so, being only one hundred and twenty-two 
feet. The whole church is groined internally with wood, for acoustic 
reasons. The apse contains a two- light window in each face, with a 
trefoil or cinqfoil in the head. The eastern limb contains one bay 
westward of the apse, with a divided arch on each side, opening into the 
choir aisles ; and in the clerestory above these are two windows on 
each side of two lights each. All these windows are filled with stained 
glass by Mr. Hardman, the subjects being figures of angels, which, 
both for drawing and colouring are some of the best specimens of 
modern glass-painting. 

The altar is placed in the chord of the apse, is of oak, and has a 
reredos of the same material, surmounted with a canopy, and adorned 
with polychrome. Above the canopy is a tall and slender metal cross, 
terminating in white flowers. The super-altar supporU a pair of 
handsome candlesticks. The altar is correctly vested, except that it is 
not yet provided with the full number of changes for the different 

1 As the church is both parochial and collegiate, it might be queitioiied whether 
the term " ehoir'* or " chancel" was most appropriate. But architeetwrallj the 
eastern limb is a choir ^ being of the game height with the nave. 
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seasons. The frontal which we saw was of crimson velyet, richly em- 
broidered with passion-flowers. The apse has a tesselated pavement, 
the rest of the choir being paved with coloured encaustic tiles. There 
are no altar-rails. The choir is separated from its aisles by an iron 
grill. The stalls are placed in the crossing of the transepts ; there is 
only one row, not returned, with subsellae and an open desk in front 
for the boys. An iron roodscreen, based on a low one of stone, with- 
out a cross, but surmounted with seven candlesticks, separates the 
choir from the nave. 

The north and south transepts have each a rose- window in their 
gable-fronts, with different tracery. The north transept is appropri* 
ated as a baptistery. The font is of Caen stone, with green marble 
panels, and has a lofty oak cover, which is raised by means of a wind- 
lass. A well in the north-east corner supplies water for the font and 
for cleansing the church. The south transept is filled with the organ, 
which is one of the largest in the kingdom, and is raised above the 
stalls, so that the pedal-keys are on a level with the tops of the stall- 
backs. It is remarkable for having no case, except that the front is 
closed up to the sound-board. Above this the front is composed simply 
of open-diapason pipes, and those of the tuba mirabilis, the latter pro- 
jecting outwards at an angle from the sound-board. The front pipes 
are all polychromed, the upright ones being painted with figures and 
mottos relating to the dedication of the church. 

As the organ is remarkable, not only for its size but also for its 
general excellence, and is not described in Hopkins and Rimbault, we 
insert the specification, for which we are indebted to the Rev. Sir 
Frederick Ouseley, the designer. It was built by Messrs. Flight and 
Son. The size of tone refers in every case to the CC key, according to 
the general rule. We were glad to find that the system of tempeza- 
ment adopted for this instrument is the equal. 

Grbat Organ, 14 Stops, GCC to g* in altissimo, 5| octaves. 



8 Twelfth metal 2f ft. 

9 Fifteenth metal2 It. 

10 Tierce metal If ft 

11 Full Mixture Ill ranks 2 ft. 

12 Sharp Mixture .... Ill ranks I ft, 

13 Trumpet reed 8 ft. 

14 Tuba Mirabilis reed 8 ft. 



1 $ StoptDiap.Treb. — metal ) o a. ^ 
' i Stopt Diap. Bass-wood } ® ^ *^^® 

2 Clarabella Treble .... wood 8 ft. 

3 Small Open Diap metal 8 ft. 

4 Large Front Open Dia. metal 8 ft. 

5 Stopt Flute wood 4 ft. tone 

6 Gamba Principal .... metal 4 ft. 

7 Large Principal metal 4 ft. 

All the stops in the Great Organ are carried down to the CCC key, except the 
Clarabella, the Flute, and the small Trumpet. 

Choir Organ, 11 Stops, CCC to g'in altissimo, 5| octaves. 

20 Twelfth metal 2f ft. 

21 Fifteenth metal 2 ft. 

22 Flageolet wood 2 ft. 

23 Sesquialtera Ill ranks If ft. 

24 Free-reed stop 8 ft. 

25 Cromorne reed 8 ft. 



15 Stopt Diapason wood 8 ft. tone 

1 6 Dulciana metal 8 ft. 

17 Viol da Gamba metal 8 ft. 

18 Flute, stopt, metal tol . i^. . 

Tenor c, bass wood .. /^ ». tone 

19 Principal metal 4 ft. 



All the stops in the Choir Organ are carried down to the CCC key, except the 
Dulciana, Viol da Gamba, and Fbgeolet, which only extend to CC, and the Flute 
and Cromorne, which end at Tenor c. 
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SwsLL ORGAN5 10 Stops, CC to g*, 4| octavei. 



26 Bourdon .... stopt wood 16ft. tone 

27 Stopt Diapason. . . . metal 8 ft. tone 

28 Open Diapason. . . metal 8 ft. 

29 Principal metal 4 ft. 

30 Fifteenth metal 2 ft. 



31 Mixtare V ranks 2 ft. 

32 Doable Trumpet reed 16 ft. 

33 Trampet reed 8 ft. 

34 Hautboy reed 8 ft. 

35 Clarion reed 4 ft. 



Solo Organ, 9 Stops, Tenor c to g*, 3} octaves. 



36 Double Stopt Diap. . wood 16ft. tone 

37 Stopt Diapason .... wood 8 ft. tone 

38 KerauLopnon metal 8 ft. 

39 Harmonic Diapason metal 8 ft. tone 

40 Wald Flute wood 4 ft. 

41 Piccolo wood 2 ft. 



42 Mounted Comet, V ranks, to 1 

middle c^ only, wuod and Ts ft. 
metal y 

43 Vox Humana reed, metal 8 ft. 

44 Spare Slider for a reed stop. 



Pbdal Organ, 4 Stops, CCG to Tenor f, 2^ octaves. 



45 P^idon, down to GG 1 3^ ^^ ^^^ 

46 Open Diapason .... wood 16 ft. 



47 Quint woodlOfft. 

48 ^incipal wood 8 ft. 



1 Swell to Great. 

2 Choir suboctave to Great. 

3 Swell to Choir. 

4 Swell 8 ft. pitdi to Pedal. 



Couplers. 

5 Choir 16 ft. pitch to Pedal. 

6 Great 16 ft. pitch to Pedal. 

7 Great 8 ft. pitch to Pedal. 



The nave consists of three full-sized bays, and a smaller westernmost 
bay. The piers are of blue stone, from the forest of Dean. The 
clerestory windows are of three lights cinqfoiled ; the west window 
of six lights in two groups, with a quatrefoiled circle in the head. 
There is a west door ; also a south door opening into the college court, 
directly opposite the north porch. The aisle windows are of four lights 
trefoiled. The whole of the nave and aisles are paved with tiles, and 
have coloured tiles round the sides and along the middle line of the 
nave. The pulpit stands in the north-east angle of the nave, and is of 
Caen stone, octangular, with figures of angels at the angles. The 
church is seated partly vnth moveable benches, partly with chairs. 
The nave is lighted with oil lamps of polished brass, with argand 
burners ; the choir with camphine lamps, of a richer pattern. 

We postpone the farther description of the College until we shall 
have had an opportunity of seeing it completed. We are sorry to 
learn that the founder is, through unforeseen occurrences, unable to 
complete it from his own resources, and hope that the liberality of 
others will soon enable him to do so. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that in consequence of the short- 
ness of the nave, proportionately to its breadth, it lacks that tranquil 
character which our ancient cathedrals and minsters possess ; and the 
defect is rather increased by the colours of the tiles in the nave, which 
are somewhat too glaring. But the proportions of the building are 
perhaps about the best that could have been chosen, considering the 
double purpose for which it is designed : and allowance must be made 
for the absence, as yet, of stained glass in the nave and aisles. The 
general aspect of the choir is very satisfactory ; and, upon the whole. 
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we rejoice that the munificence of the founder has been bo well directed 
by the skill of the architect. We should be still more glad if the 
noble organ were used to accompany the simple but sublime chants 
for the Psalms which western Christendom has known and honoured 
for more than a thousand years ; but it is something that the choral 
service of S. Michael's will not suffer by comparison, with respect to 
chastenesB and decorum, with that of any cathedral in the United 
Kingdom. 



LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the Ecekeiologist. 

Llandqf, July, 1857. 

Sia, — Your June Number contains, in a letter from one of your 
correspondents, some strictures on the restoration of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral, which cannot but have a prejudicial effect upon a work which de- 
pends for success entirely on the sympathy of the public, and can 
therefore ill afford any unnecessary disparagement. To remove so 
unfavourable an impression, we hope you will permit us to refute at 
least those statements which are founded in error. 

The most prominent is that where he says that the roof of the nave 
has been pitched too high, and will not agree with the gable of the 
west front. This is happily a misapprehension on his part, and he* 
with your readers, will be glad to learn that *< the long unbroken " 
roof will be strictly preserved, since the apex of the new roof does 
agree with, and was determined by that of the west gable, and as we 
had also the line of the cornice to start from, we had no choice as to 
its pitch, the angle of which at the apex being 68 degrees, leaves the 
roof considerably less than an equilateral triangle. We think that 
only those who are greatly biassed in favour of Perpendicular, would 
consider it too lofty to surmount a nave of First-Pointed work. 

We are at a loss to understand how one so intimate with the minu- 
tise of the progress of the restoration, should be unable to account for 
what he odls *' the sham gable over the east window of the Lady 
Chapel." He muet know that it was at first contemplated to put a 
high roof to this part of the building, but that a later discovery of the 
remains of an east window in the Presbytery rendered it evident that 
such could not have been the original intention ; this accounts for the 
low roof and for the present isolation of the gable, which never was 
intended as a sham, and only awaits its removal as soon as funds can 
be spared for the purpose. 

As be qualifies his remarks upon the internal roof of the Presbytery 
by an admission that his taste in roofs is looked upon as singular, we 
need not discuss that subject ; but we are surprised to find that so 
competent an authority should not see why this part of the church 
could not have been vaulted, the simple fact being that no provision 
was made in the original design to counteract the thrust of a vault. 
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With regard to the rcredos, it is certainly a debateahle point. The 
original is not late Perpendicnlar. as yonr correspondent describes it, 
but late Middle-Pointed. The lower portion which remained was 
flo terribly mutilated as to have required complete renovation, and the 
upper range of canopies, now destroyed, could only have been sur* 
mised from an imperfect description by Browne Willis. In addition 
to this, a feeling prevailed in favour of the restoration of the jambs of 
the Norman arch, which its removal alone rendered possible, and 
obliged us to confine our design for the new reredos, (which, by the 
way, is not imitated from a tomb in Westminster,) within the jambs 
of the said arch, and when the panek are filled with paintings, as wss 
slways intended, we think it will ** look a little like a reredos." 

We think that your correspondent will find few to agree with him, 
as regards what he is pleased to term " the needless magnificence of 
the pulpit, «nd elaborateness of the sedilia,*' which only carry out the 
principle, from the first adopted, of doing whatever is undertaken 
thoroughly well. 

The seats which are so novel to him, would be recognized by many 
of your readers as a modification of the type of those in the church in 
Munster Square, by the late Mr. Carpenter. 

We cannot, however, conclude, without acknowledging our appre* 
ciation of the general approval of the conduct of the restoration from 
80 able a critic, who perhaps would not have found so many faults if he 
had not been one of those whose fate at the opening he so bitterly 
bewails. 

We are, 8ir, 

Your obedient servants, 

TbB ArCBITBCTS to TBB RaSTORATIOM OP 
LLANnAFF CATHSnaAX.. 



PROORBSS AT LILLE. 

Wb havje received information, from an authentic source, of the pro- 
gress of the scheme for building the cathedral at Lille, since the 
epoch when Messrs. Glutton and Surges were disreputably cashiered, 
as architects of the edifice to be founded on their prize design. It 
seems that the executive " eommiatkm " found itself in the undesirable 
position of possessing more brains (bought brains, we mean,) than 
money. It had courted the world's competition, and the world ac- 
cepted the invitation, went in, and beat France. There were only two 
andlable sources of the wherewithal. A general subscription from the 
religious public, and a state-lottery ; but it was not thought likely that 
the religious public of France would subscribe to complete the work 
of foreigners and men of another communion, while the national 
mnoMT propr$ has been so much wounded by the award of the 
jury, that it became problematical whether the lottery would be 
granted by the state, or the tickets taken by the people generally, even 
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if it were granted. BesideB the prize deeign itself was unpopular. 
We quote these " circanstances extemuantes,^* not as an excuse for 
what we still consider a signal act of bad faith, but as a proof that 
the commission was rather passively than actively the agent in 
it. Accordingly the plans were placed in the hands of three persons 
to be modified ; — M. Leroy, as locted architect at Lille, who, it will be 
remembered, carried off one of the silver medals for his design ; L*Abb^ 
Godfrey, who was instrumental in building Notre Dame de Bon Se- 
cours, at Rouen ; and, finally, the late P^re Martin. 

P^re Martin was the moving spirit of the body, and in eight days 
produced his notion of a cathedral, (including sections, &c., on a 
large size and tinted,) which deviated widely from that of Messrs. 
Glutton and Burges. Armed with these drawings, the promoters of 
the church commenced active operations, and the foundations are 
already laid for the whole east end of the cathedral up to the chord of 
the apse, and the Lady Chapel is being actively proceeded with. 

The present design seems to differ from that which our countrymen 
contributed, by the attributes of thinness and .frippery. The plan 
has been mudi enlarged, and the walls and buttresses very much 
diminished. The nave has now six bays, with aisles. The transepts 
are two bays deep, with eastern aisles. The choir possesses five bay^, 
without counting the apse ; the Lady Chapel has been lengthened, and 
all the circular apsidal chapels have been made polygonal. The 
sacristy is a hideous erection in brick, glued on to the south transept* 
and consisting of sundry circular towers with steep pyramidal roofia. 
The lower story is to contain a museum, and to be the depository of 
the prize designs. This feature of the building professes to be 
adapted, " with a difference," from Mr. Street's designs. We con- 
clude, that Mr. Street did not give the hint to adopt regular project- 
ing long and short quoins, neither do we attribute to him that charming 
composition of the attenuated doorway, flanked by a lean statue on 
each side ; these statues respectively surmounted by a little trefoiled 
window. 

The aisle and clerestory windows are alike ; two unfoliated lights, 
with a circular sexfoiled light in the head. The pillars of the nave 
are circular, set round witK eight detached shafts ; and those of the 
lantern quatrefoiled in section with twelve shafts. There is also a 
triforium arcaded of four unfoliated arches in each bay. The whole 
design is overladen with ornaments, crockets, &c., and pierced with 
galleries in all directions, indicating — as our informant thought — a hand 
accustomed to design ar/ivrerie. The internal elevation of the tran- 
septs is especially feeble. The only external elevation executed was 
that of the west end, resembling to some extent that of the prizemen, 
but more affluent in crockets ; and, instead of telling the story of the 
Great Sacrifice in the statues at the summit, carrying the image of the 
Blessed Virgin with the local saints in adoration. The pillars of the 
doorway are quite plain, while Messrs. Clutton and Burges's two se- 
vere towers, with lead spires, give place to two copies of the tower 
and spire of S. Pierre at Caen. The central fl^he we hear is a 
monstrosity. 
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For many reasons we greatly regret that this design should have 
been the last work of P^re Martin, and the one by which, in all proba- 
bility, his name will be most generally known. Of his profound learn- 
ing in many branches of antiquarian ecdesiology, and of the readiness 
of his graceful pencil, we have a strong conviction. But no one man 
is sufficient for every object which is involved under the term eccle- 
siology. ^ Not to subdivide it more minutely, it has its theologico* 
literary, its •• instrumental," and its sternly architectural fiice. P^re 
Martin, not an architect educated, had won himself incontestable fame 
in the two first-named branches ; it would have been wiser, therefore, 
not to have aimed at the perilous achievement of the per saltum acqui- 
sition of reputation in that third field which so imperatively demands 
a long and special training. As, however, he has now departed, and 
the LiUeoia are no more bound to respect his feelings, than they re- 
spected those of Messrs. Glutton and Burges, we should advise them 
either to give M. Leroy — who is at least a trained architect— discre- 
tionary poiMrer to alter the designs, or else they might pay a graceful 
compliment to the distinguished memory of the departed Lassus, by 
integrally adopting instead that able design of his which won the third 
prize. There would now be no personal fieivour involved in the choice, 
while it would be more advantageous to the fame of the first prizemen 
than the completion of a structure which would exhibit just enough 
distorted likeness to their work, to involve them in the discredit of 
what they were not guilty of. 



THE BERN COMPETITION. 

Ws have been fiEivoured with a translation from the Schwytzer-Zeitung 
of the decision of the Jury on the competition designs for the Catholic 
church in Bern. We need scarcely say that we dissent from the verdict. 

Thb jury which had to deoide on the plans sent in for the Catholic 
church at Bern assembled at Einsiedeln on the llth of May, and was 
hospitably received by the Very Reverend the Abbat. Some of the 
members had arrived before, others had for some time previously been 
preparing preliminary studies for facilitating the task of the jury. On 
the 12th the first sitting was held under tiie presidency of the Papal 
Charge d' Affaires, Monsignor Bovieri, in the great Hall of the Convent, 
when the plans were lud out for inspection, and a sub- committee of 
seven members was named, who were charged with classing the 
designs with reference to their absolute and relative merit, and with 
reporting on them. This committee was composed of the architects 
Messrs. Emm. MuUer of Uri, Settler and Dahler of Bern, Professor 
Semper of Zurich, Canon Poncet of Annecy, Dean Lonchamps of 
Vottens, (Vaud) and Father Gall Morel of Einsiedeln. These gentle- 
men proceeded immediately and seriously to work, and began by 
eliminating the plans which had least artistic merit, or which did not 
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comply with the conditions of the programme. Twenty»foar plans had 
been sent in» whereof several were from abroad. At the first scrutiny 
ten of these plans, and at the second four more, were set aside, 
although several of them offered very exceUent motifs and particulari- 
ties ; whilst some others were proved by the first glance to be only the 
attempt of beginners. The selection became more difficult amongst 
the remaining ten. They had all numerous advantages and beauties, 
and yet none of them fully satisfied the demands of art as well as those 
of the programme. In general by far the greater proportion of the plans 
possessed a really Christian character. Only very few went aatray, 
in the pure fiEuitastic or in the classic antique style. Only two 
designs in the pure Gothic style of the fifteenth century presented 
themselves, probably because the gpreater part of the competitors had 
feared the nearness of the imposing Minster of Bern, and the outlay 
demanded by this style ; on the other hand many plans had approached 
the simple Basilican style, or had endeavoured to embellidi it with 
Romanesqe and Gothic accessories. One of the plans had endeavoured 
also to unite the form of the most ancient Christian churches with 
French elegance ; as for instance in the M. Loretto (nc) in Paris. In 
some desigpas it was easy to recognize the impress of national forms of 
style, or the imitation of certain excellent churches of the Middle 
Ages. One had given way to the study of Chrisdan archaeology; 
another had paid more attention to what was particularly feasible or 
simple in the whole building. 

With regard also to the execution and perfection of the drawings, a 
great difference was perceptible : and whilst by the side of a few care- 
less daubs the greater proportion manifested great industry and ele- 
gancy of workmanship, some few were really distinguished and admis- 
sible. Still this general criticism might lead us too far ; let it suffice 
to have indicated that the decision was no easy one. The programme 
had fixed a first prize of 1 500 frs. : as second and third, gold medak : and 
as fourth and fifth, silver medals. The Committee of Scrutiny assigned 
besides a sixth prize, and further distinguished with an acce$sii six 
other plans in a fixed order. 

After the result of the scrutiny and classification had been laid 
next day by the Committee before the assembled Jury, the whole of 
the members investigated once more both the plans destined for prizes, 
as well as those set aside, and it was thought that even amongst the 
latter some deserve prizes. Upon this ensued a discussion, which 
turned chiefly on the first and second prizes. 

After this the first prize was decreed, by ballot, to the plan 
Petnu janitor Cali et PauluB Doctor gentium. This design confines 
itself to the models of the finest churches of the end of the eleventh 
century, and possesses, notwithstanding the transitional details from 
the Romanesque to the Gothic, or the Pointed-arch style, a pleasing 
oneness and harmony, and unites the solidity and high seriousness of 
the first, with the lightness, elevation, and manifoldness of the latter, 
without thereby too much infringing the conditions of the programme. 
This plan is by Messrs. E. Deperthes and H. Marechal of Rheims. 
The design Non est hie aliud, by the architect W. F. Tugginer of Soleuxe, 
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received the second prize, a gold medal, and it dittingni^ed by ap- 
propriateness and simple elegance. The third prize, also a gold 
medal, was decreed on the same grounds to the architect J. U. Lendi, 
of Coire, but resident in Freiburg. His piece bore the motto, Omne 
tuUi puncittm. Another plan, Nisi Dommus, hj George Goldin, (sic) 
of Sheffield, in Yorkshire, (England) manifested so extended a study 
of medisBTal ecclesiology, and such very eicellent details, that a third 
gold medal was assigned to it. Instead of the two silver medals, no 
leas than five such medals were decreed, on account of the great diffi- 
culty there was in classifying the next succeeding designs in orders of 
merit ; whilst on the other hand the otherwise usual honourable men- 
tions were not made. The five so rewarded plans are ex sequo^that is, 
without distinction of merit, as follows. 

1. Timor Dei principnun s^qnentia, by J. Charles Boissonas, of 
Geneva. The plan is of the Basilican form, strictly adhered to and 
carried out. 

2. Preis dem Hdhsten und Ekre, by Kaspar Jeuch, of Baden — 
(Argaii) a light, elegant, much varied Gothic design. 

3. In hoe Hffno vinces, by Theodore Zeerleder, architect, in Bern. 
A good transitional Gothic design, with special regard to the position 
aad accessories of the site. 

4. Pubnam qw meruit ferat, by J. L. Pedley, architect, in South- 
ampton (England.) This plan is a miniature of one of those many 
noble cathedrals of England in the Gothic style, and betrays extraordi- 
nary acquaintance with the constructive element and with ecclesiastical 
archaeology. 

5. Der Glaube macht^ Stark, (sic) by Gustavns Mossdorf, drawing 
master of the Cantonal School of Lucem. This plan showed deep 
study of the older specially German architecture, and appears to have 
taken as models certain mediaeval churches. 

The names of the prizemen were of course only discovered and pro- 
claimed by the President after the decbion of the prizes, and it is there- 
fore accidental that the prizes are divided amongst so many cantons 
and countries. The greater number of competitors were from the 
Canton of Bern, others from the Cantons of St. Gall and Schw3rtz, two 
from France, one from Germany, where, unfortunately, the programme 
was too litde known. Regret for the death of the genial J. G. Muller» 
of Wyly was often mentioned on this occasion. For the rest the 
architects present, and especially the so well informed and much expe- 
Vienced Professor Semper, whom Monsignor Bovieri had invited, much 
facilitated and promoted the consultation and decision, by their far- 
reaching views and thorough treatment of the subject. 

This whole occurrence possesses something peculiarly consoling and 
elevating, and marks also characteristically the difference between our 
times and the last decennia — we will not speak of centuries. The 
motto of one of the plans, *' Dem edlen toleranten Bem,"^ must 
here be noted, and the whole of Catholic Switzerland feels obliged to 

^ This motto really was Der Glaube giebi Kraft, 

' This motto escaped our original correspondent, and perhaps belonged to the 
twenty-fonrth design. — Eo. 
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the aothoritieB there for having removed ao many difficulties in the way 
of this important undertaking, and for having promoted it in so 
many ways. Assuredly there is no question here of a parish charch> 
and therefore this competition cannot be compared with so many 
other great competitions for buildings of our days. What, however, is 
wanting to it in grandeur, is^ in (bcX, made up by the peculiarity of its 
organization; since it was the Swiss Bishops and the representative 
of the Holy See, and the parish of Bern, who designated the Jury; 
whilst the funds for the building in the same way are not contributed 
so much by rich individuals as by the mass of the Catholic parishes, 
and their members at home and abroad. Since also the Holy Father, 
as he stands at the head of the Catholic community, contributed so 
noble a sum, we doubt all the less that the Federal and Cantonal anthori- 
tieSy who may not have already done so, will follow this admirable 
example. Should the cost of the building of the now successful plan, 
which must besides undergo many modifications, prove more con* 
siderable than for a common parish church, the city of Bern will see 
and admire a new truly beautiful monument, and Catholic Switzerland 
will possess in the Federal City a worthy temple, of which she has no 
superfluity. May God strengthen aod especially bless the zealous and 
active M. Baud, Dean and Parson of the Catholic community in Bern, 
and the Committee of Church Elders there, so that they may bring 
happily to an end what they have undertaken. 



CHURCH NOTES IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN 

FRANCE. 

Mt dbab Ma. Editor,— You have requested me to forward to you 
the Church Notes, which I made during a btte tour in the central 
and south-eastern departments of France. I wiU do so as nearly as 
possible in the words in which I took them down at the time ; merely 
premising that our route was by railway to Bourges, Nevers, Clermont, 
by Brioude ; thence across country to the Chaise Dteu, Le Puy, Mende, 
the Cevennes, Alais, Nismes, and so back by the Rhone railways. 

Etampes S. Jules.-^A large Flamboyant cross church, but with con- 
siderable traces of Romanesque work. Central tower, double aiale: 
that to the south, gabled. The nave of five bays ; the piers massy, 
but very poor Flamboyant : the chancel, of two bays. A flat east end ; 
and I may remark in passing, that this seems to be the osuid arrange- 
ment of churches in the Orleannois : how far influenced by the Eng- 
lish possession of that province is a curious question. The tower is 
double-gabled* with rude brackets. The west door is a noble example 
of transition : the nail-head moulding very conspicuous. The gnr- 
goyles, both in this church and all the adjacent ehuiches, are woriced 
with admirable freedom and boldness. 

Etampea S, Jaques* — A large cross church, with aisles, nave, 
chancel, and chapels to nave. The exterior is almost entirely Flam- 
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boyant, thougli with Romanesque traces liere end there : the west door 
must have been most elaborate and excellent Romanesque ; it has been 
restored, I was told in strict imitation of its original, in terra cotta. Of 
five orders, it contains in the second ten angels adoring ; in the apex of 
the arch the Divine hand extended in benediction. The tower is verj 
maasy and low, scarcely rising above its roof : its character, g^ood and 
bold Transition. The east end, which is flat, is an admirable specimen of 
early Flamboyant* or rather late Middle- Pointed ; a three-light window* 
delicately worked. The south transept does not extend so far as the 
aisles : a screen, therefore, is flung from chancel to nave aisle, and the 
space within serves as a porch ; a pretty arrangement, which might 
be advantageously imitated in some of our modem town churches. 
In the Renaissance period, the worthy officials connected with the 
church had resolved on classicalising the whole : they have turned 
the buttresses of the south aisle into Corinthian pilasters, and intended 
to add a trigonal apse, when their funds failed. An external inscrip- 
tion runs thus: Faxit Dens perficiar. 1559. I must not forget to 
mention the very curious flying buttresses of the north aisle, arches 
rather than buttresses, and springing from rather than propping up 
the roof. 

Hotel Dieu, at the west*end of S. Jaques. The chapel bears date 
1 559, and is neither better nor worse than might be expected at that 
period. 

Etampea Notre Dame, has the most irregular ground-plan that I 
ever saw. A choir, with flat east end : a double, north aisle, also flat* 
but orientating to the south : a double south aisle, apsidal, and nK)re than 
orientating, curving, towards the south : double transepts : nave, with 
very broad aisles, and large narthex, not at all in the plane of the 
nave, but sloping from north-east to south-west. The original church 
was First-Pointed : the east end has a large triplet : the central arches 
are very- lofty and magnificent ; and the effect of the ardies seen in 
perspective, crosswise, fnm the west side of the transepts, is exceed- 
ingly striking. In the south transept are two great marigolds ; one 
FlamboyantiMd, and one remaining Romanesque. The narthex has 
three doors of the finest First-Pointed, and well restored; in the 
tympanum of the central door is the Translation of the Blessed Virgin, 
The dedication-crosses are each supported by an apostle* llie tran- 
sitional tower is square, of two stages, surmounted by a stunted octa- 
gonal spire, and four circular turret-pinnacles, pierced in their stages 
at the angles. This church deserves to have a volume written upon 
it ; and I wonder that, at a distance of only thirty miles from Paris 
by railway, it has not received more attention* I must also mention 
a very good low*vanlted chapel, to the north of the north transept, 
and the curious Byzantine or Romanesque figures of our Loan and 
6. Peter, now placed against the wall in the north aisle. 

The Plain of La B^ce, the granary of France, is curious for its 
immense number of churches, which catch the eye at the same tisM. 
I never saw so many in Northamptonshire, or even Leicestershire. 
They seem generally to have flat east-ends ; the towers, gabled east 
and west, and with a slender spirelet rising from the centre of the gable. 
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The Cathedral and " Patriarchar* Church of Baurgee ia so well 
known, as to render any description of it here a work of supereroga- 
tion. I will only say that, notwithstanding the drawback of its 
possessing no transepts, it struck me on the whole more than any 
cathedral I have eyer seen ; though perhaps the apse, taken in and by 
itself, may not be quite equal to that of Amiens., No words can give 
you an idea of the brilliancy of the glass : that in the Lady Chapel of 
Wells, which I have had die pleasure of examining with you, would 
look positively washy by its side ; and the enormous storehouse which 
it aflfords of Scriptural symbolism and history is well known to all 
who are acquainted with P^re Martin's admirable monography of the 
cathedral. The spirit with which the historical sculptures of the great 
west doors are designed is admirable ; and, even in the most serious 
subjects, there is that grotesque slyness which those great artists 
knew so well how to render telling, in subordination to their grand 
design. Thus, in the Expulsion from Paradite^.the serpent, or rather 
dragon, hurries out before Adam and Eve with an air of the most in- 
tense disgust ; but a little further on, in one of the recessed orders, is 
the Deluge, with miserable creatures struggling in the agonies of 
suffocation, while the same dragon peeps round the comer with a 
look of the most truculent joyfulness. The modern arrangements of 
the cathedral are beneath contempt. In all the chapels round the 
procession path, the lowest square of stained glass has been taken 
out in order to give more light. In some instances, a later generation 
,seems to have repented of the mistake, and has replaced it by daubs 
which are worse than white glass. Any amateur in iron-work will 
find a rich store in the key- plates and handles of the turret of ascent; 
and for a cathedral view« I know nothing anywhere comparable for 
sublimity and quaintness, with that which ia attained from S. Wil- 
liam's staircase, a staircase running up one of the large flying but- 
tresses towards the south-east. It is not often that one visits a world- 
£unous cathedral without disappointment : Bourges not only eqoalled, 
but much surpassed* my expectations. 

Baurgee, Noire Dame. — This church was originally called S. Pierre 
le March^, and retains some traces of its original construction in 11 67. 
It was burnt, however, in 1487 ; and the present church is referred to 
1 520. It has chancel, with trigonal apse, but square aisles, of two bays : 
no transepts, and a nave of three bays. The details are exceedingly 
poor ; it is worth notice, however, that here, as in almost all churches 
in the neighbourhood, each altar has its piscina, an arrangement, as 
everyone knows, almost always wanting in the north of France. Is 
this too a trace of the English occupation of the Orleannois ? Under 
the altar of the south-chancel aisle is a wax figure of S. Jeanne de 
Valois, foundress of the Order of the Annunciation : the original epi- 
taph, rescued from the demolition of her tomb, is placed by its side* 
The tower of the latest Flamboyant^ of four stages, is more singu- 
lar than elegant. It is very tall, ana starved : no ornament, except 
the pierced battlement, and a band of quatrefoils, ranged archwise 
in the upper stage : there is a stunted spire. It is said that tlie battle- 
ment of this tower reaches the height of the uppermost step in the 
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entrance to the cathedral ; so rapidly does the gpround slope away on 
this side oif the city. This church had nearly been my last study in 
ecclesiology ; for while I was engaged in making the above notes of 
the tower, then under restoration, a workman on the summit threw 
down a large mass of stone, which fell within a foot of where I was 
standing. 

Bourges, 8. Pierre le Guillard. — A very interesting church : chancel 
and nave without external separation : aisles to both : procession path : 
narthex and tower over its centre. The main part of the structure. 
First- Pointed. The apse is very fine, with five acutely-pointed arches ; 
in addition to these there are five bays on each side. The clerestory 
consists on the south of lancets t on the north has Flamboyant win- 
dows. The vaulting is quite different on the two sides: the side 
chapels are Flamboyant. The difference in the vaulting, and discre- 
pancy between the two sides of the clerestory, is to be explained by 
the foct, that this church also fell in great measure a prey to the con« 
flagration of 1487. The tower is very plain, and with a stunted spire. 
Bourges, S. Bonnet. — ^This church was also destroyed in 1487, and 
rebuilt in 1520. It consists of chancel and nave, without internal 
division, aisles, and procession path. The piers are circular and very 
massy, the arches springing from them« after the strange manner of 
late Flamboyant, without any capitals. There are five bays to the 
north, and four to the south. The tower is very low, with a modem 
pyramidal capping: part of the original tower was pulled down in 
1806. 

Nevers. — Although my steps were first directed to the cathedral, I will, 
before taking you thither, carry you to the very curious and important 
church of 8, Etienne, consecrated, as the tradition goes, by S. Ivo of 
Chartres, in a.d. 1095. Though distant enough from Auvergne, this 
was my first example of Auvergnat Romanesque ; a school with a dis- 
tinct and marked tradition of its own, and as important a family in the 
Romanesque era as that of Cologne, Normandy, Pisa, or Lombardy. 
It must be remembered that the end of the eleventh and commence- 
ment of the twelfth century were remarkable epochs in France. 

The Crouncil of Clermont had been the centre of the Crusade 
movement. 

A most important agitation, that of Communal emancipation, was per- 
meating France. 

Creeping secret Manichaeism, under such leaders as Clement, Peter, 
and Henry, was making an effort in all directions. 

Christian art was called into play by the increase of population and 
rapid rise of new Orders ; and, at the same time, the Papal visits to 
central France gave an especial bias to church building. Thus, in 
1095, we find Pope Urban II. dedicating the Cathedral of Valence ; 
visiting Le Puy, Chaise Dieu, Tarascon, Saint Gilles, Tarascon, 
Avignon. He assisted at the Council of Clermont in November : at 
the beginning. of December, he consecrated a church at Saint Flour; 
Dec. 31, consecrated S. Martial at Limoges ; Jan. 27, that of Moutier- 
Neuf ; Feb. 10, that of S. Nicolas at Angers ; March 9, that of Mar- 
moutier ; May 1, the Cathedral of Bourdeaux ; May 24, the. Church of 
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S. Sernin at Toulouse. This may show the fervour of church building 
which then possessed France : and the journey of Pascal II. thither, a 
few years later, gives proofs of the same thing. 

The principal characteristics of Auvergnat Romanesque are 

a. A western narthex, with or without gallery. 

ft, Apsidal east end, with one pair of apsidal chapels to the north' 
east, and another pair to the south-east. This seems the more usual 
norm ; but there are instances of five or seven apses. 

7. An apse to each transept, on the east side ; but the church is 
never, or very rarely, transverse-triapsidal. 

B, llie Auvergnat arcade, at the internal extremity of each tran- 
sept : three arches, the side ones circular, the central ones straight- 
sided. 

€. The arrangement (which is the principal distinguishing feature 0/ 
all) of what it will be convenient to call, in the future churches I 
describe, the Auvergnat Tower. It is central : but in the first stage 
of three or four times the dimensions from north to south that it 
is from east to, west, rather a huge upper transept, than a tower. 
Hence, as it projects so far into each of the transepts, a single transept 
arch would not be sufiicient ; and, consequently, there are two. That 
which we should usually call the transept arch, and a second, usually 
about the third part of the distance from this to the end of the transept 
itself. 

r. This, however, is sometimes the only stage of the tower. Where 
there is another, it has a tendency, though by no means an exduaive 
tendency, to the octagonal form. 

f . There is very often another tower : these occupy almost every 
conceiveable position. 

97. Auvergnat Romanesque churches have frequently arrangements 
for fortification. 

If you will bear these remarks in mind, it will spare the necessity of 
much repetition. In my next letter I hope to dwell more on these 
same Auvergnat churches. 

I remain, &c. 

O. A. E. 



THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

It has often been said, by others, as well as by ourselves, that the art 
of sculpture had fallen to an almost unimaginable depth of degradation 
in our days : but how deeply it had fallen was certainly unsuspected 
by us till we saw the eighty or ninety models, now arranged in West- 
minster Hall, which have been called forth by the universd competition 
for the Wellington Monument in S. Paul's Cathedral. In this case 
there was nearly every condition for a great success. There were 
ample funds to be expended ; the further limit being no less a sum 
than £^,000. The premiums were numerous and valuable. The 
time allowed was considerable. The hero commemorated was one 
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who might' well excite enthusiaflm. Place and epace were eminently 
suitable. Style and treatment were unconditionally free. In spite of 
all this, the result is unquestionably a profound failure. Here we have 
models from England, France, Italy. Germany. America — and perhaps 
from other countries — and the whole world seems unable to produce a 
sculptor worthy of the occasion. We do not mean to say that there 
may not be. among the models in Westminster Hall, some works ex- 
hibiting the ability, the taste, and even the invention, of one or two of 
our better known artists. We might perhaps indicate designs, which, 
though anonymous, seem to us to bespeak the hand of Gibson or other 
contemporaneous celebrities. But even the best of these are thoroughly 
unsatisfactory and disappointing. They do not soar beyond the most 
vulgar level of common-place statuary. They aspire to nothing higher 
than the average standard of modem memorisis. Arbitrary symbolism, 
unintelligible allegory, incongruous imagery, vapid imitation of the 
stock, subjects and of the foolish *' properties " of the New Road School 
of sculpture : — ^these are the characteristics of the whole array of models 
in Westminster Hall, whether by veterans in the art or beginners, 
whether by great men or small. We cannot but think that there must 
be some reason for this universal failure, some explanation of a result 
which none can have expected. May it not be that some of those 
artists who might have been equal to the occasion have disdained the 
venture ? • We cannot forget that our English sculptors felt, and ex- 
pressed, much discontent at the antecedents of this very competition. 
It will be remembered that some colour was given to the suspicion that 
influential favour was enlisted in behalf of a distinguished foreign 
sculptor, for whom and for whose genius we feel the highest respect. 
The public was surprised to be informed suddenly that the Wellington 
Memorial, which was expected to be thrown open to general compe- 
tition j had been already designed by the Baron Marochetti ; and when 
the portentous and hideous absurdity of a design ascribed to that really 
eminent artist had been positively " laughed out of court,** a rumour 
was allowed to circulate uncontradicted that means might still be found* 
in the probable event of a general failure in the public competition, for 
its ultimate adoption with certain improvements, or modifications. A 
probable consequence of all this was predicted at the time to be that 
many artists of name and ability would altogether hold themselves 
back from the competition ; and we cannot help thinking that this fear 
has been realized. Much as we may regret it, in the interests of art. 
we cannot wonder that men of honour have shrunk from the anxiety, 
labour, and expense of a contest, in which they could not even feel 
certainty as to the bona fides of the issue. For our own parts we have 
always thought that one condition of a successful competition was the 
confidence reposed from the first in a competent and designated jury. 
We hold it to be most necessary that the judges should be named at 
the time of fixing the conditions of the contest. This not only gives 
confidence to the competitors, but it enables the jurors themselves to 
keep themselves free from partizanship or prepossession. In the pre- 
sent case the names of the jurors are not even yet announced while we 
write, and it is rumoured that some difficulty is found in finding per* 
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sons willing to undertake the task. The evils of the same ^tem, in 
the matter of the late competition for the Block-Plan and Oovemment 
Offices, we pointed out in our last numher. 

So much for general ohservations on the antecedents of the actual 
display in Westminster Hall. Ck>ming to the competing deatgns we 
have to express our unmitigated disappointment. We have not the least 
intention of describing the models in detail. There are not more than 
one or two which are in any sense fit for a Christian church, or which 
exhibit even a moderate degree of technical excellence. fiyron» when 
he saw the famous tombs Of Italy*s most famous men in Santa Crooe, 
exclaimed that " allegory and eulogy were tii/enui/." We hardly know 
how he would have characterized the dreary monotony of the preeent 
array of competing designs. It is thoroughly depressing to walk 
through Westminster Hall and see on every side, repeated ad mnueam, 
the dull absurdities of every possible combination of Britannia* Victory, 
Fame. History, all the old Virtues, and ever so many new ones, with 
Wellington and the British Lion. The Great Duke himself is shown 
in every vip^ety of the lying, standing, sitting, riding postures, and is 
sometimes repeated (No. 39 for instance) in several attitudes in the 
same composition. In one he is at prayers in a stall of the chapel 
royal : in another, haranguing Parliament. He is modelled in all ages, 
up to the extreme age which is shown in No. Q6. Sometimes Bri- 
tannia herself is deploring her loss ; in one design (30) it is the Queen, 
scantily clothed, who weeps over a shield engraved with the Duke's 
profile. One competitor (No. G4) makes the enshrined coronet and 
insignia of the deceased hero the great object of popular veneration. 
Another (40) — seemingly an American — is base enough to balance the 
victorious Wellington of the front of the monument by a statue of 
Napoleon at S. Helena behind. No. 1 is nothing more than a huge 
twisted spiral column of vulgar details and proportion. No. 7 repre* 
scnts the Duke in a posture of decrepit crouching beadledom — bearing 
the g^reat sword of state. No. 1 1 is a gigantic wedding-cake with a 
coronal above, such as might be the vagary of an insane pastry-cook. 
No. 22 is architectural, but of a style as yet unheard of; the columns 
are nothing but nine-pounders standing on their narrow ends, like 
so many street-posts. No. 26 is an architectural speluncar tomb of 
nondescript floral style, with coarse closed doors ;-^a very old man. 
guarded by a winged female, at the top, and posture-making virtues 
looking up at him from the four comers. In No. 31 the old Duke is 
slipping, in the most uncomfortable way, off an uneven couch. No. 
47 borrowed its motif from a Punch's show. No. 69 is one of those 
which boldly clothes Wellington in a toga. The speciality of this 
design is a trumpet-blowing angel, apparently flying loose in front of 
the pedestal, as Ariel might be managed in Mr. Kean's Tempest. No. 
72 is a bathetic attempt at an imitation of Michael Angelo. No. 73 is 
memorable for parcel-gilding. Every figure, and there are many, has 
somewhere or other something or other — a chaplet, a star, a wing, or 
a coronet — which is gilt. No. 78 shows a bronze effigy recumbent 
under a low cave. No. 81 is a gigantic horse — Copenhagen, we sup- 
pose — with Wellington standing moodily by his side. 
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A few are deserving of a higher class. No. 19 shows some academic 
aptitude. No. 1 3 — Uie work, we fancy, of one who is not a regular 
sculptor — is almost the only one that has the merit of attempting to 
make use of mosaic coloured marhles and such-like polychromatic ma- 
terials. His modelled figures, however* are inferior, and the top of the 
design is fatally bad. Still his feeling is good, and he seems to us to 
deserve a prize. No. 14 has a good thought — a high tomb under a 
kind of Italian shrine. But the occasion deserved something better. 
No. 17 is thoughtfully conceived. There is a recumbent effigy sur- 
rounded by representative Englishmen. No, 1 8 is the only attempt at 
an Arabesque reproduction of the great late Venetian tombs. The 
effigy is recumbent ; the composition is elaborate and grandiose ; and 
the pile is surmounted, according to precedent, by a small mounted 
effigy. But this design wants recasting and chastening, and its demon- 
ology is intrusive and unintelligible. No. 34 is — we are ashamed to 
say — the only quasi-Pointed design in the collection. It is meant to 
be Italian-Pointed, but every spark of g^ce or beauty or even fitness 
has escaped the unlucky composer. No. 36 is good of its sort ; but 
yet it might in all ways be better. A British lion guards the closed 
bronze gate of a rock tomb, and an angel, with finger on lip, points to 
it. Above is a standing effigy of Wellington, and behind History is 
writing his deeds. Wretchedly commonplace is all this, and — as is the 
case idmost universally — wholly irreligious ; but still the modelling is 
good. So also with the findiy modelled group (No. bQ) where the 
Duke is seated and four Qualities attitudinize at the angles. These 
two designs provoke us. What their authors want is a better principle 
of design — a truer notion of monumental art — and not technical skill 
or experience. No. 71, a Doric temple, carrying the Duke aloft on the 
summit, with four statues of the three kingdoms and of " Coloniae " 
standing round ; and No. 76, in which the recumbent effigy of a 
Christian monument surmounts a double substructure of Attic concep- 
tion, arranged for the display of basreliefs, are respectively attributed to 
sculptors of eminence, and certainly stand in fiivourable contrast to 
the crowd, as far as the academic art of the sculptor is concerned. But 
still even in these that mens divinior^ which the occasion ought to have 
provoked, is wanting. We cannot say that we wish success to these or 
to any other of the exhibited designs. We doubt even if the premiums 
are £urly deserved by any of the competitors. We can only hope that 
the memory of Wellington and the interior of our metropolitan cathe- 
dral may be spared the infliction of any one of these either insipid and 
mediocre, or flagrantly preposterous, designs. 
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THE AWARD IN THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES COM- 

PETITION. 

SiNCB our last publication the judges have made their award in the 
matter of the competition for the Public Offices ; and we feel it neces* 
sary to xnake a few observations on the subject. We do not concern 
ourselves with the decision so far as regards the block plan, further 
than to remark that the design, by M. Cressinet, which has received 
the first prize, woUld prove, we think, enormously costly in execution. 
As to the Foreign Office and War Office, for each of which seven pre- 
miums are adjudged, it is satisfactory to see that the four best Pointed 
designs, upon which we commented in our last number, have all re- 
ceived prizes. We do not, of course, assent to the relative order in 
which these designs are placed by the judges, any more than to the 
selection of the pseudo-classical or nondescript plans to which the 
highest prizes have been adjudged. We have visited Westminster 
HaH in order to re-examine the prize designs, and we confess ourselves 
wholly unable to conceive the reasons for which Messrs. Coe and 
Hofland, and Mr. Grarling, have respectively received the £800 prizes. 
If it be argued that in excellence of internal plan and distribution these 
designs are superior to their rivals, we answer that their mediocrity of 
architectural character ought fairly to be set against such advantages 
of arrangement. Messrs. Coe and Hofland's design is in a style bor- 
rowed equally from the Toileries and Greenwich Hospital. Mr. GFarling 
has grafted some Pointed features on the type of the Tuileries. The 
second premiums are adjudged to Messrs. Banks and Barry for the 
Foreign Office, and to M. Botrel d'Hazeville, of Paris, for the War 
Office. The latter is absolutely, as it seems to us, without merit of 
any sort. The former, (No. 58 in the original order of the designs,) 
is an ingenious adaptation, or rather developement, of the existing 
Treasury ; and we would gladly see such pains and ability rewarded. 
But it is preposterous, in our judgment, to have preferred this design 
to Mr. Scott's admirable work (No. 116), which has only received a 
£300 prize. The more we study Mr. Scott*s drawings the better they 
seem, and the more satiefied we should be to see them carried out in 
execution. The £200 prize for the Foreign Office is adjudged to 
Messrs. Deane and Woodward (No. 35), and as to this we have no 
complaint to make, except that these competitors deserved a still 
higher rank. Of the three prizes, each of £100, ^ven to Mr. Bellamy, 
Messrs. Buxton and Habershon, and Mr. Street, we can only say that 
it seems to us utterly unintelligible how any critics can have i^aced the 
last of these three, so powerful and original as it is, on a level with the 
feebleness of the other two : Mr. Bellamy's is a fifth-rate Italian Palazzo ; 
Mr. Buxton's a low and mean bastard Flambojrant design. In the War 
Office the £300 prize has been, in our judgment, thrown away on the 
tame and heavy classicality with rustic basement of Mr. Roehead, of 
Glasgow. The next premium, of £200, has been given to the excel- 
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lent design by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon (No. 140)» npon which 
we commented kst time. Then follow Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, (from 
whom we should haye expected a design, if not of greater merit, yet of 
a better style, than this colonnaded Bourse-like conception ;) Messrs. 
Habershon and Mr. Dwyer, the last two for from equal, in our opinion, 
to the one bracketed with them. Messrs. Habershon's might be 
adopted for a huge hotel. Mr. Dwyer's is one more of the stale repro« 
dnctions of the Tuileries, which have found such favour with the judges 
aa well as the competitors. 

This exhausts the prize designs. The adjudication, so far as we 
have heard, is satisfactory to no one; and undoubtedly much mis- 
chief has been done to the cause of architectural science, and to public 
confidence in the competitiye system, by the whole course of Sir B. 
Hall*s action in this matter. We sincerely hope that the popular 
▼erdict will not confirm the official award. There are already ominous 
somids of dissatisfBction which haye found utterance in F^ltament, 
and we congratulate our readers that Mr. Beresford Hope's question 
haa elicited from Govemment the statement, not only that no steps 
will be taken at present for carrying out the scheme, but also that 
there is no pledge or understanding that any of the crowned designs 
will be actually adopted. Here, again, as in the case of the Wellington 
monument^ we are inclined to think that the best thing to do will be 
to pay the promised premiums, and so get rid of all the competitors 
together. Then a limited competition, among such perhaps as have 
most distinguished themselves, with ample time, carefully drawn con- 
ditions and requirements, and a competent jury nominated beforehand, 
might perhaps result in a work of art which we should not be ashamed 
to leaye to posterity as the chef d*(xwre of the nineteenth century. 



DR. TYE'S HYMN TUNES. 

Hymm Tunes for Advent, Epiphany, Lent, Easter^ Ascension, Whitsuntide, 
Fridays, and All Saints. By D. Ttb, 1553. Arranged in full score, 
with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment, with the words firom the 
'* Hymns and Introits." London : J. Masters. 

When 

" Dr. Tye, 
Admir'd for skill in music's harmony y" 



undertook rather more than three centuries ago to translate the first 
half of the Acts of the Apostles into *' Euglyshe metre,*' and set it to 
music, he produced a work which, as may easily be imagined, is more 
valuable for its musical than for its poetical element. Consequently 
the only use that can well be made of it is to adapt the music to other 
words, as is done in the little work before us, which appears to be 
part of a selection of music that began with " Introits for the several 
seasons of the Christian Year, &c.*' The adaptation is satisfactory. 
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the tunes being well suited to the words to which they axe attached* 
and the words good in themselves. The work is neatly, Uiough cheaply 
got up, being printed anastatically. Here, we are sorry to say, our 
commendation most end. The accompaniment for the organ or piano- 
forte is by no means as well arranged as it should be, and there is 
much more than a fair allowance of errata, among which it may soffiot 
to mention the substitution of " none *' for ** now " in the very first 
line, a trifling change as regards the letters but very serious in its 
effect upon the sense. We can hardly conceive thatt^ere is any occa* 
aion, in the year 1 867, to transpose the tenor part of music intended 
for church choirs into the treble staff. 



CARL ENGELS REFLECTIONS ON CHURCH MUSIC. 

Reflections on Church Music, for the consideration of Churchgoers in 
general. By Carl Engsl. London : Scheurman and Co., New- 
gate Street. 1856. 

This is a work we should certainly have noticed months ago if it had 
been sent to us. The writer is a professional musician, apparently a 
German by birth and education, but he has made himself well acquainted 
with the works of English musicians and the state of Church music 
in England. Anything that such a person might have to say on the 
subject would no doubt be interesting to many of our readers ; but 
beside the faculty by which his countrymen have often distinguished 
themselves^ that of mastering any subject that they choose to take up, 
Mr. Engel possesses two other qualifications which are no less necessary 
towards forming right conclusions on questions of Church music, 
namely, sound religious principles, and a willingness to see both sides 
of a question. These circumstances, together with the fact, that though 
the book contains much good advice for organists and other persons 
skilled in music, it also condescends to the level of musical knowledge 
JMMsessed by " churchgoers in general,*' render it extremely valuable. 
Some of our friends may think it a considerable defect that Gregorian 
music is nowhere specially mentioned in the work ; but this silence is 
probably to be attributed to caution rather than to neglect, and is the 
less to be regpretted as the right principles which the work lays down 
unflinchingly, must if carried out bring about the right developement. 
Of course we would not be responsible for every sentence in the book, 
but still we heartily wish that it may find its way into every congre« 
gation of the English and its sister Churches, an event which the mode- 
rate price of the work renders quite possible. 
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JENNER'S MAY-DAY CAROL. 

A Carol for May^Day. The words from "The Old Church Porch," 
for May, 1857. Composed and arranged for foar voices. By the 
Rev. H. L. JxvNBB, LL.B.» Honorary Secretary for Music to the 
Ecclesiological Society. London : J. Masters. 

Thb resuscitation which has taken place of ancient vocal music in the 
shmpe of services and anthems, carols, and madrigals, could hardly hH 
to suggest modem compositions in the same style. Of the three 
classes mentioned it is fortunate that the one of which there is the 
greatest scarcity is also the one most easy to compose. We have May 
94mg8 in plenty, but we are not aware of any May caroU beside the 
present one being in print. As to the words we need only say that 
they are worthy of the excellent little periodical whence they are 
taken ; and our Secretary for Music has produced a melody which 
suits them very well, and is quite in the right style. With respect to 
the harmony it would perhaps have been better if the lew chromatic 
passages which occur in the tenor and alto parts had been avoided ; 
but they do not, in any great degree, render the piece too difficult to 
sing, or too modem in its effect. The metronomic mark seems to be 
a mistake, but that is easily corrected. We hope that this Carol will 
not be forgotten when May-Day comes round again. 



KEYSER'S CHURCH HISTORY OF NORWAY. 

Den Norske Kirkea Historie under Katholiciimen. Af R. Kbtsxr, Pro^ 
feasor ved Unwersitetet i ChrieHania. Fdrste Bind, Christiania, 1856. 
[The History of the Norwegian Church under Catholicism. By R. 
Ketsbr, Professor in the University of Christiania. VoL L : Chris* 
tiania, 1856. Pp. iv., 46% large 8vo.] 

No history, sacred or secular, ought to be more interesting or instrac- 
tive to Englishmen than that of the other three northern states, now 
commonly called Scandinavian, whose brother we are. All sprung 
from one stock and stem — all sharing a heathen system almost identical 
— all embracing more or less perfectly the Catholic Faith — all accepting 
a Reformation, more or less satisfactory, of corruptions of faith and 
practice — at every step the history of the one passes into that of the 
other, explains and completes it, or shows how facts doubtful in the one 
case are developed in the other. German annals lie much further off; 
Gallic still more so. The north is the great storehouse from which 
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oar langoage, our Creeds, and our chronicles will receive their richest 
illustration. 

Under these circumstances, the activity of Northern scholars in our 
day in historical research, is moat gratifying ; and die example set by 
Sharon Turner, of examining and applying their investigations, must 
hie much more largely imitated than is at present the fashion. The 
shallow pages of Hume must be finally abandoned, and Old Norae and 
Icelandic studies must take the place of French phrases. 

At this moment, the scholars of Norway are particularly distinguished. 
Munch's g^at History of Norway is steadily advancing, and now 
reaches to 1330 ; the first part of Lange's improved edition of his maa« 
terly History of the Norwegian Monasteries has appeared, and now we 
have the first volume of Keyser's long-expected Hittory of the Norwe* 
gian Church. 

The value of this latter work is so much the greater, as it stands 
alone. Sweden has its Reuterdahl, Iceland its Finn Johanson, Den* 
marie its Pontoppidan and Helveg, but up to this moment, Norway has 
had no historian of its ecclesiastical annals. 

And it is fortunate that the task has fallen into such hands. Profes^ 
sor Keyser is one of the very first names in the department of history 
of which Norway can boast. He has been engaged on this labour for 
years, and much of it has passed the crucible of his own University 
lectures. We have, therefore, nothing crude or hasty — ^no whims or 
seekings for effect — ^no paradoxes. Every thing is calm, and measured » 
and carefully digested. 

As regards style, this book is, in many things, a model. A certain 
dignity pervades the whole. We are not borne down by details. Each 
subject is rounded off and finished into a kind of picture of results, 
complete in itself, but in harmonious union with what follows and pre- 
cedes. All available documents are used and referred to — all doubtful 
points carefully summed up, and the utmost impartiality pervades every 
chapter. 

Certainly if ever any work was worthy of immediate translation into 
English, it is this. But it must be done with great nicety and atten- 
tion. Many of its peculiar terms must be preserved, and it must be 
taken direct from the original, not from a German version. 

We have observed that one great feature of this history is its gpx>up* 
ing — ^its large canvas pictures of the principal events handled. But 
just this renders it almost impossible to give extracts worthy of being 
called specimens. Besides, our space is circumscribed, and our prindpal 
object in these lines is merely to call the attention of our countrymen 
to the existence of this valuable volume. Still, we would willingly 
give something in the author's own words. 

With regard to the claims of Germany (Hamburg-Bremen,) and of 
England to the evangelisation of Norway :— - 

** The true facts of the case may, perhaps, be stated as follows : Tke direct 
and indirect labours qf the Oerman-Bremen Church in Norway, extended onty 
to individual scatter^ conversionst or rather, attempts to convert, in Viken 
(Bohu-land) ; and it did not succeed in forming there any Church society, 
properly so called j whereas Christianity in the whole of Norway, both as re* 
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gartk tk0 MoUd oowurnm (f tkt people and the esMUshment (/ an SeeUeiae- 
tical body, emanated exclusively from England. Id other wonif, the Norwegian 
Church wte enHrelf a daughter of the EngUeh,''-'Tp. 32, 53. (The it^lici 
are the author*!.) 

We would willingly extract an intereating passage on Olaf Trygg- 
▼eson as the first great Crusader king among his heathen countrymen, 
— but we forbear. 

W^ merely observe, in conclusion, tkat in this first volume. Professor 
Keyser gives the fiill sweep of Norwegian ecclesiastical history, from 
the fall of the heathen system to the death of king H^on H4kons8on, 
and of Archbishop Einar, in 126S : a period when the Roman hierarchy 
had made very li^ge advances in supplanting U^e older and free Epis- 
copal system in Norway. The next period, from 1903 to the ceasing 
of the Black Death (the ''sweating sickness,") in 1350, will give the 
full triumph of Italian state- craft there. The fourth, from 1350 to the 
Reformation, in 1537, wUl explain the fall of the Norwegian Church, 
under the Kalmar Union, and the tokens of the great religious change 
which was to ensue. 

Another volume will probably conclude the work, and on this the 
author is busily engaged. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

ComciTTBB Meetings were held on June 37th and July ^nd, 1857, 
and were attended by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., Chainnan, Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. France, Mr. Gosling, Rev. S. 8. Oreatheed, Rev. 
H. L. Jenner, Rev. J. M. Neale, Mr. T. Gambicr Parry, Rev. W. 
Scott, Mr. R. E. E. Warburton, and the Rev. B. Webb. 

The following gentlemen were elected ordinary members of the 
Society. 

Charles Barrj, Esq. 

P. T. Waller, Esq., Gloacester. 

Rev. C. L. Vaughan, St. Neoti. 

The Committee examined Mr. Slater's designs for the proposed 
cathedral of Kilmore, for the restoration of the important churches 
of S. John, Devizes, and S. Mary, Higham Ferrers, for the new 
reredos at Sherborne Minster, and for the addition of a south aisle 
to the early Kttle church of S. Andrew, Beddingham, Sussex. 

The Committee also examined Messrs. Prichard and Seddon's de- 
signs for a new church at Aberavon, South Wales, and for new schopls 
at Canton, and for a parsonage at Peterston, near Cardiff. Mr. St. 
Aubyn's designs for a new church at Ford, near Devonport, were 
inspected, and also his drawings for a new vicarage at Brandeston, and 
for additions to the rectory of Daglingworth, Gloucestershire. The 
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Committee also examined Mr. W. M. Teulon*« designs for new schools 
at Spaldington and Roasington. 

Some conversation took place on the merits of the Carpenter 
Memorial Window, in S. Mary Magdalene's church, lately completed hy 
Mr. Hardman from Mr. Clayton's cartoons, and also on the best way 
of promoting the success of the Architectural Museum. 

Mr. T. Gambier Parry consulted the Committee on the iconology 
and general treatment of the proposed windows in the ante-chapel 
of Eton College, in memory of the officers, educated at Eton, who fell 
in the Crimean war. Mr. Parry, who was one of a sub-committee 
of three appointed to manage the work, had prepared careful designs 
for the purpose. 

The new windows placed in All Saints church by M. G6rente were 
mentioned; and Mr. Warburton mentioned the enlargement of the 
chapel at Arley Hall, in progress from the drawings of Mr. Street. 

It was agreed to publish a Report of the Anniversary Meeting, 
together with a list of members. Acknowledgments were received 
from the Surrey Archaeological Society, and communications from the 
Oxford Architectural Society, W. Burges, Esq., the Architectural 
Photographic Association, and others. 

The following resolution was adopted in reference to the recent and 
unexpected death of M. Lassus. 

" The Committee takes the earliest opportunity of expressing its 
regret at the news of the decease of that distinguished honorary 
member of the Society, M. Lassus." 



Two Public Meetings of the Ecclesiological Motett Choir have been 
held since our last Number, viz. on June 25th and July 23rd. The 
programmes we give below. This year the audiences have scarcely 
been so satisfactory in point of numbers as was the case last year. 
We do pot of course expect that such music as is performed at these 
meetings will continue to attract very large bodies of listeners, yet we 
do believe, that with a little trouble and exertion, those of our friends 
who can appreciate the sublime works of the great Church composers, 
and the reverential beauty of the ancient hymns, wedded to their own 
true melodies, could easily secure the adequate support of the only 
illustrations of that class of music that have ever been attempted in 
London, or indeed elsewhere. It is gratifying to notice the interest and 
attention with which the various pieces are received by those who 
attend the meetings. 

It is proposed that in future the concerts should take place at more 
distant intervals than heretofore, e.g. that one meeting should be held 
in Advent, another in or just before Lent, and the third during the 
months of May or June, lliis arrangement, we believe, will be in all 
respects a satisfactory one. 

Thursday, June 25. 

MoTBTT — " O Lord my God " . . Palestrina, 

Hymn — 18, Hymnal Noted— **Jetu dulcit memoria" 

Anthem—'* Save me, O God, for Thy Name*t sake " Byrd, 
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Carol for Eastbrtidb, XX.— '< The moniing of salvation *' 

MoTBTT— "OGoD, Thouartmy Qod" Paiestrina. 

Hymn — 3, •* Primo dieram omnium " 

MoTBTT— '* I will alway give thanki unto the Lord " Certon. 

Ch A NT — Magnificat 

Anthrm— '< O Saviodr of the world " . Rev. 8. 8. Qreatheed. 

Carol for Eastsrtidb, XXI. — <*Let the song he hegun'* 

MoTBTT — " Me have ye hereaved of my children " Moralee. 

Hymn S^— '<Te lucii ante terminum" 

MoTBTT— " I will magnify Thee, O God, my King " Paiestrina. 

Chant—" Nunc dimittia ** 

MoTETT—*' Not unto ui, O Lord " Orlando di Lasso. 

Thursday, July 23. 

Anthem — " Beioice in the Lord always ** Redford. 

Chant— Psalm 96, Psalter Noted, "Venite,exultcmus Domino" Marbeck. 
Anthem—" O Lord, we hesecch Thee " Rev, Sir F, A. G. Ouseley, Bart, 
Hymn— Hymnal Noted 1, " O Lux heate Trinitas" 

From the Ancient 8arum HymnaL 
Motbtt— '* Behold, I hrinff you good tidings " Vittoria. 

Hymn— Hymnal Noted lO'. •< (Auditor alme siderum " 
Anthem-'* Save me, O God, for Thy Name's sake " 

Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Bart. 
NiCENE Creed ..... Marbeck. 

Motbtt— " If thou shalt confess with thy month'' . » Paiestrina. 

Hymn— Hymnal Noted 12— "Veni Redemptor gentium '' 
Motett— " These things have I written unto you " . Paiestrina. 
Carol for May Day— *' We have risen very early** Rev. H. L. Jenner. 
MoTETT— « These are they that follow the Lamb ** Paiestrina. 

Chant— Psalm 61, Psalter Noted— " Ezaudi Dens *' 
Motett—" Break forth into joy" .... Paiestrina. 

We have received the second Annual Beport of the " Durham and 
Northumberland Association for the Promotion of Church Music in 
the Diocese of Durham ;" a society enrolled with the laudable object 
of difiusing a practical knowledge of Church Music, by means of a. 
travelling choir master and organiser. We wish all prosperity to the 
undertaking, and are glad to observe tokens of success, notwithstanding 
sundry discouragements. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first meeting of the Term was held in the Society's Rooms, on 
Wednesday evening. May 1 3. In the absence of the President the 
Rev. H. B. Walton took the chair. 

Presents received : — Eight casts, presented by the Rev. H. Haines ; 
Inscription of a Brass, presented by the Rev. J. A. Ormerod, Brasenose 
College ; Extracts from the early History and a Description of the 
Conventual Church of S. Alban, presented by the Author ; and the 
Song of Songs, presented by the Author. 
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New Memben elected :— Mr. O. Bellett, ChtiBt Gliiiich» Mr. J. W. 
H. Stobert, Worcester College, and Edward Deane, Esq., 27, Pkrk 
Street, Islington. 

Hie Secretary annoonced the annual excursion of the Society to be 
fixed for Monday, June 15, and the places to be yisked-^Northleigh, 
Witney, Minster Lovell, and Stantcm Haroourt. 

The Chairman introduced the subject of the eTening*B diseoaaioo, 
*' The Internal Arrangement of Churches." 

Mr. Parker called attention to the triple division of our most ancient 
churches into nave, chancel, and presbytery, and believed that the 
Reformers in England wished to restore this ancient arrangement, and 
that altar rails were ordered for this purpose. Several churches were^ 
instanced which retain this arrangement. 

After farther remarks from Mr. Lingard, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Lowder, 
and others, the subject of galleries was discussed ; and it was agreed 
that galleries had been too indiscriminately condemned* which were 
certainly essential parts of the plan of ancient churches, and in many 
cases would be a great addition to the accommodation of new ones. 
Mr. Medd inquired how an Italian church without a chancel should be 
arranged ? The consideration of this subject, and some remarka on 
seats, brought the discussion to a close. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to the Rector of St. Alban*s for 
the example he has set in the production of his exceUent descriptive 
handbook of his Abbey. 



A Meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday the 27th, the 
President Dr. Bloxam in the chair. The following presents were ac- 
knowledged : — ^Transactions of the Architectural Institute of Scotland, 
Sessions 1855-50, presented by the Institute. Three 1 5th century 
Inscriptions from S. Mary's Church, Kelveden, Essex, presented by 
the Rev. D. F. Vigers. After some discussion, a memorial to the 
Commissioners appointed to adjudicate on the designs sent in for the 
new Gbvemment Buildings was adopted, submitting for tbeir conside- 
ration some reasons why the Gothic style should be preferred. 

The President then called on the Hon. H. C. Forbes, for his Pisper 
on the History of Abingdon Abbey, of which the following is an 
analysis : — 

In the year 675, A.n., two years after the birth of the Venerable 
Bede, and one year after the foundation of the Monastery at Were- 
mouth, it appears we must date the commencement of the once famous 
Abbey of Abingdon. It was founded by Cissa, Viceroy of the West 
Saxons, or by his nephew Heane. Probably Cissa and Heaoe were 
joint foundera, of whom the latter became its first Abbot, and the for- 
mer was buried in the Abbey, though ^' the very place and tomb of his 
burial," says Leland, '* was never known since the Danes delaoed 
Abingdon.'* This event so disastrous to the Abbey here alluded to by 
Leland. in his Itinerary, took place in the year 873, a.d., nearly two 
centuries since the foundation of this Abbey, during the reign of Alfred 
the Great, who fought many battles with the Danes, of which the 
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sharpest was at Abingdon. In tiie middle of the tenth century, bj the 
fitvonr of the Kinge Bdred and £dgar» the Abbey which had been de* 
•troyed by the Danes was rebuilt by Ethelwold, who became the fint 
Abbot of this restored Monastery, and now it was that the Benedtctine 
role was established in this and other monastic bodies in England* 
ehiefly through the influence of Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury* 
Nearly fifty Abbots presided over this house from the time of Ethelwold 
to that of Thomas Pentecost or Rowland, the last Abbot, by whom it 
was surrendered to the commissioners of Henry VIIL, in the year 16 38, 
A.i>. This Abbey was formerly rich and powerful, and its revenue at 
the dissolution was £1870 10s. 9d* The buildings of it have been 
almost entirely destroyed, and nothing of it remains that would lead 
ma, unaided by history, to conceive its ancient grandeur and im- 
portance. 



On Wednesday, June 10, the third Meeting of the Term was held 
at the Rooms in Holywell. The Rev. the Master oi University Col* 
lege, Vice-President, in the chair. The proceedings of the Kilkenny 
Archseological Society for March were presented by the Society. 
The annual audited accounts of the Society were submitted to the 
Meeting. 

A Paper was read by Mr. J. T. Jeffeoek, of Oriel College, on 
^ Gothic Architecture, a national style." He explained lus conception 
of the term ' national style.' It was a style adapted to the physical 
nature of a country, to its climate, to the terrestrial and meteorological 
phaenomena to which it was subject. It was one for which suitable 
materials to carry it out could be found on the spot, or be imported 
without too great expense. It was one which could be employed for 
buildings, civil and religious, public and private, large and small. 
Lastly, it was no use that it should be proved theoretically suited to a 
nation, if at the same time the nation did not practically endorse the 
proof by commonly adopting the style. He proceeded then to show 
how far Gothic in England came up to this description, and to weigh 
its claims with those iMdvanced by Classic Architecture. He considered 
that the climate of England, as contrasted with that of (Greece and 
Italy, demanded an essentially different style of architecture. " Our 
clunate is essentially one which requires damp-excluding buildings; 
and in such, if light ii to be admitted, but not the chill damp air, win- 
dows must ever form a most prominent characteristic. An English 
national style, therefore, must be one in which the windows form a 
grand feature. And which style, the Gothic or the Classic, is best 
calculated to employ windows with beautiful effect? Greece and 
Rome scarcely had windows at all in our sense of the word ; hence 
they made no provision for them in their architecture ; and, puee Sir 
Christopher Wren be it spoken, none of the Classic architects, in my 
opinion, have ever introduced windows in their buildings with grace 
and elegance. Their windows look, as indeed they are, interlopers." 
In point of materials to be employed, he instanced AU Saints* church, 
Margaret Street, as making use of brick, tile, marble, and stone, all in 
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one edifice, a proof of the unWenality of materials allowed in Gothic 
architecture. He thought that large towns like Liverpool or Bradford 
might huild their public halls of stone, but the poor parish in which 
day only is found, ought not to be required to expend its funds on the 
carriage of stone, but should be enabled, so far as architectural style 
is concerned, to build its church from bricks furnished by the soil 
itself. 

Grothic architecture was equally suited to the church, the college, 
the nobleman's seat, (as the Marquis of Breadalbane^s, at Taymouth 
CasUe,) and the public building, like the new Houses of P&rliament, 
or the new Museum at Oxford. He maintained that whereas Classic 
architecture admitted only of the sublime, and therefore required large 
buildings to set it off, otherwise it ran the risk of falling into the 
ridiculous ; Gothic architecture aimed in the first instance at the beau- 
tiful, and so was equally adapted to the small edifice, as to the large ; 
and in the case of large buildings, in addition to all the beauty of 
detail, there were proportions vast and magnificent as any the Classic 
style could produce. 

Next as to the matter of fact : it was admitted that classical eccle- 
siastical buildings, so much in vogue in the days of Sir C. Wren, had 
gone out with classical pedantry and full-bottomed wigs. The debased 
Gothic of the Reformation era, and the Classic of the subsequent 
period, had given way to genuine Gothic ; and this not in Oxford only, 
not among Churchmen only, but among dissenters in England, and 
among members of the National and Free Churches of Scotland, whose 
known detestation of aesthetics was proverbial. 

That it has been so successful in civil edifices he was not prepared 
to assert. He thought the Houses of Parliament, though a bad ex- 
ample of Gothic, were a good proof that Gothic was not unpopular ; 
otherwise Parliament would not have adopted the style for their houses 
of assembly. He thought the popular feeling was in fiavour of Gk>thic. 
Consider the many thousands who year after year on sunny days stroll 
among oar ruined English Abbeys ; the intense interest which at- 
taches to these buildings ; and this not from the picturesqueness of 
the scene only, or the associations connected with it, but from the 
intrinsic beauty of the edifice. The peaceful valley and meandering 
stream were adjuncts, but it was architectural beauty which rendered 
the abbey so great a favourite. No doubt Mr. Ruskin might be the 
hierophant of Gothic architecture : but, he contended, the peaceful 
valley with the ivy mantling round the ruined pillar, with the beautiful 
clerestories still remaining in many instances, in some of them just 
disappearing, had done more to educate the popular mind, to g^ve it 
a due appreciation of Gothic architecturci than many books. Gothic 
architecture was a style of home growth ; it was William of Wykeham 
who invented the Perpendicular. English Gothic is purely an Eng- 
lish style. We live in an eclectic ag^ ; the Crystal Palace gives us in 
theory, and London affords in practice, examples of all the styles that 
ever flourished on the globe. He preferred the American with his. 
" my country/* of which he was so proud, and held him up as an 
example to the Englishman in the matter of English Gothic. In archi- 
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tectnre, at least, he felt bound to cry out with Sydney Smith, save us 
from " Too much Latin and Greek." 

Mr. Freeman, while expressing his approval of Mr. Jeffcock's 
remarks, called attention to the difficulties which modern architects 
had to contend with, in adapting Gothic windows to modem require- 
ments. He alluded at some length to the designs which were now 
being exhibited in London for the Government offices, and while ad- 
mitting the superiority of the Gothic designs over the Palladian, he 
could not but regret that in all of them a sort of wild attempt at com- 
bining incongruous forms in one design, seemed to mar their general 
effect, destroying that purity which is so remarkable a feature in 
English €k)thic, and especially so at the period when the Perpendicular 
style was introduced by that great architect — William of Wykeham — 
into this country. He said that, in a word, they all exhibited those 
mistaken theories of architecture which had recently obtained so much 
influence in the country, and which he expressed by the word '' Rus- 
kinism," as he considered that Mr. Ruskin in his unintelligible volumes 
had been principally their promoter. He spoke of the Houses of Par- 
liament as so many walls erected according to Palladian rules and on 
a Palladian plan, with pieces of Gothic stolen from Henry VII .'s 
chapel nailed on to them without any regard to principle or effect. 

He referred also to many buildings on the continent, in illustration 
of what he considered were the requirements which should be taken 
into account in adopting a national style. 

Mr. J. H. Parker referring to that part of Mr. Freeman*s remarks 
which related to windows, begged to observe that Gothic windows by 
being splayed, in reality gave as much light as Palladian windows with 
much larger apertures. He also suggested that the difficulty of the 
mullions intervening was easily surmounted, by having the framework 
and sashes placed within and entirely independent of the mullions, 
which plan, while no desight, afforded all the convemence required. 

These remarks were corroborated by Mj:. Bennet of University 
College, who cited the New Buildings of the Union Society as a case 
in point. He also, while speaking on the subject of windows, suggested 
a plan of constructing the building so that the sashes might be made 
to slide into apertures in the thickness of the wall. 

After a discussion upon this point some interesting remarks were 
offered by the Chairman, upon the general bearing of the contest as to 
the superiority of the Gothic over the Palladian for domestic buOdings ; 
he instanced the buildings of the New Street in London leading from 
S. Paul's to London Bridge, the architecture of which he considered 
admirably adapted to the purpose for which it was required. He spoke 
of the necessity of rearing houses in town to four or even five stories 
in height, and which he thought was scarcely in accordance with a 
Gothic design. In reply to this Mr. Parker quoted some instances 
both in England and also on the Continent, (where we have princi- 
pally to look for authorities for medieval town houses,) in which build- 
ings of four stories were found. 

Mr. Bennet then exhibited what he believed to be a most interesting 
relic, viz., the steel band with which Archbishop Cranmer was boun4 
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to the Btake. He brought forward noat dew and oondoiive endenee 
in support of his theory, showing how it had passed from Bocardo into 
bis possession, and had always borne the name a( Cranmer's band. The 
exhibition e^tcited considerable interest, and promoted some diaeuaaion, 
after wbiob^ at a very late hour, the meeting separated. 



The Nineteenth Annual Meeting was held in tibe Society's Rooma, 
Holywell, on Monday, June 32nd. 

Mr. Thomas Qrimbaly. aculptor. S. Giles's, Oxford, was elected a 
member of the society. 

The following Annual Report was read by the Hon. Secfetary, the 
Rey. F* C. Hingeston, B.A., of Exeter College : 

*' The committee have now to lay before the sodety the nineteenth 
annual Report. And in doing so they fed that they are fully justified in 
congratulating the sodety on its present positign and future prospects : 
during the past year the number of members has been steadily increaa* 
ing, and the funds of the society are in a sufficiently healthy state to 
IMlmit of the balance of last year being earned on to this. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that our prosperity in this res|ieck 
is in no small degree dependent on tbe annual aubscription of ten 
shillings by the life members, the appeal made by the oommitleein 1855 
having been liberally responded to. The committee, therefore, feel 
that tihey must renew their appeal, and they do so in the hope that, 
while residents in the university continue to give the sodety tbe sup- 
port which it is feirly entitled to claim, ^se who have long ago 
removed to distant places will not be forgetful of a society, tkeir 
former connection with which they doubtless often think of with 
pleasure. 

" Among the papers which have been read daring the past year at 
the ordinary meetings, many have been of considerable interest and 
value. In Michaelmas Term, 1866, papers were read by the Hon. 
H. C. Forbes, on ' The Choice of a Style for Church Buildiog/— by 
Mr. James Parker on the curious subterranean chamber which was 
discovered in the cathedral of Christchurch, during the recent altera- 
tions, — ^by Mr. Buckeridge, architect, on the Universal Application of 
Gothic Architeoture. 

" At the first meeting of last term Mr. Freeman described at con- 
siderable length a tour which he had recently made, chiefly in South 
France, and exhibited a large number of sketches. Papers were also 
read on the Study of Architecture historically considered, by Mr. 
James Parker, and afterwards by Mr. Forbes, and a paper on Town 
Churches by Mr. Lowder. During the present term but two papeia 
have been read, the first by Mr. Forbes, on Abingdon Abbey, the other 
by Mr. JeiFcock, on 'Gothic Architecture a National Style.' The 
intermediate evening was occupied by a discussion on the ' internal 
arrangement of churches.* For each and all of these the committee 
desire to tender their thanks to the respective authors. With regard 
to the papers for the coming term, the committee have great satisfac- 
tion in stating that they have organised a scheme for the delivery of a 
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series of lectures on the Colleges, Halls, and Public Buildings of 
Oxford, -which they have every reason to hope will be more than 
ordinarily useful and interesting. 

" The committee have received but few applications for advice, and 
those chiefly in matters of but small importance. They do not regret 
this however ; local societies have sprung up on every side, depriving 
our society indeed of the amount of work which it was called upon to 
do while it stood alone, but spreading through the length and breadth 
of the land the principles which it was the first to advocate. 

"The Annual Excursion of the society may be regarded as a 
decided success; the party was large, but it would have been far 
larger had it not been on a day when many who desired to join it were 
prevented from doing so by unavoidable engagements. The places 
visited were Ensham, Northleigh, Witney, Minster Lovell, Duckling- 
ton, Standlake, Northmore, and Stanton Harcourt : — Northleigh on 
the special invitation of the Vicar, who was anxious to obtain the 
opinion of the members of the society, on the present state of his 
church, before proceeding to its restoration. 

" In the last Annual Report the committee directed attention to the 
success of English architects in the competition for Lille^ and especially 
to the distinguished position occupied by one of our own members, 
Mr. G. E. Street ; they now congratulate the society on the fact that 
the same architect has met with similar success in the present year in 
the competition for the Memorial Church at Constantinople. 

*' The important architectural works which were enumerated in the 
last report are now either completed or are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The chapel of Balliol College, which is nearly ready to be 
opened, is remarkable for considerable vigour and originality of design. 
At Exeter College, the library is completed, the Rector's new house 
nearly so, and the walls of the magnificent chapel are rising rapidly. 
All these works are most satisfactory, and worthy of the eminent 
architects who are employed on them. In the Rector*s house espe- 
cially, Mr. Scott has practically vindicated the suitability of our na- 
tional style to domestic purposes. The windows, though strictly 
Gk)thic, aidmit abundant light, and are in every respect as convenient 
as the common sash windows in ordinary dwelling-houses. 

" The decoration of the President's room at Magdalen College has 
been completed by Mr. Crace. 

" The committee congratulate the society on the fact that the resto- 
ration of coloured glass to the windows of the chapel of this college, 
has been entrusted to Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham, whose works are 
now generally admitted to be more successful than those of any other 
glaas-stainer. 

" The works at the New Museum proceed steadily and satisfactorily, 
and there can be no doubt that the high anticipations which have been 
formed of this building will be fully realised. The committee feel 
that they cannot enter into a detailed criticism of so great a work 
until it shall be completed. 

"The architects of the Museum have recently completed a new 
Debating Room for the use of the members of the Union Society, in 
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which they have successfully adapted Gothic architecture to the pecii* 
liar requirements of the case. 

'* The chancel of the parish church of S. Peter-in- the-East has heen 
partially restored » and in that of Holywell very important and exten- 
sive alterations have been carried out. In the latter church decoratiTe 
colour has been largely employed, especially in the roof, and on the 
eastern and western walls, where groups of angels have been painted 
with admirable effect by Mr. Bell, a London artist. 

" The committee must not neglect to call attention to the great com- 
petition for the proposed Public Buildings at Westminster, which still 
remains undecided, especiaUy as the society has recently petitioned 
the promoters of the scheme in favour of the adoption of that national 
style which it is the especial office of the society to promote. 

*' The committee had previously decided that it was necessary that 
this step should be taken without delay, in consequence of an opinion 
generally prevailing in London that it is the intention of the authorities 
to adopt that nondescript kind of architecture commonly called ' the 
Classic,' which would be anywhere ugly and inappropriate, because 
unsuitable to our climate and needs, but utterly out of jdace in West- 
minster, the stronghold of Gothic architecture in the metropolis. 

«< The committee congratulate the society on the appeid which it 
was the first of all the sister societies to make, and they earnestly hope 
to be able to record in their next annual report that the award of the 
Judges, which is now awaited with deep interest and no little anxiety, 
has been satisfactory. 

" In conclusion they would urge on every individual member of the 
society the necessity of renewed efforts in promoting the cause which 
all alike have at heart, — and they would point to that which has been 
already effected as an earnest of what may yet be done. 

" It is true that we have no longer to battle for principles which are 
now as widely recognized as in the early days of the society's career 
they were ignored, but we must not imagine that we can maintain this 
success without an effort. 

" We have, indeed, won our position, and, so far, a part of our work 
is at an end : our work now is to keep what we have won." 



The Annual £xcursi6n of the Society took place on Monday, the 
1 5th of July, and from the beginning to the end was as successful 
and satisfactory as could be wished. The members and their friends 
started from the Society's Rooms in Holywell at ten o'clock, and 
in the course of half an hour reached the parish church of Bynsham, 
where they were received by the Vicar. Some judicious restorations 
in the nave of the church were generally approved, especially the 
renewed clerestory and roof. The secretary, however, felt it neces- 
sary to enter a public protest in the name of the Society against 
the extraordinary arrangement of the chancel. The communion table 
(in accordance with a long antiquated rubric, and after the example of 
some miserable churches in the Channel Islands) stands under the 
chancel arch : while within the altar rails, in the usual position of the 
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altar, is aa old barrel-organ ! There is another organ immediately 
opposite this, at the west end of the church. At about noon the party 
reached Northleigh, where they were joined by the Rev. J. L. Petit. 
They were received by the Rev. Cyrus Morrall, the Vicar, who had 
inyited the members of the Society to inspect his church previously to 
its restoration. The curious old Saxon tower and the fine chapel of 
the Wilcote family, were greatly admired, and much sympathy was 
felt and expressed for the Vicar in his earnest desire to clear his ancient 
church of the accumulated rubbish of centuries and make it once more 
worthy of its sacred purposes. After the members of the Society bad 
completed their inspection of this church, they partook of the refresh- 
ments which had been bountifully provided for them in the vicarage, 
and proceeded, accompanied by the Rev. Cyrus Morrall and his family, 
towards Witney, which they reached at half-past one. At the entrance 
of the town they noticed with considerable approbation a small Chapel 
of Ease, in the Early English style, which was built a few years since 
by Mr. Ferrey. It was considered, however, that the bell-turret was 
disproportionately small. The church of Witney is a very fine cruci- 
form building, with a central tower and spire of great beauty : the 
interior ib decidedly disappointing, as the area is not only very irregular 
and unmanageable, but sadly encumbered with pews, llie south 
transept attracted great attention, especially the beautiful monuments 
under the south window. The graduated wooden platform is modem, 
but it is evident that there was originally an altar platform at the end 
of the transept. 

The carriages left Witney at half- past two for Minster Lovell, where 
some time was spent in the inspection of the fine old church, and the 
interesting ruins of the Manor- House — the scene of the old English 
Baron. The hall of the latter is very well worth a visit, and has a 
good entrance with a groined roof. The part of the ruin which adjoins 
the bank of the little river Windrush, has a singularly picturesque 
newel staircase in the south wall. The church was built at the same 
time as the manor-house and by the same man. It is a very good 
specimen of 15th century work, cruciform, and retaining its original 
*' canted " roofs — the portion over the sanctuary panelled and painted 
— ^in a good state of preservation. The central tower is supposed to 
be unique : it is carried on arches across the angles similar to the Pem- 
brokeshire " Squints," but loftier and better. 

Returning by the outskirts of Witney, the party reached Duckling- 
ton at four o'clock. The church is a fine one, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; the north chapel being of extremely rich work, and remarkable 
for some curious groups of sculpture let into the wall in sunken panels. 
At the vicarage the members of the Society partook of a dinner, which 
had been very kindly provided by the Rev. Dr. Farley. 

llie next church visited was Standlake, where Mr. Petit again 
joined the party, and exhibited one of those admirable sketches for 
which he is so famous, which he had just made of that very interesting 
church. The building is of the 13th century, and in a very fair con- 
dition : the great attraction, however, was its tower, which ia octa- 
gonal from the ground, and has a short octagonal spire. Shortly 
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before entering this village, the excursionists drew up for a few minutes 
beside a large wheat field, and inspected the site of some ancient 
*' pits " recently discovered in this parish. 

The next church was Northmore, which was built in the 14th cen- 
tury* and with the exception of the addition of a tower in the 15th, 
has evidently never been altered in any way. Nearly adjoining it is a 
picturesque pigeon-cote, and, a little beyond, the parsonage-house, a 
fine old moated structure, built in the latter part of the loth century, 
and in a very perfect state. It is now occupied by a private family, 
and the parson's quarters are limited to a couple of comfortable rooms 
in the north-east wing. 

At about a quarter to eight o'clock the carriages entered Stanton- 
Harcourt, which is so well known as to render unnecessary anything 
beyond a bare allusion to its noble church, (with the Harcourt Chapel, 
and the old rood-screen, the earliest wood- work known to exist,) the 
remains of the fine old Manor-Hpuse, the noble kitchen, and " Pope's 
Tower. " All of these points of interest having been carefully examined 
the whole party assembled on the lawn of the vicarage- house, where 
a tent had been erected, and tea had been provided by the liberality of 
the Rev. W. P. Walsh. 

The Society reached Oxford at half-past nine o'clock, having tho- 
roughly enjoyed, and, without doubt, learned much from what they 
had seen during the day, and all were grateful for the kind and cordial 
hospitality which had been shown them everywhere. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb first meeting of the Society for the Lent Term, 1857, was held 
on Thursday, February 19th, the Rev. G. E. Corrie. D.D., President, 
in the chair. 

After the minutes of the preceding meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, Mr. H. T. Kingdon, Trinity College, read an interesting paper 
on the parish church of Erith, in Kent ; the purport of which was to 
show that one of the recesses in the east wall wiu an original credence. 

The Rev. G. Williams, King's College, exhibited a design for a 
stained-glass window, by A. Bell, Esq., to be placed in S. Columba's 
College, Dublin ; and a view, coloured, of the very remarkable firescoes 
on the roof of the Cathedral of Hildesheim, in the Hartz. 

Dr. Corrie communicated a letter, a copy of which he presented to 
the Society, sent by Fulke Grevyll to Dr. Duport, then Master of Jesus 
College, authorising him to secularize the nave of the College chapeL 
It bears date. May 97th, 1617. 



The second meeting of the Society for the Lent Term, 1857, was 
held on Thursday, March 5th, the Rev. H. M. Ingram in the chair. 
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The Rer. T. P. Cooke, of Sydney College, was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the Society ; and Mr. Trotter, of Trinity College, was elected. 

The following gpentlemen were then proposed and seconded : — Mr. 
G. W. B. De Robeck, Trinity College ; Mr. A. J. Patterson, Trinity 
College ; Mr. C. Churton, King's College. 

Mr. W. T. T. Drake, Trinity College, read a paper on the Churches 
of Coventry, especially noticing the Cathedral, which could once boast 
of three spires, but was destroyed in 1440 : the basements of some 
pillars have lately been discovered in digging the foundations of a 
school. He also gave an account of the churches of the Holy Trinity, 
and S. Michael, the latter of which has been completely restored by 
Mr. Scott 

After some conversation on the proposed restoration of Little S. 
Mary's church, Cambridge, the meeting separated. 

The third meeting of the Society for the licnt Term was held on 
Thursday, March 19 : the President in the chair. 

The gentlemen proposed at the last meeting having been elected, 
Mr. W. S. Thomason, Trinity College, was proposed. 

The junior secretary, Mr. R. J. Donne, Trinity College, then read a 
very interesting paper on Rheims Cathedral, illustrated by a series of 
photographs: after which the senior secretary, Mr* J. W. Clark, 
Trinity College, read a paper on the Annals of the Church of S. Mary 
the Less, Cambridge, about to be restored by Mr. Scott. 

The Rev. J. Howes, Incumbent, then read a portion of Mr. Scott's 
report upon the present state of the church, and his plans for its com- 
plete restoration. 

The first meeting of the Society for the Easter Term, 1857, was 
held on Thursday, April 30th, the Rev. O. Williams, Vice-Provost of 
King's College, in the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, two resolutions that had been adopted by the committee were 
brought before the Society, and carried unanimously, namely, that the 
sum of £25 be given to aid in the restoration of 8. Mary the Less, the 
same to be paid by instalments. Also that £5 be given towards liqui- 
dating the remainder of the debt on S. Andrew's, Barnwell. 

Mr. Thomason, Trinity College, was elected. 

The Rev. R. Cooke, Sidney College, exhibited some specimens of 
his own work on brass engraving. He explained the process, which 
he considered did not involve any serious difficulties, and recommended 
the same to the notice of amateurs. 



The second meeting of the Society for the Easter Term was held 
on Thursday evening. May 14th, the Rev. G. Williams in the«hair. ^ 

The senior secretary read a paper, communicated by Mr. Norris 
Deck, on the Votive Chapel of S. Michael, Tor Mohun, near Tor- 
quay. Some discussion then ensued on the very general custom of 
dedicating churches on lofty and exposed situations to S. Michael, the 
chief of the celestial hierarchy ; and on the frequent recurrence of the 
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number three in the measurements of ancient charches. Mr. R- R. 
Rowe, architect, suggested that this was occasioned by the custom of 
using yards instead of feet in such measurements. The senior secre- 
tary then gave a short account of the stained gkss, which has been 
recently placed in the east window of the cathedral, Ely : and of the 
change which Mr. Wailes has engaged to make in the colours and 
arrangement of the window subscribed for by the bachelors and under- 
graduates of this University. 

The third meeting for the Easter Term was held on Thursday, 
May 28th, the Rev. G. Williams in the chair. 

The senior secretary read a paper on the cathedral of Trondhjem, 
in Norway. With the exception of a few additional historical details, 
the paper was the same as that read on November 26, 1866. During 
a discussion about the connection of Norway with England at the 
time of the building of this cathedral, it was suggested that the archi- 
tect might have been an Englishman. 



SURREY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Thb fourth annual meeting of this Society was held at Dorking, on 
June 28, with excursions to Deepdene and Wootton. A rei>ort was 
read, and the auditors announced a satisfactory condition of accounts. 
The idea of making archseological maps of the county was broached and 
discussed, and many addresses made at the meeting and subsequent 
dinner. 



NEW CHURCHES. 



8. Kilmore, Cavan, Ireland. — We have already expressed our 

hopes that the new church about to be erected in the Episcopal town 
of Kilmore, to serve alike as cathedral of the diocese, parish church, 
and memorial to Bishop Bedell, would be placed in the hands of Mr. 
Slater : we are glad to be able now to report that such is the fact, and 
that he will furnish all the drawings which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners for Ireland will carry out. The money placed at Mr. Slater's 
disposal is ^6000, for which moderate sum he has to produce a building 
which shall be at once suitable for its higher, and convenient for its 
lower, destination. We are glad to say that in the designs he has made 
he has been very successful in the two objects. The dimensions are 
moderate, about 103 feet in internal length, divided into a nave and 
aisles of three bays, lantern, and transepts, and eastern limb beyond. 
The cathedral character is preserved by the nave and eastern limb being 
of the same height, while the transepts are necessarily lower than the 
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main body. The west door is double, the lintels being horizontal, and 
the lofty tympanum which rises nearly to the stringcourse, being, we 
understand, devoted to the commemoration of Bishop Bedell. The west 
window is composed of a large disconnected Middle- Pointed couplet 
with tracery in the head of each light, of a trefoiled fiilse head with a 
sexfoil above. A circular window above is traoeried with four quatre- 
foils. The west windows of the aisles are single lights trefoiled. The 
most eastern bay on the south side is occupied by a door ; the other 
bays of the aisles are filled with two-light windows trefoiled, with a 
quatrefoil and a cinqfoil alternately in the head. The clerestory win- 
dows are spherical triangles, traceried with three cinqfoils and three sex- 
foils alternately. This variation produces great life with simple materials. 
The transept windows are of two lights with a rose on the head with four 
trefoils. On the east side of the south transept are two long single 
lights traceried with trefoils. The side windows of the eastern limb 
are of three lights with sezfoils in the head, alternately plain and sub. 
foliated. The east window is of five lights, one central light, and a 
pair of two-light subfenestrations, all trefoiled, the latter having a 
cinqfoU in the head of each, while the general head carries a rose tra- 
ceried with three acute and three obtuse trefoils. The nave piers are 
qnatrefoiled in plan, while the eastern piers of the lantern are borne on 
piers of three orders, and the western on responds. The central tower 
has one story over the roof (the belfry) with an equal triplet traceried in 
the heads of each light, and is capped with a bold conical roof. So much 
for the structure. The ritual arrangements are excellently devised. 
The lantern space raised on a step is devoted to the choir, and is furnished 
with throne, stalls, and subsellss, all as well as the seats to be made of 
oak. The western portion of the east limb, rising upon a second step, 
gives room for confirmations, consecrations, &c., and the sanctuary be- 
yond stands upon two more steps, the sedilia being formed by dropping 
the sill of the eastern window on the south side. The pulpit is placed 
against the north* west pier of the lantern. The vestry with a lead 
flat fills up the angle between the north transept and the eastern limb. 
The nave seats are to be very open and light. The font is to be placed 
to the right of the main entrance, llie internal dimensions are, length, 
nave 46 ft., lantern 19ft., eastern limb 34 ft. 6 in. ; breadth, nave 26 ft. to 
centre of the piers, aisles 11 ft. 6 in., choir 23 ft., lantern from north 
to south 57 ft., from east to west 20 ft. The walls throughout are S 
ft. thick. If means are forthcoming, it is intended to vault the eastern 
limb with stone. With small dimensions and with a moderate sum at 
the architect's disposal we consider that this design very successfully 
fulfils its double object of being ordinarily a small, parish church, and 
yet, in the primitive sense of the word, a more true cathedral than 
many of the grandest in England, forming as it will do the ordinary 
place of worship of the diocesan. The Bishop of Kilmore has, we 
imderstand, already introduced choral service. 

Il/raeombe, SS. PhUip ami Jame$.—l\ie exterior of this church, 
(built from designs of Mr. Hayward.) was described (from a litho- 
graph) in a former number, so that it will only be necessary to say that 
the ambitious stone spire therein depicted has no existence in the 
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actual church, a faulty foundation having necessitated the suhstitution 
of a short wooden one, of little heauty, and surmounted hy a gilded 
harn-door fowl of portentous dimensions. The interior is much more 
happy ; the lofty open roof of unstained pine has a very good effect ; 
it is supported by arched trusses resting on carved stone corbels, llie 
side aisles have sloping roofs of a plainer character. The nave is 
divided from the aisles by columns alternately circular and octangular, 
the capitals of which are richly carved with foliage. The clerestory is 
of spherical triangles treated internally with low jamb-angled columns, 
and moulded arches and labels, terminating in heads. The seats are 
all of simple design, low and without doors, llie font, which stands 
near the north-west door, is extremely successful ; the bowl is square, 
of Babbicombe marble, having a cross within a circle inlaid on each 
£ace in white and black : it is supported by a large circular pillar of 
white stone, in the centre of smaller ones of marble with carved 
capitals at the comers. It was the gift of a lady in the town. The 
chancel rises one step, and is entered by a lofty well-proportioned arch, 
against the south side of which stands the pulpit, a very meagre design 
in deal. There are three windows on the north side of two lights, 
having engaged columns on the monials, and one on the south, under 
which are two elaborately carved sedilia with crocketed canopies ; the 
finials are rather large and heavy. The organ will stand in the south 
chancel aisle. The sanctuary rises two steps, and is separated by a 
paltry rail resting on plain iron supports. The altar is of oak, tomb- 
shaped, with rather feeble tracery in the panels ; it is too short and 
too low. Super-altar there is none, nor foot-pace, nor reredos, nor 
credence, nor piscina. Woodwork is evidently not the architect's 
forte ; the stall fittings are most miserable, with scarcely any Pointed 
character about them, and look very little in accordance with the 
highly wrought carving exhibited in the capitals and strings throughout 
the church. A prayer-desk projects from the westernmost quasi-stall 
on the north side. It must not be omitted to state that the church, 
which was at a stand still for some while for want of funds has been com- 
pleted, and partially endowed by the munificence of a W. Stone, Esq. 
of Dulwich. The organ, altar plate, and linen were all presented. 

8, Thomas, Lambeth, — This church, by Mr. Teulon, the designs for 
which we have seen in former stages of its excogitation, has at length 
been completed and consecrated. We are sorry to say that the archi- 
tect has had the mortification of seeing what was originally a bold and 
clever attempt after ecclesiological progress, cut down and deteriorated. 
As first shown, the building exhibited a modification of the fine Domi- 
nican church at Ghent ; now, it is merely a long and broad parallelo- 
gram, with aisles of two bays towards the east, for galleries, in addition 
to the west gallery. These aisles are curiously tied to the main struc- 
ture by a sort of transverse ligament of roof, which confuses their 
legitimate character, without transforming them into transepts. We fear 
that we cannot praise the imitation of a fan introduced into the 8ix4ight 
west window. The ritualism also is of the most meagre description. 
Externally, Mr Teulon has called into play the graceful effects of parti- 
coloured bricks, felicitously using them Unchamfered in his smaller 
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windows, and a small square flecbe lor a single bell stands upon the 
roof at the west end. Adjacent, rises the new parsonage, correspond- 
ingly designed. This church faces the altar end of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedra] of 8. George's ; and flanking that on its north (ecclesiolo- 
gically, south) side, is another specimen of the revived energy and 
jcoclesiology of the English Church, 

S. PauTst Lambeth, — This church is due to Mr. Rogers ; and al- 
though still unfinished internally, is striking for an air of amplitude 
and dignity. The plan consists of a clerestoried nave, with aisles, and 
a three-sided apse. We shall reserve our full description of it till its 
completion ; in the mean while, we may observe, that the architect has 
produced an original efiect by widening the aisles towards the east, and 
throwing the windows into cloister-l&e recesses : only we do not see 
the practical reason of this arraogement. Externally, the apse, with 
its nearly flat roof, is too low : a fault rendered more conspicuous by 
the bell gable being fixed on the eastern gable of the nave. In hct, the 
chief external effect is thrown into the west end with its six- light win- 
dow, and four-light windows to the aisles. The elevations of the 
chancel seemed well planned, and there were preparations in the wall 
for sedilia. The material is yellow brick. We shall see what the 
church looks like when finished : in the mean while, we are glad to 
observe a new competitor show so creditably as Mr. Rogers has up to 
this point done. It is refreshing to perceive in this, and in Mr. 
Teulon's two last churches, that a better ecclesiastical taste is growing 
up in the heretofore sterile soil of Lambeth. 

S, , Ford^ Devonshire, — A church, with Mr. St. Aubyn*8 usual 

mannerisms, both as regards defects and excellences. The accommoda- 
tion is for 513 ; the estimate £2500. We have sanctuary, chancel with 
north aisle; (its south aisle is the tower and vestry;) nave with two aisles, 
and that curious western projection as if for a western tower, in which 
the architect delights. The south aisle is transversely gabled, an arrange- 
ment for which there may be great reason in a town church, but which, 
as the easiest of all anangementa, may speedily degenerate into a mere 
tachnicality in country cburdica. :If there be any other use in these 
gabkd aisles he^nd the isolafeise of the worshippers, it is the allowing 
space in each bay for a larger window than would otherwise be attain- 
able. Here that excuse cannot be pleaded ; the windows are but of two 
lights. The aave haa four bays ; the piers, very plain, are alternately dr- 
,enUr and octagonal ; the windows of two trefoiled lights, with a plain 
4iiBtr«foil and trefoils m head ; the clerestory of quatrefoUs alternately 
lozenge and saltire wise. The tower and spiie are Ic^ enough, but 
•sadly thin ; the balfiy*wtadows with traoery rather too mueh as if they 
ware nut ^eut of sbset ixon, but not. without their effect; two txefoiled 
iights.a trcfoilja hsad of each, and four small quatrefoils in the head 
af both. ..The west end shows us a window of three trefoiled lights, 
with three trefoils in a circle in head, a low lean-to north aisle, and a 
Testry.far too chapel like, .with, a .oiroular window containing four 
.quatrdoils alm«6:the aisle toof. .Thereast window, ahM> of three lights, 
haa^four qnalrefoiLi in its Jiead, and ;!& altogether mooe elaborate. This 
idnsrah, tiiaagh tether itfaan, aad/slacvfld,iand pasteboardy, will possess, 
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we should think, a certain real effect when it comes to be worked out 
in stone. 

8. , Aberavon, Glamorganshire, — ^This is a new church, to hold 

about 500 people, designed by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon. Its plan 
is a nave, and chancel, with north-eastem vestry, south aisle with en- 
gaged tower at its western end, and a south-western porch. The 
arrangements are generally correct ; but there are three rows of benches 
(longitudinally placed) on each side of the chancel, and a pulpit and 
reading desk (facing west) are placed at the north-east of the nave. 
The style is a late Middle- Pointed, of good character, with some con- 
structional polychrome in the hoods of the windows. The porch has 
an enriched trifoliated arch. The tower has an octagonal attached 
turret, ending in an open spirelet, at the south-west angle ; and within 
an open parapet having pinnacles on the corners rises a stone-gabled 
capping, with its axis east and west, having a heavy stone cresting and 
a cross in the middle. This is a good feature, and treated with some 
boldness and effect; but the design bears evidence of insufficient 
means, for which the architects are scarcely responsible. Indeed the 
total cost will not exceed £2300. 

Memorial Church, Constantinople, — Mr. Burges set off shortly after 
our anniversary meeting, to make arrangements on the spot for the 
erection of this church. What obstacles may yet be thrown in the 
way by Turkish chicanerie, we know not, but we are glad to see that 
the projectors of the work are evidently anxious to bring it to a prac- 
tical issue. 



NEW SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Some Almshouses, from the designs of Mr. Scott, have been built at 
Hartshill, near Stoke-upon-Trent, as a testimonial to Mr. Herbert 
Minton. The style is a somewhat florid Pointed, and the effect most 
picturesque. Indeed the only fault to be hinted in Mr. Scott's de- 
signs for this sort of secular Pointed architecture b, that it often lacks 
simplicity, and that he almost exaggerates the picturesque capabilities of 
the style. 

Brandeston Vicarage, Suffolk, by Mr. St. Aubyn, promises to be 
a picturesque specimen of domestic Pointed. The material is brick, 
and the building is estimated to cost £1,400. The architect has made 
free use of constructional polychrome. 

Daglingworth Rectory, Gloucestershire, a somewhat imposing build- 
ing, is in course of alteration and enlargement, by Mr. St. Aubyn. 
The material is stone dug from the glebe, and the cost is about 
£3,300. The pile is partially recast into an unpretending Pointed 
style, to match the additions. 

Peterston Parsonage, by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, seems, in its 
plan, to waste space in the somewhat aitaibitious staircase, and to be 
£ar too small in the " study." The style is Pointed ; with the orna- 
mental detail in parts a good deal exaggerated, and a verandah 
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iron poets and tracery made a part of the original deaign. The expense 
will be £1100. 

Camion Schools. — These schools* near Cardiff, are from the designs 
of Messrs. Prichard and Seddon. They are in two stories, the boys 
below, the girls above, and each school-room has a class-room. A 
master's house is attached. The offices are somewhat crowded, and 
the yards cramped in area. The design is picturesque, and an effect 
6f height and dignity well obtained. The style is Pointed, of a modi- 
fied character ; the material a bluish stone with quoins enlivened by 
bands and patterns of red brick. The staircase to the girls' school- 
room is very well treated with a rising open arcade. The bell-gable 
is pretty, but might perhaps have been better placed. 

Spaldmgton, Lincolnshire. — Mr. W. M. Teulon has designed a 
schoolroom and master's residence for this pairiah,— ^good in point 
of arrangement, but not very happy architectimdly. The material is 
brick in the lower part» timber and plaster above. The whole of 
a late type. 

Rossington, — ^The same architect has designed a more ambitious 
structure for this parish, consisting of a school-room and class-room^ 
(too nearly of a size, by the way) of the same materials as the last- 
mentioned. The style is also the same ; and, with the exception 
of the bell-turret, which is rather prettily treated, not superior in archi- 
tectural merit. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

. Canterbury Cathedral. —The committee which has undertaken to fill 
the three windows of the south choir-aisle with painted glass has given 
the central window to Mr. Wailes, the artist of the other two. The 
subjects are to be selected from the events of the history of our blessed 
Lord, antitypal of the acts of Moses and Elijah commemorated in the 
flanking windows, so as to make the whole triplet significative of the 
Transfiguration . 

8, Mary, Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire. — Higham Ferrers 
church, (formerly collegiate,) is, as we need not remind our readers, 
one of the most remarkable specimens in England of the successive 
ages of Pointed. Among its features, (not to mention the perfect 
Third-Pointed bedehouse still standing in the churchyard,) are the 
magnificent west tower, of early date, surmounted by the spire 
which proves how accurately the seventeenth century could rebuild 
Middle-Pointed work with old materials when it had the will to do 
so ; and a double nave and chancel» (that to the north being the 
lady chapel^) respectively flanked by north and south aisles. The 
complete restoration of this church has been placed in Mr. Slater's 
hands. The chief constructional work will be the rebuilding of the 
north aisle and arcade, which are ruinous, and the restoration of the 
roofs throughout. The nave roofs are of a low pitch, but apparently 
reconstructed out of Middle-Pointed materials, while those of the 
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ehaneel, of a still lower pitch, present very uaMtitlaetorf detail, «nd 
are so depressed as to interfere with the east window. Rightly, then, 
as we think, ^e architect proposes not to replace these accnratdy, hat 
to conoder in bis design the general effect ef the whole stmctue. 
As to inttraal armngtfments, there is little to be done in die chaneelsi 
bodi of them reCoining dieir high screens, while that to the sontfa (the 
main chaMel) is also elaborately stalled, and preserves its sedilia. 
There are also riofy pMrelosed chantries at the ends of each aisle. Th*e 
prayer-desk is pevftiree placed in the nave, to the south-west of the 
screen gates ; while th«f pulpit stands northward ; and the actual pews, 
which are of tho ordkiary oonditioa of badnesa, ^ve place to neat and 
uniform open seats. Th0 font is to be fdaced to the left of the sonth 
porch. The historjT' of this restontion baa been chwaoterixed by 
great muniicence on l^e part alike of the parishioners in general, and 
of the principid landowners. 

S. Mary Ma^dalmte, We$temn^, Beds,--^^ small Middle-Pointed chorch, 
comprising west tower, unclerestoried nave and aisles of three bays, and 
cbancel,-^is wider lestoration by Mr. Slater. In its former ccmdition 
it was seated With irregi^ar high pews, and crowded with a west gallery. 
The tower arch was completely Mocked np, and the chancel had a low 
flat roof cutting across the chaneel arch, which was ingeniously concealed 
from the nave by large tablets of the Commandments, Creed, and LfORO*a 
Prayer, filling the entire space above the caps of the piers. All these 
deformities are now being removed, and the tower arch opened to the 
church ; the chancel covered with a polygonal roof, and properly fitted 
with stalls and low screen ; an east window inserted ; a new vestry 
built to the north, the pulpit placed against the north pier of the 
chancel-arcb, the nave seated in oak, and an external turret staircase 
erected at the nortii-east comer of the tower. The original Third- 
Pointed nave roof of low pitdi is retained. 

S. Oearge, Cfygi, Dewmskire. — This chureh has been extensively 
restored by the rector, the Rev. H. T. EUacombe, whose energy has 
been rewarded by deserved success. No materials have been emfdoyed 
except oak and stone, the pews have all been destroyed, a vestry added, 
together with an organ and several stained glass windows, and the 
floor has been laid with tiles. We hope to be able to report this 
restoration from actual observation. 

Holy Trimiy, Ufrocembe. — ^This old parish church is being reseated 
and repaired without professional advice, and with t<4erable success, 
though the ritual anangements are far from happy. As in most Devon 
churches there is no^ constructional chancel ;> but the seats are plaeed 
sideways. The pulpit, a handsome one of Jacobean date, stands to 
the west of these ; and under it, facing south, is a prayer-desk of un- 
necessarily large dimensions, flanked by a smaller ditto for '* thederk." 
The seatB are fairly executed, of Third-Pointed type, with traeery 
mailed on to the bench ends and doors. The organ* is at the west end, 
but has been divided so as to throw open the^ west window. There is 
a handsome coped lectern <A oak, the gift of two former curates, but 
it does not appear to be in general use. A great deal yet remains to 
be done when funds can be pit)o«red. 
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NOTICES AWD ANSWERS TO CORRESPONmBNTS. 

7b the BdUor of the Ecdmologiit. 

17, C&marV/iMt. 
. I>HA& S», — I notice in- tfa# Be9l9 t M cfi$ i fop tbk meath a nqamt 
from a oomspeodtnt (** A. A. O.'*) to be infomed wbetiMr there ie 
any rale as to which side should be given to the men and which to the 
tromen ; to which the. editor gives a note that " there ia no doubt that 
the south side was of old appropriated to the former/' I am of 
opinion that this was not always the case. At Wigenhall, St. Oer* 
main, in Norfolk, there is a church which still retains its old seats«. 
very elaborate and beautiful in character, but those on the north side 
are muck more substantial than those on the south, and therefore I 
coBclnde intended for the male part of the congregation. The seat 
e9<d8 seiat the c«it»»A passage aac fogmed into nichea ooatamagijfiguies ; 
on tl^ nortkof the Virtues, <hi the sonthof the Vioea. I am not nngjittwt 
enough to draw the same conclusion from thia &ct» b«l,peihif|i the (44 
men may not have been so nice. 

I remam, dear sir. 

Very fstthfully yen? s, 

Raphabz. BsAlTDOfer. 

To the EdUar of the Ecdeeioh^t. 

8ni,--^I am glad to see tiiat a corroapondent has nosed tlie ^[oeeticniv 
"wUchr side should be given to the men and which to the women 
in the church." For if open churches are never to be more than 
a sham — ^if, i.e., the return of the* pew mode is to be guarded agamst— 
it can only be by the adoption of this rule. 

And then of course it becomes impootaat^ if only for the saka^ of 
uniformity, to settle on which side the men and women ought tp Mi 
respectively. 

Now the principle on which this matter ought to be settled is sor 
simple, that it is to me marvellous not simply that it should have beea 
overlooked, but in the majority of cases contravened. 

For I believe that to those whidi your eorvespondent ha8« noticed* 
may be-added ^at of Cmnbrae. 

I say it is marvelloua that the man should ever be placed on the 
woman's left handt not only on general grounds, but becauas the only 
occasion on which their normal position^ is defined in oluuch'—that of 
marriage— ^clearly lays down the rule which should be followed. Having 
adopted this arrangement myself and suggested it to others, I am 
rejoiced to find it recognised in the EcdesiologiU, 

And I may say the same as to the proper time for the publication of 
banns, which is doubtless as your correspondent states on authority, 
after the Nicene Greed. 

D. B. F. 

June 12, 1857. 
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It 18 not long sinoe we had to recorjl the decease of P^ Martni. 
Now we have to express our great regret at the prematare death of our 
friend and co-operator, M. Lassus. It is unnecessary for us to reca- 
pitulate the numerous works which exhibit his talent, learning, and 
activity. He was connected with our Society not only as an honorary 
member, but as an occasional contributor to the Ecdesiohgist. We 
hope that the edition of the curious work of Villars d^Honnecoort, 
. which he had been long preparing, may not be lost to the world. 

We call attention to an excellent scheme now afoot for forming an 
Architectural Photogpraphic Association. The Proyisional Committee 
hope to be able to supply annual subscribers of one guinea, with 
at least three of the lairgest sized architectural photographs, or from 
thirty to forty small stereoscopic views. Applications frx>m persons 
desiring to become members should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
R. Hesketh, Esq. 95, Wimpole Street, W. 

We have rsceived several earnest, but anonymous and therefore 
useless, letters with reference to the awards of the premiums in the 
Public Offices Competition. 

We have had occasion more than once to direct attention to that 
disgraceful page in municipal history, the bad fedth of the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh in regard to Trinity College Church. A bill has 
recently been brought before Parliament, under the conduct of the 
Lord Advocate, which would have finally swallowed up and confiscated 
the money the corporation has received from the raOway» towards com- 
promising a special rate for the support of theEstablishedMinisters, called 
the Annuity Tax. This measure, however, which was objected to on 
other grounds besides, has been withdrawn for the session. It is now 
time, accordingly, for those who desire to sa,ve the church, to make a 
strong and united effort. 

The Carpenter Memorial Window has been completed and fixed in 
the church of S. Mary Magdalene, Monster Square. We understand 
that the subscriptions have covered the whole expense, leaving a small 
balance, — ^unfortunately quite insufficient for founding the architectural 
prize which was contemplated at the commencement of the subscription. 

We owe our best thanks to His Excellency the Bavarian Minister, 
who, in answer to a question which we put to him at the request of a 
correspondent, courteously informed us that the right person to apply 
to for Munich glass is Mr. Maximilian Ainmiiller, Inspector of the 
Royal Manufactory of Painted Glass at Munich. 

Received P. S.— H. E.— W. C— O. O. 

We are again compelled by an untoward accident to postpone the 
Remarks on Glass Panting,— -in continuation of some former commu- 
nications, till our next number. 
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SOME REMARKS ON GLASS PAINTING.— No. III. 

('A Communicathn,) 

• 

The Becond of the present series of papers was taken up by the con- 
sideration of the first two objections which lie against the general 
adoption of the principles of the Naturalistic school of painting for*the 
adornment of the windows of our churches : that objection being, that 
in the view of this school windows were regarded as convenient spaces 
for the display of pictures, the only difference being that, in this case, 
they are painted on gltws instead of on the wall, or, as the case may 
be, on canvas ; and not as, which they really are, openings for the ad- 
mission of the necessary quantity of light. The present paper shall be 
given to the consideration of the second and more important objection : 
viz., that the spirit to which the rigid following out of the Naturalistic 
principles leads, is one alien to the feelings and genius of true glass 
painting. 

For the sake of clearness, however, it may be better, before entering 
on this part of the subject, just briefly to enumerate again the prin- 
cipal objections to such a treatment of windows as is adopted by this 
school. Briefly, then, they may be reduced to three heads. There is, 
first, the essential difference between the things themselves. A win- 
dow is an opening for the admission of light : the object of a picture 
is to adorn — to bear a part in the general ornamentation of the 
building in which it is placed. If we go further, and say that it has 
another object, in first arresting and then fixing the attention, so as to 
impress the mind strongly with a sense of the scenes and events which 
it pourtrays, it is a secondary one. Its first and grand aim is to please, 
and by raising such pleasurable feelings ' in our minds as are suitable, 
and in harmony with the subjects which it represents, to make the 
worship of God more worthy of Him to whom it is offered. A window, 
in like manner, has its object ; %ut this is to admit light ; and when it 

VOL. XVIII. MM. 
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has done this in a sufficient quantity, it has fulfilled its end, and is a 
good window. But if we assign to it a further office, namely, of look- 
ing well, by becoming in its turn a part of the general ornamentation, 
this too is a secondary object, and must be rigidly subordinated to its 
primary end. 

Thus, then, both in their primary and secondary ends, windows and 
paintings are different from each other. The primary object of the 
one is to admit light; its secondary to contribute its share to the 
adornment of the building : the primary of the other is, on the other 
hand, to be a part of its adornment ; its second, to impress the mind 
vividly with a sense of that which it pourtrays. 

Secondly, there is in the case of windows the trMsparency of the 
material employed as the groundwork of painting. This will act, in 
the way of restriction, in two ways : first, by putting it out of the 
power of the painter to introduce, with any good effect, the contrasts 
of light and shade; — in a word, by compelling him, if he will be true 
to the laws of his art, to have recourse to a method of painting, — ^i. e., 
without shadows, — which in ordinary art would be to the highest degree 
fanciful. Secondly, as a necessary consequence from this, by limiting 
him to the choice of such objects as can, without material injury to 
their forms, be represented in this peculiar manner, — i.e., without 
shadows; in other words, confining him, as has been before recom- 
mended, to human figures, if he take his subject either from Scripture 
or ecclesiastical history ; or, if he content himself with patterns, to 
geometrical figures, or such natural objects as the leaves of the vine, 
oak, and other natural foliage, which can be made to diversify and in- 
crease the beauty of his patterns. To these he will be chiefly con- 
fined, because they admit of being, without any*serious offence to the 
eye, so represented : his human figures being lined mU, as it were, 
strongly on their gold -coloured or diapered backgrounds, and such 
foliage as he chooses to introduce into his patterns being represented 
somewhat in a stiff-— certainly in a conventional, i. e., as they are in 
themselves, not as they are seen in perspective — kind of manner ; while 
to attempt to introduce, under these conditions, subjects with all their 
natural accessories, — whether they be scenes in the open air, with their 
accompaniments of sky and meadow, and bill and plain ; or in-door 
scenes, with their artificial effects of dark corners and u alighted re- 
cesses — would be absurd ; the beauty of all such, especially open-air 
scenes, depending mainly on the shadows. 

A third difference will be found to lie in the simplicity — not to say 
the severity — of treatment which the subjects of glass-painting require. 
This peculiarity is enforced on the glass-painter by several considera- 
tions ; the chief of which will be found to be, that the surface available 
for the display of his art is cut up by a multiplicity and variety of lines, 
in the shape of muUions, leading, and cross-bars, necessary for the due 
support and security of the glass, which will cross his subject in every 
possible direction, and at every conceivable angle : to meet which he 
must so contrive his figures, as that they shall fall in with them, — e. g., 
the figures must be so arranged as to come naturally, and without any 
visible effort to produce the arrangement, within the spaces marked out 
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by the mulliona ; thereby avoiding the unsightly effect sometiines seen, 
in which half a figure is concealed by a mullion. The vestments of the 
figures, again, must be so disposed as to fall in, in the same easy and 
natural manner, — or. at any rate, without any very great or apparent 
restraint, — with the leading in such a manner, that t7« lines shall follow 
tkeir folds ; hereby not so much concealing these parts, as making them 
bear, besides their own proper work, a part in the general effect. 

All this requires arrangement — a skilful management, in fact, on the 
part of the painter, of his figures and subject. And it is this very cir- 
cumstance that must always give a certain air of conventionality, and 
stiffness even, to glass paintings, which is quite enough to distinguish 
them from every other kind ; so much so, that the bare attempt to in* 
troduce a different method of treatment will at once strike even an unedu- 
cated eye with something of a feeling of incongruity. In point of fact, 
it will be found that this stiffness of manner is not so much a matter of 
choice or affectation on the part of the painter, as is sometimes thought, 
but a necessary result of the peculiar conditions under which he must 
work; forced on him, as it were, by the nature of what he is called 
upon to do, but which ought no more to be considered a disadvantage 
to him, than the peculiar nature of the work and the . material of the 
sculptor should be considered so to him. The best judges of such 
matters are agreed that there is a certain air of " sternness," as it is 
called, ])roper to the work of a sculptor, which would be quite out of 
place, and improper, if adopted generally, in painting. And why not 
extend the same limitation to glass-painting ? It, too, has a peculiar 
material, and peculiar laws of its own. Why seek to confound these, 
and require glass-painters to work under different conditions ? 

But to return to the proper subject of the present paper. How far 
does the rigid following out of naturalistic principles suit the genius 
and spirit of glass-painting ? 

The great principle, indeed the glory of this school, is always and at 
all times to represent scenes and events exactly and in every point as they 
occurred, — to reproduce them, in short, in every particular, down to the 
minutest and most unimportant detail ; not omitting one jot or one 
tittle, or softening one single feature, however harsh or unworthy, or 
whether it be one which men, condemning at the time and always, 
naturally wish to be for ever buried in oblivion. Such is their prin- 
ciple ; good and honest enough in one sense, but not one which will 
ever gain much assent or favour among men, so long as they continue 
to be constituted as they are at present, because repugnant to their 
best and 'most natural feelings. 

The principle advocated, on the contrary, in the present paper, is to 
represent scenes as the eye of faith contemplates them ; not dwelling on 
their details any further than is necessary to work out the peculiar 
view of faith. Which of these two is the most natural for the glass- 
painter to adopt ? 

A window, then, be it remembered, is an opening for the admis- 
sion of light ; and any further treatment of it — as, e. g., the caus- 
ing the mullions to branch out in the head into figures of various 
formsy or the substitution of coloured for plain glass in the lights — 
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is with reference to farther view, that of making it a more pleas- 
ing ohject to the eye. How this further end was at first eflfected 
has been already shown ; that it was effected by filling the openings 
with patterns of bright colours^ relieved, in some instances, by subjects 
contained in medallions, to which the pattern formed, as it were, a 
border. Afterwards single figures came to be adopted ; and this, too, 
at a time coincident with the highest point of perfection to which ar- 
chitecture has as yet been carried. 

It is obvious, then, that so long as the ornamentation of windows is 
confined simply to colours disposed in various geometrical patterns, no 
question ever could, or can, arise as to the adoption, or otherwise, of 
naturalistic or any other principles. But once cross this boundary to 
introduce even a medallion containing a subject, or even a single human 
figure, and the question at once opens. And still more is this the case 
when, in place of medallions, large figures, of^the size of life, and sub- 
jects from Scripture or history* &re introduced. Here the decision of 
the question. How are these to be treated ? forces itself at once into 
notice : whether they be, as is proposed in these papers, single isolated 
figures placed in each light, or they are parts of a general subject, ex- 
tending over the surface of the whole opening, but so arranged as to 
fall in with the rule of keeping them clear of the mullions. 

For let the case of single detached figures, one in each light, be first 
taken. It is, let it be supposed, a figure of S. Paul. There are, then, 
obviously, two ways in which such a figure may be represented: 
either, that is, — as we know from his own words he actually was — 
naturalistically ; or as our reverence and admiration for one who was 
so eminent a servant of Gon loves to think of and imagine. 

In his own description of himself he is seen to be in " bodily pre- 
sence weak,"^ and "speech contemptible,** "rude in speech";' and 
frequent allusions are made by him to his " infirmities." Now what- 
ever sense we may attach to such words, or whatever might have been 
the particular infirmity to which he alludes as " the thorn in the flesh *'^ 
— whether or no it was any personal defect or deformity of body — ^it has 
been suggested that it may have been blindness — it is clear that he can- 
not have been that magnificent and animated orator whom we see in 
Raphael's cartoon, " Paul preaching at Athens." Such a conception, 
however magnificent and appropriate to our idea of him — as we do, in 
fact, think of him to ourselves — by no means agrees with the descrip- 
tion given, by himself of one who was " rude in speech," and " weak " 
in "bodily presence." It is, on the contrary, the very perfection of 
our ideal of what an orator and preacher should be. Nor is the matter 
in this respect at all mended by supposing that these terras are not the 
description given by the Apostle of himself, but the description slan- 
derously given of him by his enemies to men not familiar with his 
person, and which are here ironically quoted and alluded to by S. Paul. 
Because, even on this supposition, there must have been some ground- 
work in fact for such terms. Had he really been the magnificent 
figure shown in Raphael's cartoon, the description would have been, 

> 2 Cor. X. 10. 3 2 Cor. xi. 6. « 2 Cor. xu. 7. 
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even to men but slightly acquainted with his person, too broad a cari- 
cature to be for a moment credited.^ 

Yet here is the choice presented to us : if we are to follow the 
principles of the naturalistic school in pourtraying, rigidly, every thing 
exactly as we either know, or have grounds for supposing it to have 
occurred, we must keep strictly to the Apostle's own description of 
himself; and the result will be, a diminutive, weak,— -we may even 
say — sickly' and emaciated form, worn down and attenuated by the 
working of a spirit too powerful for the frail body which it inhabited 
to bear ; wearing an almost unearthly aspect, with its quick, eager, 
far-seeing and penetrating glance, as though even yet his soul were 
filled with the remembrance of those unspeidLable glories' which he had 
been permitted to see ; and burning with thoughts — of which there is 
also evidence in his Epistles — too rapid, too vast, for either quick or 
ready utterance. Or we must have him as Raphael loved to paint him, 
and as we all love to think of him, as the accomplished reasoner and 
fiery irresistible orator — one endowed with a power of the closest and 
most accurate reasoning combined with the utmost ability of persua- 
sive expression — ^bearing down all opposition before him by the force 
of his inspired eloquence. And which shall be our choice may very 
safely be left to what will be the determination of nine out of every 
ten unprejudiced men. 

Or, let it be supposed that the window requiring to be filled is one 
of six lights, divided by a traosome, so as to form twelve spaces to be 
filled by as many figures. Here there is an opportunity for pourtray- 
ing the whole band of the Apostles in one glorious company ; and let 
it be further supposed that this method of filling it be finally deter- 
mined on, and upon naturalistic principles so far as regards the treat- 
ment of the separate figures. Here, then, they must be painted just 
as in life they appeared to the men of their own day ; i.e. not as the 
Apostles ai>d messengers of Oon and CnaisT, but as poor squalid 
fishermen^ — of a despised race too : one as the hateful publican, the 
collector of a tax loathed and detested by the whole people, and 
whose collectors were men of the lowest class and of such a character 
as to be commonly ranked with sinners, and, indeed, to be all but 
synonymous with them, and therefore to be represented in the coarse- 
ness of feature and expression common to such a class ; and all of 
them with the strongly -marked Jewish features. 

Now, without entering upon any discussion as to the relative claims 
of the Jews, when compared with other nations, to be' considered a 
handsome race, — and instances are given of a most striking kind of 
beauty in some individual cases— it is, perhaps, seldom, if ever^ con- 

' In further confirmation of thii view, it it remtrkable that, in what are un- 
doubtedly his own words (I Cor. i. 17 ; 2 Cor. i. 4), the Apostle seems to give a 
Ucit confirmation of the truth of such a description ; even supposing that it bad 
been promulgated through the malice of his enemies. The phrases, " not with wis- 
dom of words," " excellency of speech," '' enticing wonls of man's wisdom," 
answer undoubtedly to the " speech contemptible" and *' rude in speech " of his 
enemies. 

« 2 Cor. xii. 7. ' 2 Cor. xii. 4. 

« S. Johni. 46; vU. 41,42. 
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sidered, what would be the effect, even in an lesthetic point of view, 
of thus representing the sacred personages of the Hew Testament 
with the ordinary coarse, common, Jewish cast of countenance, which, 
yet, on naturalistic principles, we most believe that they poss essed . 
Our general ideas of beauty most undeniably depend in a very high 
degree upon association ; perhaps in a much higher degree than men 
generally will allow. And the question must be asked, whether, from 
associations — long- rooted associations, which in the minds of some 
have come to be looked upon as good and right — ^the common Jewish 
type of feature, such as we see it in the lower classes of Jews, to 
which class the Apostles undoubtedly belonged, is pleasing to us as 
Christians ? 

To test this more completely : should we like to see our Loan pour- 
tray ed with all these strongly marked features, instead of with the 
traditional type that has become familiar to us ! And yet it may be 
argued that He must in His life on earth have borne them. Perhaps 
the unconscious prepossesbion of our minds in this respect is shown 
in Leonardo da Vinci's picture of " The Last Supper,"- where the 
hateful lineaments are confined to the traitor Judas alone. 

It will be no answer to such a question to say that the prejudice 
against this peculiar type of countenance is unjust. Let it be so : 
prejudices are not the less strong for being unreasonable. 

But putting this aside altogether, does it -meet the reverence with 
which we naturally regard the Apostles, whether they be considered 
as the best and holiest of the servants of God — the chosen com- 
panions of Christ, men entrusted by Him. first of all men. with the 
work of establishing His kingdom upon earth, — or as the i>eculiaLr and 
special recipients of inspiration, in a sense in which no men since have 
possessed it, does it befit the reverence due to such men that they 
should be pourtrayed before us with the homely guise and look which 
they wore on earth ? Does not, on the contrary, the mere thought of 
what they really were to tts, the bearers of a heavenly message, a 
communication from Goo to men, prevent us, except by an effort, 
from thinking of them in any other light ? The lower ofiices, the 
common vulgar duties which were theirs on earth, are, of necessity, 
lost sight of in the higher thoughts, of what, in God's Providence, 
they were made to us. And yet on naturalistic principles we must 
still think of them as common men and fishers. 

But to take it on the very ground proposed by this school : how, 
on naturalistic principles, is it to be ascertained what their peculiar 
aspect and appearance were ? We know, it will be said, that they 
were common fishermen and peasants ; and we know, at once, what 
such men usually are. But how ? Are we to sketch from existing 
European life, the life which we see around us wherever we go ? If 
so, such was not their real appearance when on earth : Eastern life is 
far too marked in its difference from Western, not to leave its cha- 
racteristics equally broadly marked on the two races. And instead of 
painting on naturalistic principles, we are painting after a fancy of 
our own : we are painting them not as they were, but as we think they 
may have been. And the question may then very fairly be raised. 
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whether, of two ideals, that which invests them with the appropriate 
spiritual glories of their Apostleship is not the best ? 

Or are we to say that painters must sketch from actual existing 
specimens, studied on the spot, of Eastern life ? Possibly this life, so 
Httle variable as it is, may still represent with sufficient faithfulness 
the life of the Apostles' time, so as to admit of such a practice. But 
of our glass painters how many may fairly be assumed as possessing 
the time and means requisite for such an accurate study of Eastern 
life as would in this case be required ? Not many, possibly. 

But further, supposing these several questions satisfactorily disposed 
of; there is yet a third to be met ; how on these principles are the 
minor points of complexion, peculiarity of individual features, colour of 
hair, height, &c. to be determined ? There must have been such indi* 
vidual peculiarities ; and on the naturalistic iirinciple of representing 
things as they reaUy were, it is hard to say how they are to be decided. 
And yet they must be, or this principle is not satisfied. 

A similar difficulty, again, has to be encountered in the representa« 
tions of the saitfts and martyrs of ecclesiastical history. At what par* 
ticolar period of their course are we to determine that they shall, lite- 
rally and faithfully, be reproduced before our eyes ? Surely not in 
all the horrible agonies of their sufferings ? And yet this is, as it 
were, the crowning point of their life on earth ; that to which our eyes 
naturally turn : to which all other lines of thought of necessity lead, 
as the highest testimony it was in their power to give of their faith 
and love. But if we choose this point, would they be fitting subjects 
for our church windows ? helps or hindrances to devotional feeling ? 

But as the sum and crowning point of all, how is He to be repre- 
sented, Who is the highest object of our faith, and whose representa- 
tion, as such, we desire, most of all to have in our churches ? 
Where shall we find in the world of nature and men a fitting repre* 
sentation of Him Whose " visage was so marred more than any man, 
and His form more than the sons of men ?*'^ Yet this is the difficulty 
to which naturalistic principles drive us ; we must either, in this case, 
paint from what is, and must be, from the nature of the case, an inade* 
quate type ; or we must abandon these principles altogether, and, in this 
instance at any rate, adopt an ideal form and countenance. For it 
need not be more than stated, that all existing representations of Christ 
are purely ideal.^ 

> Isaiah 1. 11^14. 

'It may seem singular to one who looks at it from the modem point of view, that 
there should have been preserved no authentic portrait or representation of Christ : 
that when we would conceive of Hi» personal appearance in whom are centred all 
our best and warmest feelings, we must have recoarse to the imaginations of men. 
This is a fact similar to what has in a recent work, (" Sinai and Palestine," by the 
Rev. A. P. Stanley.) been remarked respecting the total oblivion which has come 
over the places most sanctified by immediate association with His Presence. These 
are now identified— so hx as they have been identified — and established by coigec« 
tiire ; in some instances of the most arbitrarv kind. The earliest existing represen- 
tations of Christ are in the catacombs of Rome, under the form of a beardless 
youth, as the €k>od Shepherd, It is stated, we think, on the authority of S. 
Augustine, that no authentic representation of Him was known in his time ; though 
Eosebius — we are quoting in each case from memory— in his Eccles. Hist, men- 
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Upon this point how utterly inadequate are all such representations 
as naturalistic principles would force upon us, to give us any fitting 
idea of the highest object of our faith ! There are» on this head some 
sensible remarks in a Review of Mr. Ruskin's " Modem Painters." 
in a recent number of the Quarterly Review. The article itself is 
written in a bad temper, and with a bitter spirit of retaliation for Mr. 
Ruskin's sweeping criticisms ; but in the latter part are some remarks 
which are well worth attention. Speaking of the spirit in which a 
painter approaches his subject, the writer says : " It is indeed in pro- 
portion to the admiration with which he would worship, or pay homage 
to Divine or sacred persons, could they be present, that a painter, or a 
poet, will invest them with the most radiant gifts of his imagination 
while absent."^ 

Without affirming, as thb passage would naturally lead us to sup- 
pose, that the many unworthy representations of our Lord, which 
unhappily are to be found, are the direct results of a cold unloving 
spirit and a want of devotion in the painter ; it is yet a true and philo- 
sophic statement of the reason why naturalistic principles when applied 
to sacred subjects and persons have never met with any wide or ap- 
proved recognition. There is, in fact, something incongruous — not to 
say degrading, to the objects of our devotion thus constantly to asso- 
ciate with them the thought of anything low, or mean, or trivial ; such 
as must be of necessity many of the details of such a life as ours. 
We shrink from doing this in connexion with the objects of a pure 
and strong earthly passion ; and it is far more revolting to do it in 
connexion with such thoughts as hang upon the footsteps of our 

tioDB a statue of our Lobd, with a female figure falling down before it, as having 
been set up at the door of her house, by the woman who was healed of her issue of 
blood. The account given by Kugler, (Handbook of Painting, translated by Sir 
C. Eastlake, Part 1, Book 1,) of such representations of our Lord is, that the 
earlier Christians seem to have contented tiiemselves with symbolic representations, 
as eg. the Lamb, — the Vine, — ^the Fish, — the Monogram, — and the Cross; then 
followed such representations as the Good Shepherd, ** sometimes in the midst of 
His flock, alone, or with companions, caressing a sheep, or with a shepherd's pipe 
in His hand, sometimes sorrowing for the lost sheep, and again bearing the reco- 
vered one upon His shoulder.'' Again, singularly enough, Christ appears under 
the figure of Orpheus captivating the wild beasts of the forest with His lyre ; a 
strange, yet (apart from assod'ation) an appropriate emblem : then under Old Testa- 
ment types — Aoraham, Moses, Job, Daniel in the lion's den. Afterwards portrait- 
Uke representations succeed ; '* the origin of them being alternately ascribed to a 
picture by Jesus Himself, or by Pontius Pilate, or by S. Luke, or (according to 
later views) by Nicodemus ; or as founded upon some manifestly counterfeit, but 
still old, manuscripts, such, for example, as the letter of Lentulus to the Roman 
Senate, which may possibly be assigned to the third century." In this letter 
Christ is thus described : *' a Man of lofty stature, of serious and imposing coun- 
tenanoe, inspiring love as well as fear, in those who behold Him. His hair is the 
colour of wine, (meaning probably of a dark colour,) straight and without luatre, as 
low as the ears, but thence glossy and curly, flowing upon Uie shoulders, and divided 
down the centre of the head after the manner of the Nazarenes. The forehead is 
smooth and serene, the face without blemish, of a pleasant slightly ruddy colour. 
The expression noble and engaging ; nose and mouth of perfect form, Uie beard 
abundant, and of the same colour as the hair, parted in the middle ; the eyes blue 
and brilliant. He is the most beautiful among the children of men." A noble, 
though ideal, conception of Christ's person. 
* Quarterly Review, vol. 98, p. 427. 
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Redeemer and His disciples. Or if it be done, as it is done in some 
of the spnrioos acconnts of our LoEn*s early infancy, from which the 
old painters sometimes borrowed their subjects, it is with a sensation 
of something like pain at the bare idea of the state of feeling which 
could have prompted such efforts, that we read the accounts. For, 
howeyer much we may be inclined to allow that they are the oflfs^Mring 
of mistaken feelings, it is yet dear that reverence for the GK>dhead must 
have been at a painfully low ebb in the minds of their authors. 

Hie reason of all this is to be found in the feeling of almost uncon- 
scious reverence with which we habitually regard the scenes and per- 
sons of Holy Writ. We are so accustomed to regard these persona 
and acenes with the utmost reverence of thought that it is to us a 
profanation to regard them otherwise; — to think of them, for instanos, 
as eneountering, and subject to, the same meannesses and squalor of 
life that we must, in some measure at least, ourselves encounter : and 
it will be found to be true that our habitual mode of thought regarding 
tibiem» now that they are removed from earth, will be, as the Quarterly 
Reviewer remarks, in exact proportion to the depth of the worship or 
reverence which we should have paid to them had we lived while they 
were on earth. The manner, on the contrary, in which painters oi 
this school seem to regard them is thus described : " The naturalisti 
were so called from their predilection for common nature — ^for- direct 
imitation. Passion is the predominant inspiring principle in their re- 
presentations. The forms which they bring before us are not those 
of nature in a refined state, like those of the great masters in the be-< 
ginning of the sixteenth century — a nature in which beauty is the 
evidence of moral harmony, and the feelings of love and hatred seem 
the indications of a godlike energy. Their figures want alike this phy- 
sical elevation and this divine impulse — they are given up to demons 
of earth ; and even* when no animated scene is represented, the spec- 
tator feels that they are capable of the wildest excitement.'*^ 

Which of these two methods of representing the personages of Holy 
Writ is most in accordance with our religious feelings ? — this of the 
naturallBti, or that of the Reviewer before quoted, in which the beauty 
and spirituality of the representation is in exact harmony and propor- 
tion with the religious feelings of the painter ? On the determination 
of this question the choice of the style which shall be adopted in the 
windows of our churches may very safely be rested. 

G. R. F, 



> Kagler, Handbook of Paintiiig, p. 500. 
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ANNALS OF THE CHURCH OF S. MARY THE LESS, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

A Paper read before the Cambridge Architectural Society, March \9th, 
1857. By J. W. Clarkb, Esq., of Trinity College. 

Amowo the many noble buildings which adorn our University, there is 
scarcely one which more deserves our attention and our reverence than 
the chnreh of S. Mary the Less, alike from its intrinsic beauty and the 
associations connected with it. Originally dedicated to S. Peter, it 
gave its name to our earliest college, the members of which worshipped 
within its walls, and enriched it with their gifts, for nearly four cen- 
turies. Around it our University has grown up ; between whose pre* 
sent and whose past it thus forms a link of more than ordinary in- 
terest. How many succeeding generations of scholars have gazed 
upon its time-wom walls, or worshipped within its pale ? Some saw 
it when it was fresh from the architect's hand ; some stood by sorrow* 
ing when Puritan sacrilege tore down its fairest ornaments : and we 
who look upon its latest decay, shall we not bestir ourselves at least 
to prevent further ruin ? Let us be glad that in all its changes it has 
but lost somewhat of its former beauty ; that its elegance has not been 
marred by the tasteless additions of the Renaissance ; that we can still 
call in the aid of our imaginations to picture to us what it was that 
our predecessors in this place beheld, and give to the mournful skeleton 
that is left the form of beauty that it once possessed. The ftimous east 
window still remains, as perfect as when it was constructed ; then, 
doubtless, it formed a fitting close to a long series, all similar to it in 
design : now, it stands to bear solitary testimony to the beauty that has 
passed away. It is by this window that the church is chiefly known. In 
almost every work on architecture, a drawing of it may be seen ; and pos- 
sibly some of those who have derived pleasure and instruction from the 
contemplation of this feature of the church, may be not indisposed to aid 
the restoration of the other portions of the fabric. It b with the hope 
of awak^ung an interest in the works which are now contemplated, 
that an attempt has been made to discover the history of this church, 
and the vicissitudes through which it has passed. 

In the olden time, before the establishment of the University had 
ndsed Cambridge from its original insignificance, there stood without 
Trumpington Gates the little Norman church of S. Peter. Of its 
foundation no record has been preserved : the first mention of it is in 
the reign of Richard I., when a jury found their verdict in these terms : 
*' The jury are well aware that one Langline, who was both patron and 
incumbent of the church, gave it, — secundum quod tunc fuit mos civi- 
tatis CantabrigisB, — to a relation of his, one Segar, who was patron 
and incumbent of it for sixty years and more, and subsequently gave it 
to Henry his son, who held it for sixty years, and gave it to the hos- 
pital at Cambridge."^ 

1 3eldeii. Hist, of Tithes, p. 386. Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, i., p. 29. 
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The hospital referred to is that of S. John in the Jewry, where S. 
John's College now stands; whoever was the original founder thereof, 
the Bishops of Ely eoon took it under their patronage. With refer- 
ence to our churchy Baker, in his MS. history of S. John's, says, that 
it was Bishop Eustace, who came to the see of Ely in 1197, who 
among other benefactions " likewise appropriated S« Peter's church, in 
Cambridge, (now Little S. Mary's.) to the religious brethren at S. 
John's."^ And a little further on, he speaks of " two of their houses, 
near S. Peter's church, now part of the site of 8. Peter's College." 
in the report of the commissioners sent by King Edward I., in a.h. 
1278, mention is made of "' the church of S. Peter without Trump- 
ington Gates, appropriated to the master and brethren of the hospitial 
of S. John."* 

To these religious brethren there were added certain secular scholars 
by Hugh de Balsham, who was made Bishop of Ely in 1257 a.d. 
The legal date of their position in S. John's Hospital is the ninth year 
of King Edward I., 1280, Dec. 27; but Baker conceives that they 
must have been there aetually for some time previously, as Bishop Mon- 
tacute speaks of them as " per longa ^empora simul in eodem Hospitali 
degentes." Their position, however, was hardly legalised before they 
were removed : for in 1284 we find a charter confirmatory of the bishop's 
acts, and authorising, " that our scholars whom we enact shall be caUed 
the Scholars of the Bishops of Ely for ever, be separated from the 
Brothers of the Hcjspital, and be transferred to hostels hard by the 
church of S. Peter without Trumpington Gates, at Cambridge, and 
have that church with the two hostels aforesaid for ever.'*' Baker says 
of this» — 

" I shall only add upon this partition, thai the division was made upon the 
disagreement and heats of the two different parties ; which though sometimes 
composed, yet always broke into new fiames upon fresh occasions ; (the scho- 
lars being too wise, or the brethren possibly over good :) which grew at last to 
that height, that after neither the good offices nor the authority of their patron 
could allay them, be was forced at last to give way to a division, and place 
them at a greater distance ; wherein as the students seem to have been more 
to blame, so the brethren were the more eager of the two to part : and out of 
this eagerness they seem to have had the worse share in the division or ez- 
ebaoge, whereof they afterwards complained. For as they gave up the im- 
profMiation of S. Peter's church, (now Little S. Mary's,) with the two 
adjoining hostels, so they received only as a compensation from the Bishop, 
out of the students' revenues, an hostel over against the Dominicans, (now 
Emanuel College,) afterwards styled Rudd's Hostel, with an annual rent 
charge, bought of Isabella Wombe, the value whereof, being not specified, I 
will suppose to have been very small ; with some old houses formerly be- 
longing to the rector of Eyworth, and to Kobert Aunger, adjoining to the 
Hospital.'" 

Shortly after he says : 

' From the transcript in Cole. MSS. vol. xlix., p. 19. 

' Cooper, i., p. 59. 

« Old Resister of S. Peter's College, p. 25. 

* Cole, ibid. p. 22. 
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'* I hMe already intinuiied thai the fegulw biediicB had thewoneef the 
ezdiange, and had no equal oompeniation allowed for the loaa of & Petcr^ 
churoh, near Trumpington Gkte, which was given from them to the Cidlege. 
This they afterwards complained of ; and great varianoe arising thereapon, 
both parties were at last prevailed with to submit themselves to the award 
and arbitrement of this prelate, (Bishop Montaeute,) their common patron. 
The origimd submission of Roger de la Goter, Master, and fourteen Fellows 
of S. Peter's College* is yet extant among our Mehives,* under the oominon 
seal of that College, together with an ancient copy of the aubnassion of 
Alexander de Ixninge, Master, and five Brethren or that house, of the same 
date, and both of them oblige themselves to abide by his determination, 
under the penalty of suspension, excommunicatioD, or of fulminating an in- 
terdict, as is there said. Being thus armed, as well by his own authority, as 
with the consent of the psrties, he proceeded to a hearing ; (the whole process 
whereof is entered upon that bishop's register,') and after very maUne detibe- 
ration, and weighing the reasons and arguments of both sides, he at last 
awarded and deoced, (Jul 10, an. 1340,) Tnat the church should continue in 
the possession of the College, but with eouitable considerations : ss a compen- 
sation to the BreUiren he ordered, that tne college should pay them annually 
for ever 20s. at two equal payments, at the two terms or Feasts of the Purifi- 
cation of the Blessed Mary and S. John the Baptist ; and that if this payment 
should be k retro by the space of twenty days, they should 'nomine poense ' 
pay 20s. more; and in case of fiuhire (without some just impediment) after 
twenty days, they were, ipso Iseto, to incur the sentence of excommuueation ; 
and the Biihop of Ely is to pronounce, and retain them bound, under that 
sentence, until they have effectually paid obedience to this decree : which both 
parties submitted to, and ratified by their consent, under the like penalty of 
excommunication : and the brethren relax and quit their claims, under the 
same penalty, that the College is bound to make their payment. This I have 
the rsther mentioned, because this payment is yet continued, (thonsh it will 
never be exacted under such direful penalties,) not for the scite of &eir Col* 
lege as has been imagined, but for the scite and endowments of their church."' 

Already we get some indicationa of the name which the church was 
soon to bear : for we learn from a deed of the 18 Edward II. (1324-5), 
that one Robert de Domlton had endowed a chaplain to perform ser- 
vice daily *' at the altar of our Lokd and the Blessed Virgin " in S. 
Peter's church in Trumpington Street.^ At this time the church was 
old and ruinous, for about a.d. 1350 the chancel fell to the ground,* 

It had probably ceased to be used for Divine Service before its actual 
fall, for in 1340 licence was granted to Nicolas de Wisebeck ^' to cele- 
brate the Divine Offices within the walls of the college, until the 
church of S. Peter is dedicated." The licence for dedication was 
granted in 1340:* and the ceremony performed in 135%, as appears 
by the following entry in the register of the then Bishop of Ely, 
Thomas de Insulft. 

** On the Saturday next after AH Saints' Day, in the year of our Lord 
1352, he dedicated the church without Trumpington Gates, Cambridge, in 
the honour of Blessed Msry ever Virgin."^ 

1 Dat. 10 Calend. Maij, An. 1339. ^ Regr. Montacnte, fol. 17, 18. 

s Cole, Ibid. p. 27. 

4 Cole's M3S. xii., p. 124, ap. Le Keax. << Memorials of Cambridge." 

* Puller, ed. PrickeU and Wright, p. 76. « C<^, xzxv. il8. 

» Baker, MSS. xl. p. 199. 
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ThU aeenM to btte been Not. 3rd, hj a stotate of Thomae de 
Arundel, Bishop of Ely, dated 1385, attthoriaing the change of day. 
Hia statute ia as follows : 

** We, Thomas, to our well-belored sons, the master and scholars of our 
bouse of S. Peter at Cambridge, who hold the psrish ehurch of S. Msry 
without TrumniDgton Gates for their own use, and also to all and esch of the 
parishioners of the said church, health, grace, and blessing. 

" Beeaose, as we have heard, the festival of the dedication of your church 
aforesaid falls even year on the morrow of All Souls' Bay, and ye, the pa- 
rishioners of the aforesaid church, have not been accustomed, by reason of 
the multitnde of festivals immediately preceding, as neither have ye been able 
conveniently, to celebrate as ye ought the festival of dedication itself, or to 
enter the ssid church, or attend the Divine Offices, or perform the duties of 
your psrish, as was fitting, according as we are fully informed upon this 
matter : We, therefore, from the aforesaid causes, and other legitimate ones 
which urge us in this matter, have considered that the festival of dedication 
might with advantage be transferred to the 11th day of Julv, for the increase 
of the honour of God, and the more fervent incitement of your devotion in 
Divine worship. Wherefore we decree, &c. 

" Given at Downham, on the last day of the month of December, a.d. 
1386.*'* 

From this time the college ia called indifierendy, the Hall of S. 
Mary of Ghraoe ;' the House of S. Peter ; and S. Peter's College :' and 
aa late as 1394 the parish was still described as that of S. Peter with- 
out Trampington Gate8> 

The church was called that of Saint Mary of Ghrace ; Saint Mary Minor; 
8. Mary without Trumpington €(ates ; or simply, S. Mary without the 
Gate, to diatingQish it from 8. Mary ad Forum, or €hreat S. Mary's. 

The same register that gives the date of consecraticm tells us that on 
Sept. 3, 1402, the churchyard was purged of the shedding of blood, 
(cimiterium ab effiisione sanguinis purgatum).* Two other instances of 
the perfcmnance of this ceremony in Cambridge are recorded. In 1 351, 
tiie year before the consecration, the same bishop * reconcDed ' (recon- 
ciliavit) the churchyards of S. Benedict and All Saints, which had been 
pdluted by the shedding of blood.' 

I can find no authority for the common legend, that the architect 
employed was Alan de Walsingham; Ilie register of S. Peter's Col- 
lege makes no mention whatever of the building of the church, nor of 
the expense thereof. It ia probable that a man who was so famous at 
that time for his great works at Ely, the Lady Chapel, and the Lantern, 
the former of which was begun in 1321, the latter in the year follow- 
ing, wmold be chosen by the Bishop of Ely to design the chapel of a 
foundation peculiarly fostered by the see ; but beyond this we have 
nothing whatever to cause us to fix on him as its architect. 

The plan of the church as at first built was a regular nave without 
the chapels, the entrances to which have been lately discovered em* 
bedded in the north and south walls, which were not added till much 

* Baker, MSS. xl., p. 233. See the original in Appendix A. 

> Documents relating to the Colleges, i., p. 20. > Ibid. p. 22. 

* Cole, vol. ii., in a Deed of the 18th Richard II., ap. Le Kenx. 

* Cole, xxxY. 118. 6 Cole, xxiii. 104. 
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later. It is probable tbat the building now used aa a vestry was built 
at this time, and is the one alluded to in the register of S. Peter's College, 
'when Mr. Lane, who died in 1446, is stated to have given some vest- 
ments and other things, " ad celebrandum in capell& Sanctae Mariae 
fiituatae in ciroiterio ex parte orientali ecclesiae annexse collegio pre- 
dicto."^ The Commemoration of Benefactors speaks of Warkworth 
having built " the chapelle adjoyninge to S; Marie*s church, which is 
now called the vestry \* but this list was drawn up by Bishop Cosin 
when master, after W ark worth's chapel had been destroyed ; and the 
bishop being in possession of Warkworth 's will, which speaJcs of his 
chapel being on the south side of the church, naturally identified with 
it the only building then existing upon that side. 

In the course of the century following its consecration, a chapel was 
added on the north and south sides respectively, whose buildings we 
shall have to notice in their proper place. A portion of the tower 
at the north-west angle formed part of the old church of S. Peter, as 
is eindent from the massive Norman arch supporting it. It contains 
one bell, on which is this inscription : '* non sono animabus mortuorum, 
sed auribus viventium." The windows on the north and south sides 
have been more or less mutilated ; two, whose tracery still remains, 
are blocked up, but the glorious east window still stands in all its per- 
fectness, one of the most splendid examples of " Decorated" Tracery to 
be found. No account has come down to us of their stained glass, of 
which doubtless they were once full, though at present not a trace 
remains. The solitary notices of the ancient glass are in Baker and 
Cole : the former states that in one of the windows of the chancel 
was " orate pro animA bonae memoriae' W*?^ de Wittlesey dudnm £pi 
Roffensis," with the note that he ceased to hold that see in 1363.' 
The latter, when he visited the church in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, saw.ten coats of arms in the windows, of (1.) Argentine;^ (9.) 
The see of Ely ; (3.) The see of Ely ; (4) France and England : the 
five following were unintelligible, and the last contained the device 
Pater non est Filius, etc.^ 

The octagonal font, though not very ancient, is handsome. It is of 
Third-Pointed work, having a shield emblazoned in colours on each 
of six sides, the remaining two being left blank. The arms are those 
of — ^The City of London, twice repeated; the Bishopric of Ely; the 
University of Cambridge ; S. Peter's College ; and the Town of Cam- 
bridge.^ In Cole's time it stood " Agst y* west wall and directly in y* 
middle of y* large W. window fronting y* Altar." 

Shortly after the date of the consecration of the church, there fol- 

1 Register of S. Peter*8 College, p. 82. 

* 'William Wittlesey, archdeacon of Huntingdon, warden of Peterhouse, was con- 
secrated Bp. of Rochester Feb. 6th, 1 362. He was translated to Worcester March 
6th, 1363-4, and promoted to Canterbury, by boll, dated October Uth, 1368. 
Died Monday, June 5th, 1374, and was boried in his own CathednL — Le NtM, 
FoMti Bed. AngL 

> Baker, MSS. xlU., p. 195. 

^ The Argentioes were a powerful family. Their seat was at Horseheath. — Fuller, 
ed. Prickett and Wright, p. 28. 

* Cole, voL ii., p. 49. ^ Cole, ibid. 
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low8» in the register of S. Peter's College, a long list, at intervals, of 
gifts, in the shape of plate and church furniture, fix)m a study of which 
we are in some degree enahled to picture to ourselves the splendour of 
medi«Tal worship. Doubtless the church we are considering was 
richer than most, being attached to a collegiate institution which 
was itself an ofishoot of the rich see of Ely, whose bishops loved to 
deck their scholars' chapel with presents of great value. 

llie original rood-screen was standing so late as the days of Cole, 
who says of the church : 

*' It is dirided ab* y* middle by a neat Screen, w^ runs quite across, and 
so makes a Chancel and Nave, w*** is tiled and roofed srchwise with large 
arches of woodwork w*^ are handsomely adom'd w*^ carved work over y* part 
w*^ coDstittttes the chancel. Over y* door of y* screen pretty high hang 
y* Anns of y* present Royal Familv neatly painted, and was y* gifi of M'- 
ValentiDe Hits, a Geroian painter, who has lived in this parish near 60 years, 
and is now very old : be was formerly no indifferent copier, but now past his 
work."* 

Of this screen some fragments may still be seen among the pews, 
and the gates are preserved in the vestry. 

There was, at first, only one altar, at the east end, above which 
there appears to have been some rich carve^ work, extending over the 
whole space now covered by panels. Mr. Scott, by removing one of 
these, discovered some gilt cusps and other ornaments, and doubtless 
much more still exists. 

Cole describes the east end as follows : 

** There are stalls w"^ run round y* chancel part, to y' lowermost step of 
y* Altar, w*^^ stands on an eminence of two, and railed round y* upper^ 
most step. The upper end of it is also beautifuUv wainscoted and painted 
from y* end of y* stalls on both sides and y* east wall behind y* Altar, y* panel 
behind w*^ immediately is painted of a fine blew and gilt: above' w" is alM> 
gilt and carved I. H. S. and over this is a globe, and on it a large gilt Cross.*' 

The first presents were made by Thomas de Insult, the bishop who 
had performed the ceremony of consecration, who gave "quasdam 
taboks depictas ad omatum summi Altaris,"— certain pictures to adorn 
the high altar, — on Nov. 22nd, 1 357. 

"Item duse pelves argentesB." These are vessels^ to contain the 
holy water for baptism. 

" Item pondus urceoli argentei, item unum paxbred, de argento et 
deauratum." The urceolus was a vase from which water was poured 
on the hands of the celebrant priest : the paxbred is the osciilatorium.* 

*' Item dedit unum calicem, duos urceolos de beryllo, quatuor cande* 
labra, et unam crucem argenteam et deauratam." 

' Cole, ibid. The register of deaths for 1744 has the following entry : Jan. 3. 
Valentine Ritz. He was a German, and had lived at Cambridge above forty years, 
and was a painter of tome ezoellency. He painted the picture of Sir I. Newton in 
the HaU of Trinity Ck>llege. — Sir D. Brewster's Life of Newton, ii. p. 414. 

^ The interpretation of these words is taken from Ducange. 

' See Archdeacon Hale*s *' Precedents and Proceedings in Criminal Causes :" N<^ 
CXCl., where a woman ** notator quod projecit ie pazbrede ad terram, ea occasions 
quod alia mnlier ejnsdem (^hrodiie ogeulamt ante earn." 
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There mre enomerated several terrioe books: a portiphorinm no* 
tatum — i.e., with the addition of the mutical notes* cujas secundum 
folium incipit " kyry eleyson ;" a legenda» cnjus 2 fo. incipit '* iUum 
homo ;*' a '* mysale*' cujus 2 fo. incipit '* suscipiamus." 

Again, on the Feast of S. Benedict in Lent, he gave *' nnum Testi- 
mentom nignun," containing a quantity of yestments for the clergy, to 
whit " unam casuUm, tres copas, tres albas, tree arnicas, tree tnni- 
culos, duas dalmaticas, unnm fiontale, duas stolas, tres phanones/* 
The chasuble, cope, alb, amice, tunicle, dalmatic, and stole are well 
known vestments. The frontale is a frontal or covering for the altar 
front. The phano, Anglic^ fanon, probably denotes the maniple,^ 

The next bendiactor was Thomas de Castro-Bernardi« who was 
master of S. Peter's College in 1400. He gave a vestment of cloth 
of gold, '* cum orfrays de blodeo velwet" — ^i.e., with a border of blew 
velvet.* 

The next master was John Hdbrook, after whose death in June, 
1446, his executors " caused to be made for a perpetual memorial of 
his soul a pavement for the quire, cum descis imferiorum grathmm, 
at his own expense. Except that the coU^e gave the workmen's 
wages, and stones for the steps of the priest. -deacon, and snb^deaoon, 
commonly called ' freestone.'^ 

What is meant by descis inferiorum graduum is probably " the desks 
of the lower rows" — that is, for the choristers, who would sit beneath 
the clergy in the stalls. The *' steps of the priest, &c.," probably refer 
to sedilia. Bishop Gosins says no more about Hdbrook than that 
'* he was at the cost of the seats in the quire of the church.** 

Holbrook lies buried in the chancel ; his tomb is now covered by a 
temporary flooring, which did not exist in the days of Cole, who has 
left us an account of it and others near, which will be found bdow. 

'*To him both in the mastership of the college and in his good 
works succeeded the Right Worshipful Thomas Lane," as Buhop 
Cosin has it in the list of benefactors drawn up by him. Besides 
sundry presents of service books and vestments, he built the chapel on 
the north ride of the church, as is indicated by his will ; a clause 
of which translated is, " And let him — ^i.e., the chaplain, whoever he 
be, continually celebrate in the new chapel on the north side of the 
parish church aforesaid, and especially pray for my soul, and the souls 
of my relatives," as is more distinctly proved, by a certain entry in the 

^ Aooording to I>acsiige, #. v., it may masn a ' bauDar:' ha quotes a fMsnga 
which ipaaks of a charch being daoorated ** optimi, tain palliia, qoam phanonibua." 
It specially ia oied to deaianate an Ephod, which ia the oae of it illaatrated chiefly 
by Rock, Church of oar Fathere. VoL i. p. 466. He says, *' the word fanon ia 
aometimea need to expreas the maniple ; bat here it has quite another meaning, and 
■ignifies that hood-Uke appendage, now exduaively confined in the Latin part of the 
Church to the Roman Pontiff's use, though all Biahopa who follow the Syriac 
Liturgy may wear it." In many liats of Engliah Church furniture it occurs, always 
joined with the stole. 

' Blodeus. Color Sanguineus a Sazonioo 'blod.' Dncange. Yet this would 
seem to be an error, for in lists of Yestments we are continually finding those 
' blodii colons' contraated with ' rubri colons ;' and in Dugdale'a Inventory of 
Lincoln Cathedral, ' blodeus' is rendered by * blue.' 

8 Register, p. 83. 
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register under the year 1443, which states that " on the 4th of May 
two altars were consecrated in the nave of the church of this 
College, by the sufiragan of our reverend lord and father in Chbist, 
Cardinal Lewis de Luxemburgh at the expense of the college. The 
altar to the north is consecrated in honour of S. Mary Magdalene 
and S. Margaret : that to the south in honour of S. John the £vange« 
list* The altar moreover of the chantry of Mr. Thomas Lane was 
consecrated in honour of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin and 
S. Margajfet."! 

The altars to the north and south of the church were probably 
placed against the roodscreen, a position, I believe, most frequently 
adopted when the width of the church allowed it. 

Mention is also made of one William Cavendish, formerly FeUow, 
who gave " 2 cloths for the altar^ of tapestry work, with trees and 
leopards.'** 

** Item two Relliquaries, containing Relics of the Saints> one of which is 
of ivory. 
** Item a Thurible of Silver, with an incense box, or ail?er ship. 
'< Item a silver beU." 

And, again, in 1455, a Mr. Bomsted, formerly Fellow of the CoUege, 
gave a chasuble of scarlet velvet, with an alb and amice.' 

The last addition to the fabric of the church was made by John 
Warkworth, Master of the College, who built the chapel on the south 
side, as his will, dated May 28, 1498, proves. He says, 

** I give and bequeath my Soul to Almighty God, and my Body, whenso- 
ever it shall be my lot to die, to be buried m my Chapel on the south side of 
the nave of Uie Parish Church of S. Mary without Trumpington Gate.*^ 

Warkworth's Chapel was consecrated gratis by John Alkoke, Bishop 
of Ely, on October 13th, 1487, in honour of S. Etheldreda, S. Leon- 
ardus, S. John the Evangelist, and All Saints. And at the same time 
he granted to all who should say in the said chapel "the Mass of 
S. Mary, with the Gospel Stabat Juxta Crucom," as often as they 
said it, forty days' indulgence ; which was afterwards extended to the 
hearers of the same.^ 

The said John Warkworth also gave a quantity of service books 
and " quatuor scanna ferrea cum quatuor pulvinaribus et quatuor baculis 
argenteis partim deauratis pro rectoribus in choro."^ A gift which 
gives a curious glimpse into the ritual of the period. 

1 Register, p. 83. , * , 

> These were very probably carpets. Rock, L p. 268. Oftentimes beautiful car- 
pets, curioualy embroidered in fanciful designs of flowers and wild beasts ; rugs too, 
made from foreign and expensive furs, were outspread all up the steps and upon the 
ground before the altar, for the priest and his ministers to tread on while they stood 
there offering the holy sacrifice. Dedit (Abbas Egelricus a.d. 984) duo magna 
pedalia leonibus intezta ponenda ante magnum altare in festis principalibus, et duo 
breviora floribus respersa pro festis apostolorum. Hist. Ingulphi, ed. Gale, torn, 
i. p. 53. Rerum Anglic. Scrip. 

■ Register, p. 81. * Register, p. 103. 

* Roister, p. 83. • Register, p. 99. 
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The scmna^ are stools or beoohes. The reason for using cantoral 
staffs is explained thus by Ducauge* — that even as by the Law they 
were commanded to bear staffs in their hands* when the Paschal lamb 
was being eaten: so chanters and precentors in churches should, 
during the office of the Mass, when the true Paschal Lamb is being 
blessed^ hold silver staffs in their hands. Warkworth also ga?e them 
eight " portiphoria" distribuenda sociis secundum formam novi statnti 
in singulis.' 

There is mention made of a chapel belonging to Mr. Hornby, who 
was master from 1600 — 1517. No traces whatever remain of any 
such structure on the exterior ; nor does it clearly appear where it 
could have been placed. The walls north and south were already 
occupied. I therefore conclude that it was within the ohurch, railed 
off perhaps with parcloses of wood. 

An inventory of its property is given in the College Register witk 
this title. " Pertinencia capellse M*^ Hornby in cimiterio Sanctse Mariae 
(Cant) extra Trumpington Gates/' 
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Imprimis one ehaless pansell gylt» weyng xiii une. 
If one chalesa holb gylt, weyng xxiii une. 
If one vestment of whytt damask, with a crosse of red damask. 
It* a pair of awter clothes of blewe sattyn of Brigysse,' having an 
ymaee of the Trinity, off the overeloth and a portcuUis off the nether cloth. 

*' If an awter cloth for the nether pert of y* awter panyde off whyte 
and blake fosticn. 

" It"* a corporal of purpell velvet, having an t £ S upon ytt of cloth of golde. 
** It" one paxe of silver gylt with an ymage of y' criicifixe, weyng iii une. 
" It" one myssale of parchment pryntt. 

^* If an owch^ ^It, having a crucifix enclosed in beryll to hang off our 
Lady's cot, weji^g i une* 

^ Scannam, or Scaiimuin, (scindo) U a classical word. Ovid. Fasti, vi. 304. An- 
tS fococ olim scamnis considere longiii Moi erat. In the Churchwardens* Acooanta for 
S. Mary Hill, pablished fbr the Society of Antiquaries in 1797, this entry oceorB. 
" Iv* two cheytts of iron for reotores Choir." 

* Of Warkworth's personal history nothing is known. His chronicle of the first 
fourteen years of the reign of King Bdwanl IV. was pnblished by the Camden 
Society in 183d. 

^ i.e. of Bruges. 

* Richardson s. t. ' owch.' ** From the Fr. ' oche,' a ' notch,' firom ' ooher,' 
* hacher' to hacki inoidsre, to cat into. Niches or notohes of gold in whidi the 
onyx or any other stones were set.'' Thence it came to mean any ornamenL Dog- 
dale, in the will Of T. de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, says, *' his jewels he thus 
disposed : to his daughter Stailbrd, an ouche called the Eagle, which the prince gave 
him ; to his daughter Alice his next best ouche." Sometimes it means a ' hcwk,' 
undnus. Instructive examples may be obtained by comparing the English Tersion 
of the Old Testament with the Vulgate. 

Thou shalt make them to be set in ouches of gold. Ex. 28, 11. " Inclusos euro 
atque circumdatoB." (Vulg. ed.) 

And they wrought onyx stones enclosed in ouches of gold. Ex. 3d, 6. " La- 
pides onychinos, astrictos et inclusos auro." (Vulg. ed.) 

And Uie two ends of the two wreathen chains they fastened in the two ooches. 
Ex. 30» 18. '* E quibus penderent duse catenae aures quas inseruernnt undnis.'* 
(Vulg. ed.) 

In Shakespear,' Hen. IV. Part II., Act 2, Sc. 4, and in Spenser's Faery Queen^ 
it is used in the general t/oUt^ of ** ornament." 

* Register, p. 100. 
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The toQth porob was built bj a Mr. Leedee ; bat the date is not 
given : the north entrance was made in 17S4.^ In Cole's time, there 
stood •• Near y* old S. Door of the y* Nave, w"* is now stopped up,* 
and agst y* wall, y* very elegant and beautiful wainacote Pulpit/** 
This was erected in 1741 ; when, to quote Cole again, the church was 
'* beautified," at an expense of thirty pounds. The west gallery waa 
built not long since. 

Such was the church in its splendour: with its altars and their 
pictures ; its chapels, each probably with an endowment for the maiui 
tenance of their services ; and a chancel which a long succession of 
benefactors had taken delight in adorning. That the throng of 
worshippers was great appears from a notice in one of Baker's MSS«, 
that *' the men of Peterhouse are compeUed to d^er the Holy Eucharist 
itself to ordinary days, because the parishioners pre-occupy the houra 
of service on all festivals and holidays."^ Hitherto the church has 
been gradually increasing in splendour i we shall now have to trace the 
decay which has reduced it to its present state. 

In 1541 came an injunction from Thomas Qoodnch, Bishop of Mj% 
enforcing the mandates of Henry VIII., and ordering the clergy within 
his diocese to make diligent inquisition : 

*' First of all Images and bones of suche as the Kyngs people resorted 
aad off^d unto. 

"Item for the Ornaments, writtings Table Monument of Hyrades or 
Pylgrymage, Shryna coverynge of Shryne apperteyning to the s' Images and 
Bones. 

" Item of sll those yv^ offer and set up candles agaynst the Kyngs In« 
JunetionB. 

" Item of all those that dothe not observe and kepe the s^ Injunctions 
aecordyng to the meaning of the same.*^ 

During the reign of Edward VI. the same proceedings were oon- 
tinued. In 1560. at a synod of the clergy and churchwardens of tha 
deanery of Cambridge, Barton, and Chesterton, " with the exception of 
those who were contumaciously absent," held on December 7th, in the 
church of the Holy Trinity at Cambridge, Edward Leedys, Master of 
Arts, commissioner of the Bishop of Ely, by the judicial authority vested 
in him by royal letters, in the name and authority of the king, ordered 
the destruction of all altars and super-altars, before Christmas day next 
following, in all churches and chapels within the aforesaid deanery.* 

Nor was destruction stayed within the limits of the royal mandate ; 

^ Baker, MSS. lUi., 189. He is quoting a R<»Uter of S. Peter's College, drawn 
pp by Matthew WreD, who wa» then Master, and snbsequeDtly Bishop of Ely, tp 
which See he was transhited in 1638, having held the See of Hereford from 1634, 
and of Norwich from 1635 to 1638. He died at Ely House, Holbom, 1667, and 
was buried in the Chapel of Pembroke Hall. See Appendix C. 

» This is probably the entrance into Warkworth's Chapel. The pulpit did stand 
in that position till about 30 years ago. 

s Cole, MSS. ii., 49. 

* Baker, MSS. xzx., on the cover of the Tolume at the end. 

• Baker, MBS. xxx. 188—4. Printed in British Magmsine, Vol. XXXVI., p, 
800, by Rev. J. B. B. Mayor, S. John's CoUege. 

« Baker, xxx. 213. Brit Mag. ibid. p. 401. 
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*' Under colour of their Commission, and in their too forward seale, they 
rooted up, and battered downe. Crosses in Churches and Churchyards, as also 
in other puhlike phices, they defaced and brake downe the images of Kings, 
Princes, and noble estates; erected, set up, or pourtraied, for the onely 
memory of them to posterity, and not for anv religious honour ; they crackt 
a peeces the glasse windows wherein the eftgies of our blessed Savioub 
hanging on the Crosse, or any one of His saints was depictured. They de- 
spoiled Churches of their copes, vestments, amices, ricn hangings, and all 
other ornament swhereupon the story, or the portraiture of Christ Himselfe, 
or of any saint or martyr, was delineated, wrought or embroidered ; leaving 
Heligion naked, bare, and unclad."^ 

But this was written by one who had not seen the ravages which 
accompanied the great Rebellion : compared with which the Reforma- 
tion was merciful. The alienation of things dedicated to the service of 
OoD being once allowed, from within as well as from without came the 
spoilers. In 1 544 we find a notice, that Ralph Aynsworth, then Mas- 
ter, with the consent of the twelve Fellows, " sold a cross, and a chalice 
of silver gilt, et alia jocalia, that they might be enabled to complete 
the pavement of their court."' 

In 1641, comes an order from the parliament, dated September 8th, 
ordering all churchwardens to remove the Communion Table from the 
east end of the church ; to take away the rails, and level the chancels ; 
that all crucifixes, scandalous pictures of any one or more persons 
of the Trinity, and all images of the Virgin Mary, be taken away 
and abolished ; that all tapers, candlesticks, and basons, be removed 
from the Communion Table. And it is specially provided that these 
injunctions be observed in *' all the Collegiate Churches or Chappeb 
in the two Universities, by the Vice- Chancellors of the said Univer- 
sities, and by the Heads and Govemours of the several Colledges and 
Halls aforesaid."^ 

The Querela Cantabrigiensis, written in 1 646,^ shows us how well 
these orders were obeyed, under the warrant of the Earl of Mancbes* 
ter, who was made General of the associated Eastern Counties so 
early as 1649. Cambridge was the head- quarters of the parliamentary 
forces. 

" And now to tell how they have prophaned and abused our severall Chap* 
pies : though our pens flowed as fast with vinegar and gall, as our eyes doe 
with tearei, yet were it impossible suflSciently to be expressed : when as mul* 
titudes of enraged Souldiers (let loose to reforme) have tome down all carved 
worke, not respectiag the very Monuments of the dead : and have ruin'd a 
beautifuU carved structure in the Universitie Church, (though indeed that was 
not done without direction from a great one, as appeared after upon com- 
plaint made to him,) which stood us in a great summe of money, and had 
not one jot of imagery or statue work about it. Nor was it any whit strange 
to find whole bands of soldiers trayning and exercising in the Boyal Chappell 

1 Weever, Funeral Monnments, p. 50. 

* RegiBtnim Matt. Wren, ap. Baker, zlii., p. 186. 

* Joamals of the House of Lords, for 1641, vol. iv. 

* It was written by different hands, and published at Oxford in 1646. Dean Bar* 
wick wrote the part referring to Cambridge. Masters' Hist, of Corpus, p. 38, and 
the Biographia Biitannica s. v. Barwick. 
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of King Henry tbe sixth. And one who callt himtelfe John Dowsing, and by 
▼ertue of a pretended commission goes about the Country like a Bedlam 
breaking glasse windows, bavinff battered and beaten down all our painted 
glasse, not only in our Chappies, but contrary to order in our publione Schools^ 
College Halls, Libraryes, and Chambers, mistaking perhaps the liberal Arts 
for Saints, (which thev intend in time to pull down too,) and having Tagainst 
an order) defaced and digged up tbe floors of our Chappels, many of which 
had lien so for two or three hundred years together, not regarding the dust . 
of our founders and predecessors, who likely were buried there ; compelled 
us by armed Souldiers to pay forty shillings a Colled^ for not mending what 
he had spoyled and defaced, or forthwith to go to Prison."^ 

This John Dowsing' kept a journal of his proceedings, so that his 
zeal for the faith is perfectly appreciable. He came to little S. Mary*8 
December 29, 30, 1643, and there he says : 

"We brake down 60 superstitious pictures, some popes. and crucifixes, 
and God the Father sitting in a cbayer and holding a glasse in his 
hand."" 

And these outrages were committed after Lord Essex had issued a 
special protection to property, and ordered the soldiers " to forbear, 
under any pretence whatsoever, to prejudice or offer any damage to 
the University of Cambridge, or to any of the schools, colleges, 
balls, libraries, chapels, or other places belonging to the said Uni- 
versity, by plundering the same or any part thereof, in any kind what* 
soever. Hereof fail not, as you will answer the contrary at your peril," 

These ravages will account for the sadly mutilated state of the monu- 
ments in our church ; though whether the brasses were removed in 
Edward the VI.'s time, or in the Rebellion, we cannot ascertain* 
Cole quotes a statement from Swindon's History of Norfolk, of which 
he truly says, — '* As it disculpates in a great measure our fanatics of 
1 643 of a great part of this mischief, so it casts an indelible stain on 
the brutality of y* reign of King Edward VI., when every sort of de- 
cency in respect to religious worship, churches, or the monuments of 
the dead was set at nought. The passage is this, speaking of S. 
Nicolas' church in that town, — '* In this Church there are a great 
many antieiit stones, whereon are no inscriptions, but matrices or 
moulds of various forms, wherein plates of brass have been fixed ; all 
which plates were by an order of an assembly, in 1551, delivered to 
the bailiffs of this town to be sent to London, to be cast into weights, > 
etc., for the use of the town.*'^ 

I will only notice the ancient incised slabs which Cole has described, 
omitting those of the 18th century : — 

* Querela CantabrigieDsis, p. 17, 18. 

* lie Querela is inaccurate here ; his nsme wss William, as sppears from Mr. 
Psrker's reprint of his Journal in Suffolk, Oxford, 1840. The MS. he used was a 
copy of one in Dowsing's own handwriting, sold together with the library of Samuel 
Dowsing, son of the Visitor, to Mr. Hose. Bookseller, at Exeter Change, in tbe 
Strand, London, in 1704. Dowsing's Acts in Cambridgeshire are given in Baker's 
MSS. voL xxxriii., and printed rather differently in Carter's History. 

' Carter, Hist, of Cambridgeshire, p. 40, reads, " holding a globe in his hand." 
«Cole, i., p. 173. 
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" Below y* last step (of the Altar) and aV y* middle of y* ehancel lie 4 bkck 
marbles close to one another : on y* 1** w*^ is a very large one is y* figare in brass 
of a priest in his convocation robes halfway ; but y* inscription w*^ was under 
him is lost. On y* 2* w*^ is much larger is y* figure also of a doctor in hia 
couTocation habits, but y* head and shoulders are lost, as is y^ brass label 
auite round y* stone, and another over his head ; but y* inscription at bis 
reet is comple at. I take these to have been 2 masters of S. Peter's CoUef^ 
long before they had a chapel of their own, and when they made use of this 
church as one. This is v* inscription ; 

" Quern tegit iste lapis eofms en cognomine torrens 
Aret, et in cineres vertitur unde fuit. 
Ne via sit per eum Diti sate virgine funde 

Alveolum mentis sanguinis imbre tui. 
Subque tua clamyde quos infldus intulit bottis 
Judicis ante tronnm oonde Maria nevos/' 

The first line commences with a yery unfortunate pun on Holbrook*8 
name, which is interpreted as if it were Hollow Brook. A few words 
of the inscription round the border have been preserved ; they are» 

** vix corde relictum 
Unde capellanum rex sibi fecit eum. 
.... cancellarius hie • . •'* 



And of the label round his head — '* Pars mea Dominua, dixit anima 

L«a» 

The third slab is modem. 



mea.*' 



" Close to this lies y* 4*^ marble» w^ has been disrobed of its brasses for 
y* figure of a priest and inscription ; at y* head of thb lies a black marble 
w*^ bad a priest and inscription but both ^ne : doM by it on y* right Ue« 
one of y* most ancient stones I have met with ; it is a blewish kind otmarbls 
coffin stone w*^ a circumscription in old Gothic letters, but unfortunately 
y< person's name to whom it belon^'d is y* only part y' is wanting : it is in 
old French : there is in y* midst of it a square for a brass, but am pretty sure 
that is since added : the circumscription is this : 

" -f- fine gist ici 

Den de sa alme ait merde.*' 

" By this in y* middle of y* chance] and near y* door lies a fireestone bat 
dismantled of its brass.'*^ 

In 1676 the number of inhabitants in the parish wbb 276 i no Re- 
cusants ; Dissenters 4.^ 

On tiie exterior of the east wall of the church axe three niches, 
which have once been highly ornamented* They are said to have held 
originally the statues of our Saviour, the blessed Virgin, and S. 
Peter. 

• Two interesting University ceremonies are connected with this 
church. In 1291, Galfridus de Pakenham, chancellor, ordered to tha 
master and scholars of the Bishop of Ely, that every year, upon AU 
Saints' £ve# all the regents assemble together in the church of the taid 

1 Cde, ii., p. 49. 

* Cole, ziL, p. 125, from «' Mr. Rand's 4to. MSS.'' 
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aoholan, in their Master** drew» and solemnly and devoutly repeat 
the service for the dead for the soul of the Lord Hugh de Balsbam, 
of excellent memory, in perpetual remembrance of the anniversary 
of the day of his decease.^ Further provision for the decent per- 
formance of this service was made by Guido de la Zouohe, who between 
1 379 and 1 396 was thrice chancellor. 

^ A commemorative sermon in memory of y* famous Dr. Andrew 
Pern, Master of S. Peter*s College, and Dean of Ely, is preach'd here 
in y* afternoon of y* Sunday before May Day, at w'^ y* ViceChan- 
ceUor and heads of Colleges after having dined at y* aforesaid College, 
«re present, as also y* rest of y* University." This is Cole's account, 
to which Carter adds,* "after which is over, the beads are treated by 
Peterhouie College with a cool tankard, and had formerly flowers 
strewed before them, from the church- gate to the church- door." 

The present condition of this once very beautiful church is thus des- 
cribed by Mr. G. G. Scott, who has been consulted with a view to its 
restoration ; '* The walls were unluckily for the most part ashlared 
externally with the church, which having decayed has been replaced 
with brick, and patched up in a miserable .way. The parapet has been 
destroyed throughout, excepting to one bay on the south side, where it 
happily remains with the terminations of the buttresses, and would 
furnish the correct form for its restoration. Many of the windows 
iiave entirely lost their muUions and tracery, and others are blocked up 
altogether. The ancient roof has long since disappeared ; that of the 
nave appears to be of the 1 6th century, and is very rough and rude* 
That to the chancel would seem to be of the 17th century. Both are 
much out of repair, and the beam-ends decayed. The walls, though of 
ashlar, are coated with plaster, and the whole church filled with incon* 
gruous pewing, with the usual addition of a singing gallery.'* 

In order to put the church into a thoroughly satisfactory state, it 
will be necessary to restore the stonework, including the windows, 
parapets, gables, &c., according to the original design ; to cover the 
whole with a new roof of suitable character ; and to re-fit the interior 
throughout. An effort is being made at the present time to accomplish 
a portion of this work : viz. to re-roof the church throughout, and to 
restore the parapet and gables and the tracery in four windows on the- 
north side. We are informed that for this purpose upwards of £900 
have been subscribed, but that at least £1200 are required to accom* 
plisfa it in a satisfactory manner. 

Let us hope that the present attempt to restore, under the able 
direction of Mr. Scott, a church which should be so peculiarly inter- 
esting to the members of this University, may be successful : may all, 
at any rate, do their best towards it : and if any respect for founders 
yet live» not suffer the building which was so long the chapel of the 
scholars of Hugh de Balsham and his princely suocessors to continue 
in the mia to which destruction and neglect have reduced it. 

1 Heywood, Eariy Statutes of Petsrhovie, f. €9. Sse Appendix B, 
' Hist, of CaMbridgsflhire, p. 40. Aaioiig otker beacfits Dn Feme broaght the 
rivulet that nms down the street into the town. 
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[The following documents are of considerable interest and are there 
fore appended.] 

A. 

Statute for changing the day of the Festival of Dedication. 

" Thomas etc., dilectit filiis custodi et icolaribus Domut nostre S** Petri 
Cabtebr. Eccletiam paroch. S** Marie extra Trumpyngton Gates Gantebr. 

nostras Dice: in proprios usus obdnentibus ac omnibus et singulis ipsios 
Eccles : Parochianis Salutem, Gratiam, et Ben. Quia ut accepimus Feat am 
Dedicationis Eccles vestre predicte in crastino Commemoracois: animarum 
annis singulis contigebat, vosque Eccles predicte Parochiani propter multi- 
tudinem dierum festiTanim immediate precedentium ipsum Dedicationis Fes- 
tum» non consucTistis, sicuti nee potuistis commode, prout oonvenit, celebrarey 
ant ad dictam Eccles accedere» neu Divinis Officiis interesse, Jurave Paro- 
chialia solvere ut deceret, prout sumus in hac parte plenar informati. Nos 
ijntur ex causis supradictis et aliis legitimis uos in hac parte moventibus, 
Festum Dedicationis hujusmodi usque ad undecimum diem mensis Julii, ad 
laudem Dei amplicand : et vestran devotionem in Divinis Obsequiis fenren- 
tins excitand : duximus salubriter transferend : Quocirca Universitati vestre 
tenore praesentium percipiendo mandamus, quatenus dicti Festi translationem 
debite acceptantes, ipsum Dedicationis Festum dicto undecimo die ejusdem 
mensis Julii cunctis futuris temporibus in perpetuum solempniter celebretis : 
et ad dictam Eccles vestram ipso die devote accedentes votivis orationibus 
Deo satagatis vestrorum delictorum veniam promereri, nee non obli^onea ^ 

alia Jura Paroch : in hac parte debita et consueta studeatis eidem Eccles plenar 
impertiri. Dat. apud Donneam, ultimo die mensis Decembri A*^ Dm 
MCCCLXXXV»»_et nostne cons. XLII*"— From the "Registrum Rev in 

Christo Patris Dm Thome de Aruudell Dei gra £p Ellen." Apud Baker, 
MSS. xl., 233. Bp. Arundell was consecrated April 9, 1374, and held the 
See of Ely till 1388, when he was translated to York. 

B. 

Univergity Letter coneemii^ the Services for the Dead, to be performed for 

Hugh de Balsham, founder of the College, 

" To all the sons of holy Mother Church having sight or hearing of these 
present letters, G. de Pakenham, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
and all the regent Masters in the same, eternal salvation in the Lord. 
Since not only is it pious and meritorious in all men, and salutary, to pray 
for the dead, but we are also bound and obliged in gratitude to make what 
return we possibly can to our benefactors, and above all to the more pre- 
eminent, we desire to lay before the notice of your University, by tenour of 
these presents, that being mindful of benefits received, and desirous of show- 
ing gratitude to our benefactors, as far as we are able, for the same, we grant 
to the Master and Scholars of the Bishop of Ely, dwelling in the said Univer- 
sity, in our own name, and also that of our successors, with common consent, 
and unanimous will, and desire, moreover, that it be observed for the future 
as an indissoluble statute, that every year, upon All Saints' eve, all the reeents 
assemble together in the church of the said scholars, in their Master's dress, 
and solemnfy and devoutly in perpetual remembrance of the anniversary of 
the di^ of his decease repeat the service for the dead, for the soul of the 
Lord Hugh de Balsham, of excellent memory, formerly Bishop of Ely, who 
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founded the hoose of the aforesaid leholan. bettowed many benefits uppn all 
the regents and poor scholars, not only daring his life time but also after his 
death, aided them in varions ways, and also distinguished our University with 
priTileges. And that on the morrow they again assemble in the church at 
the celebration of a solemn mass for his soul, in becoming dress, reflecting 
within themselves upon the paternal affection of him, who devoted himself 
entirely to the scholars, and laboured vigorously with the eyes of benevolence 
and the spirit of piety for their welfare, advantage, and honour. In testi- 
mony of which matter the seal of our University is affixed. Given at Cam- 
bridge, on the 7th of the calends of June, An. Dom. one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-one." — CoU. Regis Pet.f, 27, «/>• HeywoodL 

Agreement between 8. Peter* $ College^ and the Parish of S. Mary the Less, 

April 6M, 173(4). 

*' At a Meeting of the Master and Fellows of S. Peter's College, whose 
names are undermitted, it is hereby agreed, that in consideration of the 
Parish's giving their consent for the taking in seventy -five feet in length, and 
nineteen feet m breadth of the ChurchyanI for the erecting a new building, 
the College do pay to the said Parish an Acknowledgment of five shillinffs per 
imnuaiy and make a pav'd walk on the North ride of the Church ten teet in 
breadth, together with a large Door five feet in breadth, and a small Door 
into the Chancel with Porches for each Door. And likewise that a new Gate 
be made to the Churehyurd, the trees on the North ride cut down, and the 
large Pew by the North Door removed. 

''Signed; Joh. Whallby, M.C, 
*' Geo. BiRKETT, 
"James Bbtts, 
" Andk. Pern, 
"John Woodward, 
" Bbrn^- Swallow." 

N.B. — ^The last figure of the date is not clear in the copy belonging to the 
Parish. The Door into the chancel seems to have been never made. 
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Architbct'b Thirty-ninth Report rbspectinq tub works at 

Cologne Cathedral. 

"When the fourth General Meeting of the Central Cathedral-building 
Association was held in this place in May, 1854, we saw the entire outer walls 
of Che nave, and of the transepts likewise, raised as far as the cornice, even 
with the roof of the choir, and we were beginning the erection of the crowning 
parapets, together with the gable-fronts and pinnacles. Now that the build- 
mg operations have been continued three years longer, we not only see these 
finished throughout the whole circuit, but the lofty gables over the two portals 
have also been reared in tastefully sculptured stone-work ; that on the south 
ride of the cathedral having been crowned with the fioriated cross on the 3rd 
of October, 1855, on the ocduion of laying the foundation-stone of the 
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■tanding bridge over the Rhine, in the preaenee of His Mnjesty the King, our 
most gracious patron ; and the same haTing been done on the north aide on 
the oth of December of the same year. The very difficult operation of 
uniting the old and new parts of the building at the choir, aa well as the 
restoration of the latter, demanded much time and money, without any result 
conspicuous to the eye of a stranger being produced, because the old forms 
have only been strengthened and rendered secure. This is hkewise the case 
with the interior of the crossing, where the strong arches in the prolonged 
direction of the outer walls of the transepts form a necessary connection with 
the lofty vaulting of the choir .^ The peculiar condition of the ancient choir- 
piers, upon the removal of those constructional masses which had pressed 
them, has abeady been described in the thirty-eighth report.* In order 
to observe whether the displacement was still going on, all the old cracks 
in the walls were in the latter part of last autumn closed with Portland- 
cement. Some of those by the south choir- pier, where the latter comes 
in intact with the ancient aisle-wall, have in the course of this spring 
exhibited new separations, which are still visible, and indicate that a per- 
manent condition has not yet been attained in this part. Even if these 
new fissures are unimportant in themselves, and cannot open wider, in con- 
sequence of the connection now established between these masses of wall and 
the strong south portal, it may still appear advisable to remove the old roof- 
gable erected on the west side as a termination to the choir-roof, and so 
to relieve the choir-arch, as soon as the new roof shall have been placed over 
the transept : for it seems that the old roof-gable will then no longer be 
necessary. 

*' We shall set about the erection of the new roof next year : the reason why 
this has not already been done lies in the circumstance that an application of 
the building-funds to the roof would cause a check to the vigorous advance- 
ment of the stone-work ; and we must, as long aa possible, guard against 
diminishing the number of trained stone-masons. Present requirements are 
satisfied by means of the temporary roof, which, after the removal of the 
scafiblding which had been erected upon it, still retains the requisite security ; 
and the new roof will not be necessary till the vaulting of the nave is completed. 
This however cannot be done before the external system of buttresses has 
been erected, which was begun last vear by the erection of upright buttresses, 
and is at present the principal subject of the operations. The putting up 
of the entire scaffolding occasioned an unavoidable delay ; and now that this is 
ready, we shall make progress with laying the stones which have been hewn 
beforehand. 

" While the erection of these buttresses has steadily advanced, the restoration 
of the east side of the south tower has been begun with the aid of the scafibld- 
ing put up for the buttresses, and will be proceeded with in succeeding years. 
This richly moulded and decorated part of the building has suffered from the 
weather most severely in the upper courses : for the tower, being here un- 
sheltered, was exposed to injury both internally and externally by the pene- 
trating rain-water. 

" Respecting the works' carried on, with very limited means, at the north 
tower, ail that was requisite has alreitdy been stated in the preceding report 
Meanwhile many skilfully wrought stones have been prepared, and we ahall 
now proceed to lay them. 

" The plastic adornment of the south portal, for which we are indebted to the 
munificence of His Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia, has recently made a 
conspicuous advance. The tympanum of the portal-gable was some time 
ago adorned with statues representing the Saviour and the four Evangelists, 

* There U a grammatical slip in the original of this sentence ; the translation is 
therefors in some degree conjectural. 
' See the Beelmotogitt for last April, page 94. 
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and that of the portal*ai«h with ao alto relievo of the Panion of our Sa viotiB. 
Tlie large hollows in the recciaed arches (fia^cAtae) in this part are now 
filled with fifTures, the total number of which is fifty-eight. The train of 
ideas according to which they are designed is, in short, as follows. Neat the 
alto lelievo are ranged the tweWe AngeU of the Passion, distinguished by 
their corresponding attributes. In the next hollow are placed fourteen AneeJi 
of the Annunciation and Guardian- Angeb (angeli annnnciationis, custodes, 
&c.) The third hollow contains sixteen Angels in the acts of praise and 
adoration (angeli jubilationis, adorationis» &&) from the Old and l^ew Cove- 
nanta. In the fourth and outermost row are the Apocalyptic and Scriptural 
Angels, and among them the four Angels of the Judgment with trumpets directed 
towards all the miarters of the world. The nine choirs according to Diony- 
dus Areopagita have not been selected, because the Cherubim and Seraphim 
without boclies, the Throni as wheels with eyes, and so on, are indeed well 
Buited for expression by the painter, but not at all so by the sculptor. 

** The still yacant niches below the Angels will be adorned with figures 
of Saints, the size of life. At present only the statue of S. Peter, for which 
the sculptor. Christian Mohr, received a first-class medal in the Parts Art-and- 
Industry Exhibition, is placed against the middle pier, between the two 
entrance doors, under the canopy crowned with an Angel. The execution of 
all the figures is his work ; and though the drawing tor the alto relievo was 
the production of the deceased Professor Ludwi^ Schwanthaler, its plastic 
formation, so spirited and beautifully accordant in its style with the character 
of the arriiitecture, nevertheless deserves honourable recognition. Herr C. 
Mohr has likewise exhibited with refpect to the composition and execution of 
tlie above-mentioned fifty-eight figures of Angels in the curved hollows, (a 
situation which much increased the difficulty of the work,) a richness of ideaa 
combined with artistic dexterity, and, in particular, has so varied the forms as 
to produce a thoroughly animated ensemble^ The white stone-colour of the 
new figures, amidst the arches and hollows which have acquired a grey tint, 
has at present a disturbing efiect ; but it will gradually become darker through 
the influence of the atmosphere, and the whole will then attain an harmonious 
repose. 

" Progress has alto been made with the fittings in the interior of the 
cathedru. The Art-Union for the Rhine-land and Westphalia, whose funds, 
according to its statutes, are devoted to the decoration of public works of art, 
had, as early as the year 1836, entered into negociations with the painter 
Friedrich Overbeck at Rome respecting the execution of an altar-piece for the 
Lady-chapel in our cathedral, and at the same time applied to the Very Reverend 
the Metropolitan Cathedral Chapter, as also to the city authorities in this 
place, for the contribution of a third part of the price, agreeably to their 
statutes. The former body only acceded to tlie proposition, and thus the 
beautiful altar-piece, representing the Assumption of S. Mary, a'as obtained 
for the cathedral from Herr F. Overbeck. By an order of the Very Reverend 
Cathedral Chapter, the reredos required for the reception of the painting was 
erected in stone, according to the plan of the undersigned, above the old 
altar, which was retained ; and this is one of the most correct and beautiful 
productions of the cathedral-stonemasons' workshop. The statues of Saints 
beneath the canopies are still wanting, having only been ordered as an 
addition. 

'* In the next place the windows of the Lady-chapel have been furnished 
with stained glass. The Baron F. W. Von Spiegel, of the Desenberg in 
Halberstadt, a Canon of the cathedral, had in the year 1842 ofiered a sum 
of 2000 thalers for the insertion of a stained glass window in the cathedral, 
in order that, on the one hand, he might express his personal interest 
in the completion of the cathedral, and on the other, he might be enabled 
to erect a suitable memorial to his Most Reverend Cousin the deceased Arch- 
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Iritbop Ferdiaand Aiign8tiM» Count Von Spiegel^ of the Detenberg and Ota- 
tteiD, by the addition of bis annorial bearings. The 2000 thalers, paid in 
two instalments in 1847 and 1848, were placed out at interest in order that 
they might coyer the total ezpenees of this window, which amount to 2200 
thuers. With the approbation of the High Spiritaal Authorities the window 
was subsequently ezecnted and completed scTcral years a|o. It could not, 
howcTer, be put up alone. When, howeyer, the Academic Cathedrsl-bailding 
Associations at Bonn and Monster had likewise contributed the means for the 
insertion of a second stained- glass window in the Lady-chapel, at the same 
time with the completion of that, the half of a third window was also inserted 
there from another source. All the three windows have within the last few 
days been put up in the Lady-chapel. The principal scenes in the life of 
8. Mary have been selected for the sacred representations, which have been 
derived from the beautiful old mural paintings in the choir, dating from the 
fourteenth century. These were brought to light on occasion of the removal 
of the Von Schaumburg monument (EpUaphien) in the year 1841, after 
taking away the Gobelins tapestry which coyeired the walls : and very yaluatle 
water-colour drawings of them have been prepared for His Majesty the King 
by the painter Osterwald. The ancient paintings have also been accurately 
traced m their natural size, and afterwards described in detail by Herr D. 
Ernst Weyden in December, 1845, in the twelfth and following numbers 
of the Domblatt. 

" Since the restoration of these much injured and slightly adhering distemper 
painting^, was, in the judgment of artists familiar with such restoration- 
works, impossible, it was reaolyed, witlr the sanction of the High Spiritual 
Authorities, to re-produce in glass-pictures these scenes from the life of 
S. Mary. Thereupon the window-cartoons were prepved by the painter 
Osterwald, with all the peculiarities of the old pictures in drawing and colour ; 
the glass-painting executed by the glass-painter of this place, Ludwig Sdinudt ; 
and the glazier's work, inclusive of the very skilfully wrought leadinga, 
correctly ezecuted in the workshop of the late master-glaiier Wilhelm Diittel 
(who, alter having deserved well tor the conservation of the ancient stained 
glass in the cathedral, died last summer in his ninety-second year) in the yard, 
by his younger son Joseph. 

" In the easternmost window, next to the altar, we see in the first light the 
Angel announcing to Joachim the birth of a daughter; in the aecood, the 
birth of Mary; in the third, the Annunciation; and in the fourth, Uie Inrth of 
our Saviouk. In the large circle above are inserted the armorial barings of 
the Archbishop Ferdinand Augustus Count Von Spiegel of Desenberg and 
Canstein ; and in the side circles the family-arms of the honoured donor. 

" In the four lights of the second window we find depictured (1) the Pre- 
sentation of our Saviour in the Temple, (2) the death of the holy Virgin, 
(3) the Assumption, and (4) the Coronation of the holy Virgin. The upper 
circle contains the bust of the great scholar Albertus Magnus, (Bishop of 
Batisbon, 4« 1280,) with the legend : ' Gives academici Bonnenses et Monas- 
terienses A° mdccclvii.' 

'* In the half of the third window, at the conclusion of these pictures repre- 
senting the life of Mary, she appears as queen of heaven. 

" The total efifect of these windows is impressive and agreeable. Amid the 
great splendour of the colours endeavour has been made to preserve the 
character of window-painting by light carnations. Besides these windows the 
remaining mosaic glass that is wanting in the side-chapels of the choir, is 
in preparation, and will be inserted before very long. It has been resolved to 
retain in the choir the character of the old mosaic windows ; also to insert the 
upper windows of the nave and transept in the same style ; while for the 
lower windows we may go on in the style employed for the four large windows 
in the sonth aisle presented by His Majesty King Ludwig of Bavaria, as well 
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u for that in the south transept given hy the Gorrei Sodety. We may hope 
that benefactors will be foand for these also : and the great desire that exists 
to complete gradually, in a suitable manner, the interior adornment of the 
cathedral, is attested by the beautiful and artistic embroidered hangings on 
the inner walls of the choir, which have lately been executed by the Ladies' 
Association of this place, under the landable superintendence of the Fran 
Sanitiitsrafhini Konie, after the designs of Rambonx, and by which the old 
paintings on the walls behind them have been replaced, and at the same time 
protected. 

^ In general we rejoice at the continued interest shown by the repeated 
members of the Cathedral-building Association, who, ever since the association 
was formed have used unceasing exertions to obtain pecuniary means for 
carrying on the work, and to-day, by their personal attendance at the Fifth 
General Meeting, testify a|;ain their adhesion to the motto : <* Union and per- 
severance." Special mention deserves to be made of the rich donations which 
have in the last years been made to the building-fund on the part of various 
anonymous societies, respecting which particular information is given in the 
list of contributions. 

" A general view of the entire receipts and expenditure of the building-fund 
follows in the balance-sheet, with respect to which it must be further observed 
that the progress of the works corresponds to the estimated costs, and that, by 
continued exertions the consecration of the finished cathedral may, with the 
help of God, be celebrated at the Seventh General Meeting.* 

" ZWIRNBR, 

" Cathedral Architect, &c. 
" Cologne, 2&th May, 1867." 



CHURCH NOTES IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN 

FRANCE.— II. 

Mt dbar Mb. Editob. — I left off with endeavouring to describe the 
oharacteristica of the Auvergnat family of Romanesque, previoasly to 
conducting yoo into the church of S. Etienne at Nevera. It is an 
admirable example of one of these edifices ; it is crocifbrm with nar- 
thex, perfectly regular ; an apsidal chapel at the east end of the choir, 
itself apsidal. The apse consists of seven arches, the five interior being 
very much stilted ; all of the plainest and severest Romanesque. The 
transepts have the double arch, which I have already mentioned as an 
Auvergnat feature, and the northern and southern arcade consist of a 
straightsided between two circular arches. The north transept has its 
original eastern apse with three lights, shafted internally, with very thick 
square caps. The south transept now opens into a later chapel. The 
western sides have two circular*headed clerestory lights only ; and this 
also is a characteristic of these churches. The nave has five bays ; a 
triforium of two bays, and a single clerestory light over each arch. 
The uniformity and regularity of this church is very remarkable. 
There is a low, heavy, central tower, terminating in a stunted octagon, 

1 That 18 to say, Wife of a member of the Board of Health. 
' The General Meetings (HaupUVtrtammlungtn) are triennial. Compare the 
beginning of this Report. 
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of which the cardinal sides are arcaded. The west end has an appear- 
ance rather of a fortification than of a church ; it is very low, its 
breadth far exceeding its height. There is a clerestory window — ^not 
in the centre, but more to the north — of three (Romanesque) trefoil 
lights, shafted : below these is one large circular- headed light, and no 
other detail in the whole western fa9ade, which is much disfigured by 
a modern wooden porch. I saw this church somewhat too late in the 
evening to do it full justice. It may be very profitably compared with 
one which I visited two years ago in an out-of-the-way part of Bel- 
gium, on the road between Dinant and S. Hubert, — thatof Celle. 

The cathedral church of S. Cyr forms the subject of a very ela- 
borate monography by the Abb^ Crosnier, vicar- general of the dio- 
cese, who bears a very high reputation as an archaeologist. We had 
hoped for the guidance of this ecclesiastic in our inspection of the 
cathedral, hut it • was Ember Saturday, and he was engaged in his 
official attendance at the ordination, llie church, like Bourges, has 
no transepts : otherwise it is of the usual French cathedral arrange- 
ment, the choir being dis-orientated very strongly to the south ; the 
tower at the west end of the south aisle : and a very singular western 
apse, of which more presently. This apse, with the crypt of S. 
Julitta, is a part of the original cathedral, built by Hugh II., and of 
which the date is pretty well fixed to 1028. It would appear that this 
church was of the usual Auvergnat type ; the narthex remains unal- 
tered, as does the eastern apse of the north transept ; the rest has been 
swept away to make room for the new church. The crypt has three 
aisles, consisting of three bays, and the details strongly resemble those 
of .S. Etienne at Auxerre, of which the date is ascertained to be 1030. 
It is not my intention to dwell at any length on this building, because 
you naturally prefer remarks on churches which have not hitherto been 
described. The choir consists of four bays, in addition to the apse, 
which has five in all ; it is Flamboyant, of no very great dignity or 
merit. The whole eastern end of the procession path, which is termi- 
nated by three small apses, is of the thirteenth century, and of excellent 
work : on the south side, a large chapel of two bays, of late Flamboyant, 
has been niched in; to the west of this is a small recessed porch, 
(1490,) between the chapel and the southern chapel of the south aisle. 
The reason for the dis-orientation of the choir to the south, must per- 
haps remain doubtful. When it inclines to the gospel side, it doubtless 
represents the inclination of our Blessed Loan's head on the cross, 
by universal tradition said to have been towards His right side, and 
therefore towards the penitent thief. Tlie archaeologists of Nevers as- 
sign a reasoh for the opposite direction of their choir, which appears 
to me far from improbable ; namely, as symbolical of the truth that 
our Loan died for tlie wicked as well as for the good. 

The nave is of six bays, that to the east being larger than the others. 
The five westernmost are of early M iddle- Pointed ; the triforium is 
especially elegant, — a series of trefoiled arcadings, the base of each 
shaft being supported by a saint. The side chapels are, for the most 
part, of the latest Flamboyant, and very poor. The tower struck me 
much, although of two distinct epochs, and not especially remarkable 
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for its size or height. The lower part is satisfactorily attributed to 
the year 1400, or thereabouts; the upper stage was commenced in 
1509, and finished in 1528. The lowest portion of the tower, which 
reaches to the top of the clerestory, presents a double series of simple 
trefoil arcadings : the second portion, where the later work begins, is 
almost covered with the statues of saints. All the Apostles are there, 
except S. Andrew, S» Matthias, and S. Jude. The upper stage of all 
has belfry windows of two lights, with two and one quatrefoiU in their 
head, and is surmounted by a light pierced parapet. 

I must not forget to mention, in the interior of the church, and to 
the east of the tower, a very pretty, but late. Flamboyant door to the 
Canons* yestry, and an excellent winding staircase, half projecting 
from the wall. The cathedral on the whole may well rank in the 
second class of French ecclesiastical edifices, on account of the excel, 
lence of the east end, the elegance of the tower, and the imposing 
Romanesque solemnity of the western apse and its crypt. It stands 
well, and is much freer from buildings than is usually the case ; but 
there is no good view of the western facade, itself totally unfinished, 
the Bishop's gardens and shrubberies intervening between it and the 
road. No one who may find himself on the Great Central of France, 
need grudge the trifling detour from the station of Le Ouetin, the 
branch railway from which commands an excellent view of the cathe- 
dral, rising majestically from the opposite side of the Allier. I may 
observe that Du Moleon, in his account of this church, is undoubtedly 
mistaken in saying that it originally orientated west : the first church 
must have had an eastern as well as a western apse, and orientated as 
the present does. 

It was a most charming view, that from the garden of the inn at 
Biom, the next rooming. Trinity Sunday. The whole chain of vol- 
canic mountains to the south, the Puy de Dome the central object of 
the group ; and branching off from it, the Puy de Pariou. the Puy de 
la VAche, the Puy de CHerson, and ten or twelve more of those trun- 
cated cones, intensely blue through the slight haze of a sultry June 
morning, and here or there flecked with a spot of snow : the garden 
itself, with its vines, fig-trees, and melons, reminding us that we were 
fairly in a southern cUmate. You will have noticed how much the 
style and character of ecclesiastical work depend on its materials ; 
how. for example, the granite of Cornwall or Aberdeen demoralises 
Church art ; and how the red sandstone of Cheshire, by its very soft- 
ness, tempts the chisel into unmeaning and extravagant vagaries. Here 
we made our first acquaintance with the dark lava of Volvic, an ad- 
mirable stone in everything but colour for ecclesiastical purposes. Its 
hue is here dark slate, with the slightest possible tinge of green ; and it 
has the unpleasant quality of coming off when rubbed. The ashlar is 
worked rough ; but the caps, and stringcourses, and the like, have a 
delicacy and crispness which is admirable. In tliis and the neighbour- 
ing towns they are endeavouring to get rid of the somewhat gloomy 
appearance of this material in domestic architecture, by whitewashing 
whole streets. By employing different kinds of lava, a natural poly- 
chrome is produced, which is very pleasing ; and this more especially 
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in the heads of the Romanesque windows, and in cheokw<itk intro- 
duced in the spandrels between them. 

We heard mass in the great church, that of 8, Amahle, The senrioe 
was extremely well said, the place crowded, and there was a yery good 
sermon on the subject of the approaching F^e Dieu. I noticed that 
the custom described by Du Moleon of kneeling from the DescendU to 
the Returrexit in the Nicene Creed, was still partially observed; a custom, 
as your readers are aware, anything but universal, or even general, in 
France. The church itself is interesting : it is cruciform with aisles and 
chapels to chancel and nave, and central tower. So many masses were 
being said, that it was with extreme difficulty that I oould make any 
notes at all. The apse is circular, of five arches ; the proper choir has 
but one bay, the nave has seven. The choir is First- Pointed ; the tri- 
forium apertures are of two trefoil lights ; the clerestory of two plain 
lights, with circles in the head ; the interstices between the apse 
chapels are pierced with lancets,-— a very good arrangement for light. 
The central arrangement is not easy of comprehension. The crossing 
and the nave are much lower than the choir: to the east of the 
former is an arcade of three ; the central arches are apparently cased in 
Third-Pointed work, as that is almost entirely in modem wood. The 
clerestory of the chancel is filled with modem stained glass. The 
nave is very low and heavy Romanesque, the arches pointed, the tri- 
forium apertures of two circular-headed arches ; the aisles demi- 
vaulted, and acting as buttresses to the nave. The transepts have the 
double Auvergnat arch* The west front is an abomination of tbe 
seventeenth century. The tower is very massy, and gabled ; it soaroely 
rises above the chancel-roof, though considerably above those of the 
nave and transepts. 1 must not omit to mention a very fine Roman- 
esque door in the south transept. 

Riom, Notre Ddme du Martkuret.'^Thu is a Flamboyant church : 
it has chancel and nave, without external division ; a single aisle to the 
north, a double akle to the south. These aisles are remarkable for 
their excessive narrowness. The choir and nave have five very indif* 
ferent arches. There is a remarkable Flamboyant rose in the weatera 
facade : a very ourious shallow porch, with three niches on each side, with 
a good double doorway. The tower at the west of the north aisle was 
originally a very fair Flamboyant composition ; the belfky has two ad- 
jacent windows of two lights, over these a gallery boldly corbelled out 
and modernised, and the whole is capped with a modem cupola. 

The Sainte Chapeik is desecrated, being attached to the Palais de 
Justice, but well preserved. It is, as its name would lead you to ex- 
pect, a mere lantern, very lofty, the piers being arches of constractioB 
for the windows : the latter, also extremely lofty, of four lights, and 
with early Flamboyant tracery ; the date is 138^. The pitch of the 
roof is caricatured; the parapets, buttresses, and niches extremely 
rich ; and the stained glass is excellent, but cannot possibly be studied 
without a telescope. The good people of Riom are exceedingly proud 
of this chapel : to me, I confess, its monotony, and servile imitation of 
its prototype at Paris, made it somewhat uninteresting. 

I heard vespera very sweetly sung by the Sisters of the Visitation. 
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The church it of course modem, — a Grecian building, but with tome 
very good modem glass. In the cool of the evening we went on to 
Clermont. 

Here I will conclude my notes for the present, hoping to resume 
them in your next number. — I am» yours, &c. 

O. A. B. 



THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION OF ART TREASURES. 

Thb most interesting occasion which has attracted so many thousands 
of our more cultivated classes during the past summer to the capital 
of the manufacturing districts, seems to deserve some notice in the 
pages of the Ecclesiologiat, although its probable effects on the future 
proepects of art among us will be less direct and immediate than when, 
as in the Hyde Park Palace and the Paris Exposition, the present 
state of our modern art-culture was the actual subject of exhibition. 
On those occasions it was our duty to examine and criticize, in com- 
parison with the successes of other nations, the products of the taste 
or skill of our own manufacturers in the various branches of art that 
are included within the range of our studies. But at Manchester the 
aim of the originators and organizers of the Exhibition has been to 
collect the treasures of ancient art — to show us what has been done 
of old, rather than to provide a comparative view of modern progress. 
And the lessons to be leamt in the Crystal Palace at Old TrafFord are 
of the very highest interest and value, as helping us to fix a standard 
in art, which we may endeavour to surpass, but below which it is a 
disgrace to fall. Without such a standard as this, much labour may 
be ill-directed or fraitlessly expended. But whoever has studied the 
Manchester collection, whether as a critic in art or with the more prac- 
tical knowledge of the craftsman,. may know a great deal— if he has 
profited by his opportunity — of the history and development, the laws 
and limits and conditions, of each of the Fine Arts in its highest 
practical application. 

It is impossible to praise too highly the spirit and intelligence of 
those, to whose exertions and sacrifices we owe the Manchester Ex- 
hibition, and we welcome the proof a£Forded to us by this conspicuous 
example that material interests have not au undivided sway in the 
manufacturing community of Lancashire. That the experiment has 
not been altogether successful financially, and that the bulk of the 
teeming population of Manchester and its vicinage has not felt any 
deep interest in this glorious assemblage of art, may be conceded 
without detracting from the credit due to the projectors of the scheme. 
Undoubtedly the more educated classes would have been able to visit 
the Exhibition in greater numbers, had it been fixed in London ; but 
we have our own doubts whether the •' masses,'* whether in the me- 
tropolis or in Manchester, are sufficiently educated as yet to appreciate 
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properly so purely an intellectual treat as the Art Treasures Bxhibi- 
tion. A word of gratitude seems due also to the liberality of the 
almost innumerable contributors of works of art, who responded so 
unselfishly, in many cases at great risk to their most valued treasures, 
to the request of the Commissioners. They have their reward, we 
believe, in the sincere thanks of the thousands who have profited by 
their kindness ; and we do not doubt that the fact of having been ex- 
hibited at Manchester in 1857 will add hereafter an additional interest 
to the art-treasures here collected. After these few preliminary re- 
marks we may proceed to notice briefly the receptacle and the contents 
of the Exhibition. 

The Crystal Palace itself is in no way remarkable. Its height is 
scarcely adequate to its area, considering the majestic effect that has 
been obtained in glass and iron at Sydenham. The detail of the iron 
columns, spandrils, &c., is in a sort of pseudo-Grothic style that is far 
from creditable ; and the brick fa9ades of the exterior, in a vulgarly 
treated polychrome of white and red. are lamentably deficient in 
dignity and harmony of outline and colour. The internal area how- 
ever is ample, the light well diffused, and the general arrangement 
good. The plan is a central nave with aisles, a transept crossing the 
length nearer the west end than the east, with some excrescences at 
the west end. Galleries surround the west end and the transepts, and 
there is another small one at the eastern extremity of the building. 

The collection divides itself into two great branches: a picture- 
gallery of immense extent and great completeness of arrangementt and 
a general museum of ornamental art. Of the pictorial di^lay we 
need not say very much in these pages. " There is but one Art" 
was the motto of one of the competitors for the Wellington Monu* 
ment, who might well have been more successful than he was in the 
adjudication of the prizes ; and we fiilly accept the truth here enun- 
ciated. No one can study carefully the magnificent display of paint- 
ings in the saloons of the ancient and modem schools, without im- 
proving his knowledge of art in the abstract and becoming so much 
the better judge of art in any of its concrete applications. There is 
much to be learnt from the debasement of some of the later schools, 
though much more, of course, from the purer inspirations and con- 
scientious manipulation of the earlier Christian artists. The succes- 
sion of the ancient Italian painters in particular will arrest the atten- 
tion of most of those who most sympathise with this journal, and the 
earlier German and Flemish artists will deserve almost an equally 
detailed and careful inspection. A very marked feature in the Man- 
chester gallery is the attempt at a chronological arrangement of all 
the pictures according to the nationality of their artists ; and this 
plan, though only partially carried out, renders the historical study of 
the collection comparatively easy. Want of area, want of time, and 
want of selection, have hindered the complete adoption of a scheme, 
which must hereafter be considered the only suitable one for a national 
collection of paintings. Another novelty in this department at Man- 
chester is an Historical GkJlery of Portraits, intended to show us what 
may be hoped for in the National Portrait Gallery, now in course of 
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formatioii. Add to these, collections of water-colour drawings, and of 
the original aketchea and first-thoughts of the great masters. And 
still further, we have to notice a careful selection of specimens of 
every 'kind of engravings ; line-engraving and mezso-tinto, wood- 
cutting and etching, ending with litbog^phy. Finally a collection of 
photographs brings the illustration of the art of delineation up to the 
very latest point of progress. The Sculpture, though some few fine 
works have been secured, is far below the standard which should have 
been attained in such an Exhibition ; and this we reckon one of the 
greatest shortcomings of the scheme. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art, on the other hand, is singularly 
rich and comprehensive. Orf^vrerie and enamels, glass and pottery, 
ivories and glyptics, furniture and armour, are all thoroughly repre* 
sented. The collection is composed of innumerable specimens from a 
host of private contributors, in addition to the whole of the Soulages 
Cc^kction, Selections from the Herz collection, now in the possession of 
Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, and a large array of examples from the 
GoTemment purchases made at the Bemal sale, and from the British 
Museum. The arrangement of this immense mass of materials de- 
▼olved upon Mr. Waring, who has fulfilled his task, we think, as well 
as was possible, considering the enforced condition of keeping many 
of the contributions distinct from the main bulk of the Museum. 
But the general result is far from satisfactory. The glass cases are 
crowded, and it is very difiicult, or rather almost impossible, to pur- 
sue the examination of any one branch of art in a systematic way. 
A visitor must go from case to case, and from side to side, and end to 
end, of the £xhibition-building, before he can thoroughly see all the 
examples of any one sub-division of the collection. And what is 
worse still, there is no sufficient guide in the catalogue to direct the 
search, and the student is left to find his way as best he can. The 
cat^ogue of the Manchester picture saloons has been often, and 
deservedly, blamed for want of perspicuity and method; but the 
catalogue of the museum of ornamental art is worse still, because so 
exceedingly incomplete. We have no fault to find with the rapid 
summary of each branch of art that is represented, which Mr. Waring 
has compiled from Labarte's excellent " Handbook of the Arts of the 
Middle Ages ;" and we acknowledge that in most of the glasa cases 
a few of the most noticeable treasures are singled out by labels for the 
▼isitor's examination. But to make a collection of this kind useful, 
each article should be numbered and succinctly described in the cata- 
logue. Instead of which there are hundreds of things with no mark 
or ticket to distinguish them ; and judging from our own perplexity in 
examining the coUection, after some considerable previous acquaint- 
ance with objects of vertil, we could guess, even if we had not wit- 
nessed it, what must be the dismay of the majority of perscms who 
commenced their study of ornamental medinval art in the trackless 
intricacy of this wilderness of treasures. 

The glass manufactures, occupying Case A entirely, and portions of 
cases M and T, are the first which we shall notice in any detail. A 
lamp said to be of Arabian workmanship, belonging to Mr. Wyld, is 
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the only specimen of oriental glass that we ohaenred. The examiJea 
of Venetian art are more numerous, and are exceedingly beautiful. 
Delicacy of material, grace and fancy of form, and exquisite beauty 
of colour, have never been carried to a higher pitch of excellence than 
in this fragile manufacture. Some of the opal glasses here are of 
marrellous loveliness; and the recondite varieties of Venetian orna- 
mentation, the lace-work, the milk-white thread-work, the enamelling, 
engraving, frosting, &c., must be seen to be appreciated. Some tazzaa, 
with borders richly enamelled in peacock's feathers, struck ua par- 
ticularly : and we may mention a most noble basin, plate, and ewer, 
in laHidnio glass, contributed by Mr. R. Napier. The same gentle- 
man sends a surpassingly elegant ewer, enamelled, in green, with birds 
and flowers. The German drinking-cups in the collection are ex- 
ceedingly curious, being gorgeously enamelled with legends, and 
figures, and armorial bearings. These deep tankards are cadled 
" Wiederkoms," or ** Ck>me agains,*' by a sort of practical joke. The 
Bohemian glass, though prettily coloured, suffers much by its juxta- 
position in this case with the master-pieces of the furnaces of Murano ; 
and for the specimens of modern imitation we cannot say very much. 
The Venetian glass of the Soulages collection is of rare excellence, and 
the shapes of the slender goblets arrayed in case M are most charm- 
ing. But case T, containing the Government contribution, seems to 
us the richest of all in variety and grace. In particular an opal wine- 
glass, of exquisite delicacy of shape and hue, almost rivals a natural 
flower in its simplicity and grace. Here is a field in which our 
modem glass-blowers have much to learn. No approach has yet been 
made to the peculiarly artistic excellence of the manufacture of 
Venice. 

Case B is devoted to enamels, the assemblage of which is of great 
interest and variety. The earliest oriental style of this beautiful art is 
however not represented. Mr. Bereaford Hope's pectoral crosa; an 
undoubted Byzantine work of the tenth century, — a treasure formerly 
in the Debruge Dumesnil collection — is the most ancient work in 
cloisonn6 enamelling here exhibited. This cross, though of deep in- 
terest, is as rude in design and as coarse in workmanship as can be 
imagined. It is enamelled on both sides, but is now. unfortunately, 
in a broken and injured condition. Lord Hastings* noble book-cover, 
of Byzantine design, — of metal, with statuettes in a deep receaa in 
the middle of each side, and with some enamels at the angles, is another 
very interesting specimen. Add to these a series of pastoral ataff- 
heads from the collections of Lord Hastings, Mr. Beresford Hope, and 
the Kev. Walter Sneyd, and a multitude of plaques, candlesticks, 
pyxes, portatile altars, and shrines of the earlier Limoges ware in 
champ-lev^ enamel. 

For several centuries that centre of the Limousin manufacture must 
have poured over the whole of Western Europe an infinite supply of ar- 
ticles, for secular as well as for sacred uses, incrusted with thia cheap 
and brilliant ornamentation. And how mechanical the manufacture had 
become, — ^how much like the trade of modern Birmingham, for ex- 
ample, — may be seen in the curious circumstance, that several contri- 
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baton have sent to Manchester examples of a chasse enamelled with a 
picture of the martyrdom of S. Thomas of Canterbury — differing from 
each other in size and costliness, but of identical, or nearly identical^ 
design. The champ-lev6 process was in course of time superseded by 
an improved method originated in Italy, in which the outlines of the 
design were engraved and relieved on the surface of the metal, covered 
afterwards by a translucent coating of enamel. Admirable examples 
of this style are the enamelled patterns on the famous pastoral staff of 
William of Wykeham, from New College, which is one of the choicest 
treasures entrusted to the Manchester commissioners, and which in* 
deed is as much an example of the most finished orf^vrerie of the period 
as of the subsidiary process of incrustation. Other fine enamels are to 
be seen on the elegant covered cup from King's Lynn, and on the 
metal bands which ornament Lord Aylesbury's curious tenure-horn of 
Sevemake Forest. 

The next developement of enamelling at Limoges was an imitation 
in free enameUing of the paintings and engravings of the great Italian 
masters. This process is called en grieaUle ; and in works so executed 
the colours are no longer divided by the thin lines of metal which are 
found in the cloisonne and champ-lev^ enamelling. A fine specimen of 
this sort, the work of Leonard Limousin, is contributed by Lord 
Hastings. It is a diptych containing eighteen scenes from our Lord's 
life, and was formerly in the Debruge Dumesnil collection. There is 
also a remarkable series of enamels, painted en grUaille, representing 
scenes emblematic of the twelve months of the year, sent by Mr. W. 
M. Christy. But still more striking are the large oval medallions con- 
taining portraits, such as might be hung on a wall ; among which are 
likenesses of Jacques Amyot, the translator of Plutarch, Philip II.'s 
French wife, and Cardinal Charles- de Lorraine. This is an effective 
application of enamelling which might well be revived among us for 
the decoration of living rooms. The decadence of enamelling may be 
followed out in the remainder of the collection; but, except in the 
somewhat feeble floral patterns of the Cornelius shield, we observed no 
example of the modem revival of the art, such as might have been 
found in the workshops of Mr. Skidmore and Mr. Keith, and in many 
works of the best contemporary French goldsmiths. 

The Ceramic collection in Cases C, D. and £,. comes next in order. 
The first of these is devoted to the modern porcelains of Dresden, 
Sevres, Chelsea, Worcester, and other less known varieties. Case D 
contains Oriental china, some of which is most rare and beautiful. The 
Queen has contributed some vases of fine design and colour ; and in 
particular a noble jar in green ' crackle,' with an unperspective land- 
scape in light pink, and a pair of blue gourd-shaped bottles, covered 
with rich patterns. An amber-coloured crackle vase of Mr. Adding- 
ton's is another marvel of colour. Many of these delicate hues can no 
longer be produced in China itself, and the highest form of the art is in 
course of gradual decay in that country. From the Oriental porcelain 
we pass on to the Siculo-, or Hispano- Arabic pottery, — a dark blue 
ware, highly glazed, and covered with gold arabesque patterns. A fine 
jar of this manufacture is contributed by Mr. £. Falkener. Through 
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Majorca the art reached Italy, where in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury the potters of Gubhio. Peaaro, and Urbino. by their adoption of 
the best design procurable at the time, and by their masterly treat- 
ment of their glazes and lustres reached so high a pitch of perfection, 
that the commonest piece of their work is now redconed an art-trea- 
sure worthy of preservation in a cabinet. The ruby lustre of Maestro 
Giorgio may be seen to rare advantage at Manchester, especially in 
the Soulages and Bemal collections, and in Lord Hastings* contri- 
bution. This beautiful method of ornamentation is another process 
lost to art, and which it is to be hoped that the experiments of modem 
science will enable us to recover. The design of most of this Majolica 
is indeed miserably affected by the debasement of the Renaissance, and 
is not to be recommended for reproduction without considerable limita- 
tions. But its freedom and vigour, and above all its consistent em- 
ployment of the best procurable design for the common requirements of 
life, cannot be too highly praised. And the Staffordshire potteries 
have many a lesson of taste and fancy, as well as of mechanical pro- 
cesses, to learn from the love-tokens, fruitodishes, basins, and concetti 
of the Italian majolica. Before quitting Italy we must notice the 
handsome jars, vasi di spezerie, used by Italian shopkeepers, so artis- 
tically lettered and adorned, contributed by Mr. H. Dorlacher, and by 
the Department of Science and Art. Other rare Ceramic varieties 
also are sufficiently illustrated in this very complete section of the 
museum : for instance, the Henri Deux ware, contributed by Sir A. De 
Rothschild — a delicate white porcelain covered with minute black pat- 
terns ; Mr. Addington's fine ewer in Monte Lupo ware — a very dark, 
opaque, mottied brown colour ; and some specimens, good of their sort, 
— drinktng-cups with covers, — of the gr^ de Flandres. The northern 
wares are generally of coarse, ungraceful, and humorous design, — such 
as drinking- vessels in tiie shapes of a bear, a bird, or a vegetable ; and 
they are remarkable for an absence of coloured enrichments. Falissy 
ware is sui gienerie, and is thoroughly represented here ; and there is an 
ample display of Wedgewood ware — a manufacture less interesting in 
its actual and intrinsic merits than as being the first origin of that great 
developement of English pottery, which has given a name' to an im- 
portant district of Staffordshire, and to which we hope before long to 
owe, not only the successful revival of most lost processes, but the in- 
vention of new ones. 

The next section of the Museum of Ornamental Art embraces the 
crafts of the goldsmith, lapidary, and jeweller ; and in this branch the 
collection is truly magnificent, being gathered from cathedrals, colleges, 
civic companies and corporations, besides the crowd of individual con- 
tributors. It begins with oriental metal-work — ^Mr. Rohde Hawkins' 
vast rose-water dish, of mediaeval Persian style and date, of hammered 
latten, most minutely ornamented ; and an ewer and basin of similar 
workmanship, belonging <o Mr. Falkener, wrought with an open pat- 
tern. The minute arabesques and bold legends in the flowing Skuiri 
character on these pieces are most admirable for richness and delicacy. 
There is also some Chinese enamelling, contributed by Mr. H. Han- 
bury ; and two copper vases^ belonging to Mr. Beresford Hope, of 
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Onentml character, enamelled in a flowing pattern on a blue gronnd, 
must be noticed ; though they look — it must be added — much more 
like the work of the potter than of the metallurgist. A Russian folding 
plaque of four leaves, with Scriptural scenes, is more curious than 
beautiful. The Nuremberg salvers of hammered latten, furnished by 
Mr. D*£yncourt, Sir P. Egerton, the Duke of Buccleugh, and the Nor- 
wich Museum, are of great interest, from their size and workmanship. 
An early chrismatory, belonging to the Rev. W. Sneyd, must not be 
forgotten. In the more precious metals, the Manchester display is of 
unprecedented interest. The pastoral stafl^ of William of Wykeham 
has already been noticed. Bishop Fox's staff, from Ck)rpus Christ! 
College, Oxford, is scarcely inferior in value, covered as it is with deli* 
cate nielli on its knops and bands. It is impossible even to enumerate 
all the contributions from the Universities. Let us content ourselves 
therefore with noticing the engraved silver-gilt cup from Pembroke 
College, Cambridge ; two cups from New College ; the fine covered 
silver gilt Lady Margaret cup, from Christ College, Canibridge, and 
another magnificent covered cup of fine design from the same college ; 
and the exquisite drinking-cup, and the well-known small chalice, from 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Archbishop Parker's silver tankard, 
from Trinity Hall, Cambridge, is a treasure to the archaeologist rather 
than to the artist. The great Nautilus Cup from Windsor, attributed 
to Cellini, is indescribably delicate in execution, but the design is ro* 
coco ; and the other reputed Cellini cup, belonging to Lord Warwick, 
with its vigorous bas-relief of a battle scene, is likewise of mixed Re- 
naissance design, though of most masterly workmanship. We could 
have wished that some other specimens of Cellini's handiwork had 
been exhibited. Of the other plate exhibited in Case G, we may men- 
tion, as particularly interesting, the elegant salt-cellars, on feet, from 
Christ College, Cambridge ; and a horn mounted in silver, from Corpus 
Christi College, in the same University. S. John's, Cambridge, also 
contributes the Villiers ewer and rose-water dish, dated 1671, a fair 
specimen of the style of die time; with which may be com pared, the 
loving cup given by Charles II. to the Barber Surgeons' Com[)any. 
The same company has a far better loving cup, given it by Henry VIII. 
The Leigh grace-cup of the Mercers* Company is of early sixteenth 
century date and style. Finally, there is a large salver, exhibited by 
the Queen, in repouss^ work, with scenes in the middle, and a border 
of cabbage-roses of infinite coarseness of design. The maces from 
Norwich, Cambridge, and other municipalities, in this case, and from 
Lincoln and Oxford in case K, are curious, but generally of rather late 
date and poor design. The crystal ornaments set in metal are of un- 
usual beauty and refinement. In particular, Mr. Napier's rock-crystal 
ewer, on a lofty stem, with the handle formed of a flying dragon in 
delicate green enamelling, is a miracle of art. Near it are other ar- 
ricles of luxe in crystal, — fishes, birds, and monsters with gold settings, 
gemmed, engraved, chased, and enamelled with most capricious fancy. 
The elaborate fooling of Mr. Holford's sixteenth -century Venetian toy, 
in case K, — a chariot of gold, drawn by four horses, and full of masked 
figures keeping carnival, and inexpressibly rich in gems and ornaments 
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— 18 rather a waste of ingenuity ; and it ia a relief to turn to the curious 
utilitarian pewter- work of Briot, beautifully embossed and designed, 
and a signal instance of what real art can do in the most common and 
unpromising material. One plaque of this manufacture, with an ena- 
melled centre, is especially remarkable. Of more modern workman- 
ship, Messrs. Hunt and Roskell have furnished a rich coUection of 
" things to avoid :" massive salvers and wine coolers, and such like, 
with nothing whatever to recommend them but their barbaric bulk. 
The Cornelius shield presented to the Prince of Wales by the King of 
Prussia, is an exception. It is a real art- treasure, though its design is 
mixed, and in many respects unsatisfactory. The central head of our 
Lord in high -relief is powerfully wrought^ but the low- reliefs, and 
cameos, and enamelling, though pretty, are sometimes feebly composed 
and contrasted. Near it is an abominable shield, of vulgar modern 
English design. We regretted to see no specimens of the revived 
manufacture of church plate by Mr. Keith and Mr. Skidmore ; though 
a chalice, paten, and cruet, exhibited under the name of Messrs. OUi- 
vant and Botsford, witness to the late improvement of shape in these 
sacred vessels, but are decidedly second-rate in their workmanship and 
enamels. We wonder much that the good taste of the managers of the 
Exhibition did not exclude altogether the two or three discreditable 
*' testimonials" which, to the disgrace of modern English art, have in- 
truded themselves into the collection. The nielli at Manchester are 
highly instructive^ but not very numerous. A pax, reputed to be by 
Tommaso Finiguerra himself, is among Mr. Mayer's curiosities. Da- 
mascening and its kindred processes for ornamenting arms and armour 
may be studied to perfection in the Meyrick collection from Goodrich 
Ck>urt, which has been moved en masse to Manchester. Finally, the 
several collections comprised in the aggregate whole of the museum 
are particularly rich in steel- work of every sort.: locks and keys, 
knives and forks, and other articles of personal use, such «s scissors, 
snuffers, knockers, and nut> crackers. In particular, a most delicate 
pair of scales, in cinque cento metal- work, belonging to the Rev. W. 
Sneyd, must be here commemorated. Apostle-spoons of course are to 
be seen of every kind, and a thousand other things of greater anti- 
quarian than artistic value. We must not omit to notice the good in- 
tention and more than average success of Vechte's modem designs, ex- 
hibited by Hunt and Roskell, though we regret that his style is no 
better than a slavish imitation of the antique. 

Case H. introduces us to the terra cotta, bronzes, &c. Here are 
some statuettes of great merit : a head of Maximilian in low- relief, said 
to be by Albert Durer ; some carved saints in a stiff German style, be- 
longing to Lord Delamere ; some early reliefs in alabaster, and other 
heterogeneous examples. In this place we should notice perhaps the 
enamelled, terra cotta of Luca della Robbia, many specimens of which, 
of rare beauty, are assembled at Manchester. This is a kind of art in 
which Mr. Minton's revival has hitherto, we think, failed to rival the 
original. Of the figure triptychs, in wood or stone, so affected by 
German carvers, there are, dispersed about the Exhibition, numerous 
examples, of generally small merit, rudely enough cut, and coarsely 
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coloured. A G^erman statuette of a female saint, ugly in form and 
colour, and with the unutterable vulgarity of real hair affixed to the 
head, should have been rejected, as violating all laws of true art. 

Medallions and Glyptics form the next division of the museum ; of 
which we need only say, that the array of coins and medals, gems, 
cameos, intaglios, &c. , is very extensive, and exhibits many a triumph 
of art which cannot bat be instructive to such as are competent to 
learn. The ivories are so numerous, that a volume might be written 
about them. They range from the consular diptychs of the Pulsky 
collection to the modem crucifixes of Dieppe, through the successive 
stages of Byzantine, Mediseval, and Renaissance. Votive tablets, 
triptychs, religions statues or subjects, coffers, caskets, shrines, pastoral 
staves, rosaries, drinking- cups, combs, mirror-cases, horns, sword« 
handles, chess-men, and plaques, may be seen in abundance. There is 
no more beautiful ivory carving exhibited than a perfect pastoral staff, 
of fourteenth century design, with statuettes of the coronation of the 
Virgin in the crook, lent by Mr. Beresford Hope ; who also contributes 
perhaps the richest specimen of Renaissance ivory, in a magnificent 
plaque, fiill of minutdy carved subjects, representing hunting scenes. 
The Douce ivories in the Meyrick collection, and Mr. Mayer's ivories, 
ftom the Fej^rv^ collection, are full of interest. One collection of 
enormous dimensions, of sacred scenes, pierced into a retable, must be 
specially mentioned ; its size makes it monotonous and insipid. The 
elaborate Renaissance knife- handle and sheath, called after Diana of 
Poitiers, contributed by Lord Cadogan, and the Queen's two goblets, 
must not be passed over without notice. 

The remainder of the museum is too heterogeneous for accurate classi- 
fication. Furniture, and embroidery, and lace-work, seals and watches, 
and jewellery, miniatures, gems, models, and bookbindings, defy any 
strictly methodical description. We should think there were few pos- 
sible applications of art which have not their representative here. Ca- 
binets of tortoiseshell, of ivory, of ebony, of glass, of porcelain ; coffers 
of wood, of steel, of rude iron ; minute Byzantine crosses and carvings 
from Mount Athos ; chandeliers of glass ; chairs, sofas, and dressoirs ; 
tables of silver, and lecterns of brass ; tapestry, and sacerdotal vest- 
ments ; fire-dogs and fire-irons ; mosaics and parquetry ; cornices and 
bedsteads, enable us, with but little effort of imagination, to summon 
up a true portraiture of the ornamental fittings of the habitations of 
our forefathers. But the palace of crystal is somewhat unsuitable for 
this exhibition, and one longs for the picturesque chambers and corners 
and staircases of the Hotel de Cluny, in order to display properly 
so many treasures of mediaeval ornamental art. 

In conclusion we may add that the Oriental Court contains a rich 
collection of Indian and Chinese art. The art of the West has much 
to learn from the colouring of the East. Here may be seen carpets 
and hangings, silk, shawls, muslins and calicoes, metal-work and 
enamelling, gems, arms, pottery, lacquered ware, ivory carving and in- 
laying, and other works of extraordinary refinement and beauty. With 
which may be contrasted a case of richly- designed barbaric carvings — 
paddles and speais— by the savages of New Zealand. Two or three 
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ipecimeiu of modern carving are alone admitted : a bedatead by an un- 
taught carpenter, Charlea, of Wanington> rich, but nnchaate in de- 
sign ; a coarsely powerful buffet, called the • Akcot ' buffet, designed by 
Dwyers and some exquisite spedmens of the speciality of Wallis of 
I^uth,— ^birds, and flowers, and ivy, — miracles of skill and patience, 
with which may be compared the very successful, but still inferior, 
birds'-nest, by a French carver named Montreuil. 

Here we must bring to a dose our brief summary of the contents of 
the Manchester Exhibition. The speedy dispersion of so noble a col- 
lection cannot be contemplated without regret. Let us hope that its 
benefits may remain in the seeds of progress, sown in many a mind« 
Which may fructify ere long in the improvement and advancement of 
the criticism, as wdil as the practice, of art. 



AN ECCLESIOLOGICAL DAY IN MANCHESTER. 

« 

MAKCBxirn has more to shdw than its Art-Treasures' Exhibition, but 
unfortunately its ecclesiological developement is not the most con- 
spicuous external feature of its progress. There is a decided architec- 
tural movement in the great manufacturing capital, which unhappily 
has 'not taken quite the right direction, nor fallen into the best hands. 
The new Free-Trade Hall is sumptuous and convenient, but rather 
mongrel in its design ; and the immense warehouses that are being 
rebuilt in every direction, are too often monuments of ill- directed taste. 
Funds are abundant, excellent materials are at hand, and there is every 
desire to produce an architectbral success : genius alone is wanting. 
There is an enormous warehoune, for example, nearly finished in Portland 
Street, of palatial scale and of mudi architectural pretence. The style 
of it, however, is indescribably mixed and ambiguous, and a noble op- 
portunity has been thrown away. There is room for a real artistic 
progress in the rebuilding of so many vast magazines, and it is surely a 
Ipreat proof of the effetcness of the Classical or Renaissance styles, that 
neither novelty nor dignity of effect has been produced by so many 
teperiinents. 

Maincfaester, with its siliburbs, is so extensive, that a short visit 
enables a stranger to see but little of what works may be in progress 
in Hie outskirts of the city. We noticed no mills or factories in course 
of building or rebuilding. A few chimneys disguised as campanilas 
'•how, however Unsuccesafolly, an attempt to make these necessary ap- 
ipendages n little more ornamental than they generally are in a JUn- 
tjashire landscape. We have always di^amed thkt a mill, designed in 
an unaffected Pointed style, might be madie thoroughly beautiful, pic- 
turesque, and appropriate; mstead of the squalid and monotoDous 
acnes of uniforaiiy pierced walls which itxvatiably deform the outskirts 
-of a manuiiBctuiing town. Sudi la vision, however, is still a thing af 
the future. Manciiteter at leiaH wants die mui, as well as tiie wfll* to 
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make this esptrimcnt. We noticed Ttij few Attcmpte at eedalar 
Pointed design. One •mall set of offieee, teoeady rebuilt, near the 
heart of the eitj, would have been pimiseworthy, but for the i^ord 
exaggeration of its grotesque oorbels. A public-house near the cathe* 
dral. of somewhat earher date, was far more successful. The ' Oothio' 
▼illas in the suburbs are below critidsm, so ftur as onr observation ex* 
tended : two of them, with elaborate dog-toothed First-Pointed door- 
ways, are laughably bad. We had, however, an opportunity of seeing 
the inside of au important banking-house, which has been partially re- 
modelled in a better architectural style by Mr. Truefttt. The design 
of this had been engraved in one of the illustrated journals, and we 
found our previous expectations of its effect justified in the result. 

But what is doing in Manchester in the way of architecture move 
strictly ecclesiologicfd ? There seems to be considerable activity, and 
much building going on among the various religions bodies. It has 
sometimes been observed, that in our great manufacturing districts, tha 
Church occupies a less conspicuous position in regard to the sects than it 
does elsewhere ; that, in fact, the expansion of the Church being by the 
necessity of the case almost wholly accomplished by the voluntary piin^ 
dple, the different religious communities are more nearly on a levd 
with each other than in places where the increase of population haa 
been more gradual, and its wants have been met by the existing or- 
ganisatioB of the Establishment. We are inclined to doubt the truth 
of the remark as applied to Manchester ; where, from wl^at we saw, we 
should say that the Church of England fully maintained its prepon- 
derating dig^iQr- We spent a day in visiting every religious structure* 
of whatever communion, that fell in our way during two or three ex- 
cursions from the Exchange ; and we proceed to lay the results before 
our readers. It is necessary to repeat that, ior all we know, there may 
be other and better works in progress in other parts of the districtt 
which our time did not permit us to inspect. 

The cathedrsl claims the first place in our notice. Its interior is de* 
pressing .and discreditable in the highest degree. The men of Man- 
chester might weU have boilt a new church for their Bishop when their 
town became an episcopal see ; but they have not even subscribed a 
moderate sum for putting the old collegiate structure into decent re- 
pair. The building itself is stately and interesting ; but it is sordidly 
kept and miserably abused. The nave is pewed and galleried as a 
pariah church, the chanceL-arch being glazed up to its crown. AU 
honour to the efforts made some years since to improve its arrange- 
ments and to relieve its squalor by some decorative colour. The good 
work has not been carried on, and looks as if it were fast being undone 
by neglect and indifference. The choir, full of ancient canopied stalls 
of great beauty, is dirty and desolate ; and its neglected condition is 
made more apparent by ^e contrast of an unwieldy new throne set up 
on the south side by — as we understood — Mr. tiolden, the cathedral 
surveyor. Never was there a more incongruous or tasteless addition 
to an ancient choir. Forgetful of the spiry glory of the Exeter throne* 
the designer has here obtruded a dumpy, heavy, and ungainly com- 
position ; the moUfdl which is utterly out of harmony with the adjacent 
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Btalla, and in whicb the ornament is g^udy without richness, and Uie 
carving more like cast-iron than honest oak. A new glazed atone 
reredos behind the altar is very little better. The characteristics of 
the church would have pointed to a wooden altar-acreen, and we are 
tempted to regret the old tapestry reredos. The candlesticks and the 
ancient credence, relics of the better times of Manchester Churchman- 
ship, have been suffered to remain. Two stained glass windows by 
Wailes, of second-rate value, have been placed in the eastern windows 
of the choir aisles ; beneath one of which stands, fadng west, a statue 
of good Humphrey Cheetbam, who would certainly have wished him- 
self in another position. 

The Cheetbam Hospital and library, to the north of the cathe- 
dral, form a most attractive relic of old-world life. We trust this in- 
teresting building will be long preserved ; and record our hope that 
the enlargement of the school and library, which must some day be 
undertaken, and for which ample area exists to the south of the quad- 
rangle, will be intrusted to some architect who can do justice to the 
occasion. 

« Thence by the Bury New Road we paid a visit to a church lately 
commenced from the designs of Mr. J. S. Crowther — ^known to many 
of our readers as the associate of Mr. Bowman in the work on the 
Churches of the Middle Ages. 8. Alban's, Waterloo Road, which will 
be its designation, is intended, we believe, to be an experiment of a 
thoroughly free church, with no pew-rents, a collection being made 
instead after every service. We heartily wish the scheme success, and 
qan sympathise with the Churchmen of Manchester in their efforts for 
so good a cause. The building has not, as yet. made much pr<^ress ; 
the foundations are in, and the apse is about half built. The church 
will be well arranged, and its architecture — so far as we could judge 
from a hasty inspection of the designs, is highly cireditable to its 
author. We should have suggested the removal of the porches a litUe 
fiirther west ; but the architect, we heard, intended the west end of 
the nave and aisles for the reception of the chairs, when not in use. 
The chancel is to be stalled and screened, and its sanctuary will have 
much dignity. The east end abuts on the road on a considerable rise 
of ground. This picturesque inequality of level might with advantage 
have been more utilized. We should ha^e been glad to see the apse 
brought out to the limit of the ground, and so raised that the west end 
of the nave might range with the level of the soil, instead of being, as 
it is now, depressed below the ground line. But the church promises 
as a whole to be very successful. 

Very near this rising building is the chapel of the Greek communion 
— a mean and hideous conventicle-like structure, of small dimensions, 
and covered with stucco ornaments, including crosses. 

Returning to the Bury Road, we observe a pretentious Gothic struc- 
ture on the right hand. This is a Congregational meeting-house, de- 
signed by Mr. T. Oliver. The tower and spire fell down, we were 
told, before the work was finished, and have only just been rebuilt. 
The style is meant to be Geometrical Middle-Pointed ; the detail lean, 
but florid, — vulgarly abundant in pinnacles and crockets, ridge-crests. 
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and crops, ioBtead of crosses. The plan is a straddling nave, and a 
broad transept; and engaged at the south-west angle — assuming a 
correct orientation — is a tower surmounted by an octagonal lantern, 
overloaded with detail. Some natural carving, however, has been in- 
troduced on the capitals of the doorwaj. The west window is very 
showy, with corbel-heads of a crowned king and queen — a highly ap- 
propriate ornament for a nooconformist building. The interior is won* 
derful. Galleries surround three sides, supported on a kind of arcade 
with thin cast-iron shafts. On the fourth side is a budding apse, used 
for an orchestra — ^roofed in sham plaister groining, feebly polychromed* 
A platform projects into the area of the building, octagonal in plan* 
and fenced with a low stone rail, occupied in the middle by a gigantic 
stone pulpit on four shafts, with steps behind. Just in front of the 
pulpit, and directly facing the congregation, the platform -rail germinates 
into a kind of stone plinth, upon which is super-imposed a panelled 
quasi-altar. There is a seat for the minister behind it, under the 
pulpit and facing the people. The interior detail is altogether miser* 
able, and some crude stained glass matches the rest of the decoration. 

Thence we went to S. Paufs, Kersal Moor, into which, however, we 
could not gain admission : nor could we learn the name of its archi- 
tect. The church has been built some years, and stands in the middle of 
a well kept graveyard, in which are some memorial crosses. It is a rather 
poor Third-Pointed design, transeptal, with west tower and spire. The 
spire is octagonal, and sadly thin, pierced with spire-lights, and rising 
from within an embattled parapet : there is a pinnacled turret at the 
south-west angle. The roofs are too flat, and covered with blue slates ; 
the detail is mean, and the tracery almost Debased. There is an over- 
grown south-west porch, with a cabbage-like crop on its gable. The 
east gable of the chancel, however, has a cross ; and an exaggerated 
metal cresting to the chancel-roof tries to mend the effect of its de- 
pressed roof. The east window has some pattern stained glass. The 
masonry is irregular rubble. Altogether it is a well-meant but scarcely 
successful effort. 

Thence striking across to the Cheetham Hill Road, we came upon a 
most amusing application of a pseudo-First-Pointed front to an Inde- 
pendent meeting-house. A gigantic recessed arch, cL la Tewkesbury, 
comprises within it an exaggerated triple arcaded doorway, under an 
eccentric unequal triplet. At one angle is an attenuated octagonal 
turret. There is a transept ; the crest of which is a group of chim- 
neys with a conspicuous cowl, and a flag-staff does duty as the crown- 
ing ornament of the gable of a diminutive chancel-like excrescence. 

S, Luke's, Cheetham Hill, designed by Mr. Atkinson, is a building of 
some twenty years ago : an ambitious and somewhat imposing Third- 
Pointed structure, not without a feeling for the proprieties of a town 
church, with ample clerestory, coarse bold detail, and richly panelled 
and staged western tower, surmounted by a crocketed spire. The 
composition is by no means ineffective, and has a kind of rude strength 
about it. The chancel is utterly inadequate in size ; and the vestry 
does duty for a lady chapel. Here again we could not gain access to 
the interior. Some more recently built schools adjoin the churchyard, 
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of very commonplace design, with the abeurd ornament of a cioeeed 
arrow-slit in each gable. Hard by too it the Temple Hotel, lately 
built in a ^Qdo*Pointed style ! 

A frightful red-brick *' pantile *' chapel, with columniated portico, oa 
the left-hand side, as you return towards Manchester, is pointed out as 
the Jews' Old Synagogue. We shall soon reach their new Tabemade, 
now in course of erection. But first the Roman Catholic group of the 
church, dergy-house, and schools of S, Chad, arrests our steps. The 
advantage of combining several buildings in one group is here con- 
spicuous, and the result is dignified, though there is little architectural 
merit in the design. The church is large, and of fair Third-Pointed 
architecture : the presbytery behind is of somewhat better diaracter. 
At the south-west is a very decent massive tower, with large opea 
belfry stage : otherwise the style is scareely that of a town chuiefa« 
Some statues add much life to the exterior. The church was dosed, 
and a certain " high and dry *' look pervaded the establishment. The 
ground slopes rapidly to the east, and advantage has been taken of this 
in the design of the subsidiary buildings. But the schods must be 
accused of having a stone front and a brick back ; and balistraiia — 
still larger than those at S. Luke's— ornament each gable : an unae- 
countable perversion of ell ideas of keeping. The whde is common- 
place, and wanting in any signs of genius. Mr. Hadfield is the 
architect. 

Gross over the road to a portentous erection in red and white brick, 
recalling the crude colouring of the fia^ade of the Art Treasures* Palace. 
This is the Jews' Tabernacle, designed by a Mr. Salomons. The style 
is, if we may coin the term, Arabico-Teutonieo-Romanesque. AH thie 
arches are of the horse-shoe form ; with voaesoirs of white and re4 
brick. The plan is a parallelogram, with an apse. The whole exterior 
is divided by buttresses of red brick into recessed pands of white, each 
of which is pierced, in three stages, with three lights in tlie upper 
range, two in the middle, and a single one in what will be the under- 
croft of the building. The apse has on each face windows of two horse- 
shoe lights, with a eircle above, and angle shafts. The basement of 
the building splays outward considerably. The crypt is intended for a 
night school, and (as we were informed) a Sunday sehod. The effect id 
this structure is most queer and atbnormal. 

A tower of Rhenish Romanesque style, in red brick, ^th gabled 
top, attracted us to the small Roman Catholic chapel in Mulberry Street. 
It has no constructional ehanoel whatever, and the interior is gaudily 
ornamented, and most unorthodoxly arranged. The west fs^ade ia 
ambitions; having, besides the tower, at its south-west angle, a huge 
Romanesque portal beneath a triplet of round-headed lights, whidi in 
turn is surmounted by a wheel-window. The arches have voussoirs 
of alternate red and black bricks. 

Starting out for an expedition on the opposite side of Manehester, we 
find on the Stretford Road, just opposite to that unfortunate specimen 
of the last age. All Saints' Church, a very poor First-Pointed meeting- 
house, called S. Andrew's Free Church. All the strength of the design 
is thrown into the .fa9ade, in which three coarse, equal, open arches 
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form a kind of vestibiile, under a quadruplet of Mgbts, the gable beipg 
low, and flanked with pinnacles. The rest of the building has rude 
broad lancets, separated by pedimented bnttresBea* There is no pre- 
fence here to purity or correctness of style. 

The lai^e pile, with dignified tower and spire, looking like a minster, 
that faoea yon as you go towards the Exhibition Palace, is an Inde- 
pendent meeting. The plan has nave and aisles, transepts, a vestry in* 
stead of chancel, and south-western tower. The style is First-Pointed, 
and the general effect is one of some considerable merit. There is 
great height and massiveness ; and the large clerestory is bold and 
good, though the detail is careless, the lights unfoliated, and the bpt- 
treaaes exaggerated. It looks as though the designer had borrowed 
extensively from old buildings, and not fused his pUferings into a con- 
gruous whole. Behind diere is a range of Late-Pointed schools, not 
uideserving of praise. 

Further on there is a most singular architectural sham. A wretched 
Utde structure, used by the Irving^s, containing a mere nave and 
chancel, is being metamorphosed at its west end, which ilRces the roadi 
into the semblance^ of a miniature minster, by the addition of a tiny 
facade, representing a nave and aisles, with a bell-turret on the gable. 
There never was a more contemptible architectural vagary ; and the 
thing is ill done besides. 

It would be unfair to criticise by the standard of the present day 
such a work as Holy Trinity, Hvlme, built by Mr. O. O. Scott so far 
back as 1843. It is an imposing First- Pointed structure, sumptuously 
carried out ; . and the interior b striking and solemn. The plan con- 
tains clerestoried nave with wooden roof, two aisles, transepts, and 
small apsidal chancel ; and the effect is decidedly that of an urban 
church. The detail is far from satisfactory, but there is a mastery of 
style displayed in the design, which promised not untruly the future 
successes of its author. The arrangements are instructive. The sanc- 
tuary is properly fitted, and the altar — far too small, by the way — ^bears 
candles ; there is some timid polychrome in the lower panels of the 
apse. The choir, a surpliced one, occupies stalls in a kind of chorus 
cuntorwn^ advanced into the transept. The pulpit, of stone, on the 
north side, has been extended further west, rather clumsily, by another 
hand. A west gallery has also been added, not by the original archi- 
tect, since the erection of the church. The seats are open. A woodoi 
eagle serves for the lessons. There is a little armorial glass, of no 
l^reat merit. This church, with all its fanlts, has an historical value in 
the progress of the ecclesiological revival. 

A "detour to 3. Mark's^ in the City Road, was so much lost time. 
This is an insignificant Third-Pointed church, of meanest type and 
small scale. Vapid window tracery, dull buttresses, heavy parapets, a 
disproportionate chancel, and a dumpy west tower with batUemente. 
make up a most uninviting whole. The architect was Mr. Shellard. 

Not far from this is a far more interesting buildii^ S. Wilfiri^9,% 
IU»nan Catholic chnrdi, built by Pugin. h beara clear marks of tbe 
hand of a master, though merely a cheap chorch ia ved brick. Out?- 
aide, the simple briekwock is scarcely relieved by « foot of stone -quoin- 
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ing ; and the baaement of an engaged tower at the north-west angle 
remains unfinished. Inside the effect is simple and solemn. Here are 
the well-known low piers and tall arcades of which Pugin was so fond ; 
and the roof of the thinnest scantlings is such as few architects would 
venture to put up. The chancel and its aisles are screened and par- 
dosed ; and all the colour and decoration are reserved for them and 
their altars. In these windows also there is stained glass. The chancel 
is without stalls — ^very unlike the old churches of England. The whole 
area* of the nave and aisles is occupied with mean open fixed seats, 
divided by fixed barriers into various divisions. 

Hence our course led us back to the Stretford Road, where the mon- 
strous fafade of the new church of S. PauVs at once arrested us. The 
building is meant to be a cheap one. The side walls are blank, of red 
brick, and the clerestory is like those of the temporary churches to 
which we are accustomed round London. What induced the ill- 
advised projectors of the scheme to attempt a pretentiotts west front ? 
Here we have a great open arch under a huge traceried window, a mile 
too big for the gable that contains it. Above there is a truncated 
kind of squat tower. A coarse stringcourse, strangely interpenetrating 
mouldings, needless corbels, and a cabbage-ltke crop, make an inde- 
scribable whole ; and on each side an overgrown aisle window threatens 
to burst the narrow limits of its confining gable. We have seldom seen 
a greater failure. 

Onwards, through a pleasant suburb, to S, Margarefs, WhaUetf 
Range, a church of considerable interest, built in 1848 by Mr. J. P. 
Harrison. It is a very good specimen of a rural church, simple and 
unaffected, with much artistic character, carefully designed and worked 
out. The style is a rather late Flowing Middle- Pointed : the plan has 
chancel, with vestry and organ- chamber on its north side, nave, aisles, 
and western tower. There is a small, plain clerestory, and a good 
north-western porch. The roofs are rather low, covered with tiles blue 
and red, and the ensemble has much of the effect of an old church. The 
parapets are plain; the tower, which is well- proportioned, carries an 
octagonal crocketed spire, pierced with lights, and of unusually agree- 
able outline. Inside, the detail is good ; the piers octagonal, and the 
arcades, of four arches, well moulded. The roofs, of open timber, are 
plain. The internal arrangements were originally excellent, but have 
unfortunately been interfered with. The altar is too small, but it re- 
tains its vestments. There is a tile reredos ; and a large credence- 
shelf bracketed out on the north side. A light, short brass rail is fixed 
in the middle of the sanctuary- step, leaving the sides free. This is not 
the best arrangement. The seats are stalliform ; but are no longer 
used for a choir. A reading-pew has been needlessly introduced, and 
a wooden eagle disused and banished to the vestry. The pulpit, of 
stone, is on the north side. The font, of inferior design, octagonal in 
shape, stands near the north-west door. All the seats are low and 
open, and are fixed on a wooden floor, which is level with the tiled 
passages. The east window has stained glass, with the Crucifixion 
and attendant saints, of dark tinctures, but very fair design. The 
woman of Samaria and our Loan in the west window in the tower is 
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less SttCceasfiiL The aisle-lights have flowered quarries. This charch 
is altogether one of high merit. 

Hence we retrace our steps to the latest and most important deve* 
lopement of ecclesiology in Manchester, — the new church of S. Mary» 
JIulme, nearly completed, at the sole cost of Mr« Tatton Egerton, from 
the designs of Mr. Crowther. This is in many respects a most inte* 
resting building. It is a thorough town church, of unusually large 
dimension; measuring about 140 feet in length, 66 feet in total 
breadth, and 79 feet in height. The interior effect is truly magnifi« 
cent. The style is Early Geometrical Pointed. The plan comprises a 
derestoiied nave and two aisles, the arcades being of five arches, and 
the tower engaged at the west end of the north aisle, forming a bap- 
tistery beneath, and a clerestoried chancel, of equal height with the 
nave, communicating by arcades of three with its two aisles. The 
easternmost bay of the north chancel-aisle is meant for an organ- 
chamber ; the one opposite to it, on the south side, is the sacristy. 
The chancel-arch, of great size and good proportions, has banded and 
clustered shafts of First-Pointed character ; and the piers of the ar« 
cades in the chancel are also banded and clustered. The capitals are 
rather injured by the presence of a narrow nail-head moulding, which 
is rather a feeble prettiness than an additional ornament. . The window 
tracery is, however, of bold character. The east window is very large, 
of six trefoiled lights, each group of three having a circle filled with 
trefoils in the head ; and a large twelvefoiled wheel- window occupies 
the head of the whole composition. The great west window, equally 
lofty, is of five lights, with a circle in the head filled with seven cinq- 
foiled circlets. The clerestory windows are formed by two adjacent 
couplets of lights, with quatrefoil above, and shafted hoods. The 
roofs are of timber, well designed, and the principab in the nave have 
hammerbeams ornamented with large flying angels. Will it be be- 
lieved that, in a church of this magnitude and costliness, all the internal 
work, — shafts, arch-moulds, &c., — with the sole exception of the 
chancel-arch, are run in plaister ? This is altogether the most unac- 
countable vagary in modem church-building within our experience ; 
and it cannot be sufficiently regretted, as detracting from the great 
merits of this fine work. The entire absence of colour is another 
lamentable peculiarity. Not even are there any coloured tiles on the 
floor ; and there is not a scrap of marble or constructional polychrome 
about the church. Sculpture too might well have been admitted in a 
building of these pretensions. The arrangements are only partly com« 
plete* The chancel-arch is spanned by a lofty screen, of elaborate 
design, but scarcely open enough, executed in deal. The chancel has 
returned stalls and subsellse. A rich pardose screen shuts off the 
east bay of the south chancel -aisle .for the vestry ; but the other arches 
of the chancel arcades are unfortunately without screens. The levels 
are good. The sanctuary arrangements and reredos were not finished. 
The nave has simple fixed open seats of deal, with wooden floors on 
the same level as the flagged passages. The pulpit is yet to come. 
The area is lighted admirably by noble gas-standards, manufactured by 
Skidmore ; and a row of n€My wrought burners on the crest of the 
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thancel-screen adds mueh to its beauty. Going outside* tlie tower and 
spire, though well-composed, are rather wanting in bulk ; and the spire 
in particular is somewhat too attenuated. The increase of ornament 
•towards the top of the tower deserves special commendation. At the 
«ast angles of the nave, and also of the nave-aisles, are torret-stair* 
cases ending in pinnacles : these admit to the roofe, for purposes of 
repair, without the necessity of using ladders. The buttresses on the 
outside are uniform, and have pedimented heads ; and the intermediate 
wall spaces are recessed under corbelled parapets. There is room 
for ten bells, but only one is yet provided. Upon the whole, we have 
aeldom seen so fine a modem church as this. It reflects the highest 
credit on its architect, who has well seconded the munificence of the 
founder. The great drawback, of the use of plaister instead of atone 
in the interior, is irremediable ; but there is no reason that colour and 
-sculpture should not be added at a later time. In spite of its cold- 
ness, the present coup'tTM of the interior is really impressive, from its 
vast area and height, and abundant light. The chancel- screen, by its 
txmtrast, doubtless adds to the effect both of height and length. We 
are delighted to see this important feature of church arrangement ; bat 
shoidd have counselled the selection of a somewhat less dose design. 

With this church we closed our ramble among the churches of Man- 
chester. 



A MODERN BASILICA. 

7b the Editor of the Bedenologi^. 

Sib,— ^Though all your readers must admit your perfect freedom from 
bigotry in the advocacy of Pointed architecture, I cannot help regret- 
ting that the erection of basilicas should receive so little countenance 
at your hands. By their great economy of room, and their great in- 
ternal capabilities of ornament, they seem to be exactly fitted for town 
churches in a smoky climate ; and under the treatment of able archi- 
tects might solve the problem which now so often presses on enthu- 
siastic church builders in great towns, how to produce an efiective 
church with the narrow means, and the still narrower area, which are 
generally at their command. What a waste of resources it is, now, to 
spend money on pinnacles, which are eclipsed by every neighbouring 
chimney, — on stone porches or facings, which ten years of smoke will 
reduce to the forlorn condition of Mr. H. T. Hope's house in Piccadilly, — 
on graceful tracery^ which only gladdens the eyes of the siz-and-thirty 
Irish families who pig in the adjoining alley I Of course, if a man 
can command a place all to himself, like the builder of S. Clement 
Danes, or if he has money enough to run up a beautiful spire to the 
height of a landmark, like the munificent founder of All Saints, he may 
fairly consider himself in a position to spend his resources upon ex- 
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^mal omamenUtioD ; bat in all ordinary caeea he bad better give up 
the pleasure of gratifying the few occupants of neighbouring windows, 
who are in a position to appreciate his architecture, and be content 
with the external hideousnets of a basilica. We have* I believe, but 
one true basilica in England* viz.» that built by Mr. Sidney Herbert; 
and that is unfortunately in a conspicuous position in the middle of a 
beautiful Talley. Now nothing can be more hideous than a rural 
basilica. -The one in question, to a distant spectator, looks like a rail- 
way station married, by some strange caprice* to a shot>tower : and, 
to make matters worse, the same landscape takes in the distant spire of 
Salisbury. 

These thoughts were aroused in me by a visit to one of the most 
modem examples of a basilica, the church of S. Bonifacius, at Munich, 
It is of the severest and most ancient type, being very similar in general 
plan to S. Paolo fuori delle Mura, at Rome. Externally it certainly 
has nothing to attract you. So unobtrusive is it, that standing at the 
end of the Karl Strasse in which it is situated, you cannot see that 
there is a church in the street. As you come near it, you see a red 
brick building, which, having a pillared portico, bears the closest pos- 
sible family likeness to one of the Oreat Northern coal- sheds ; or, it 
might be, to such a church as Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright would build 
in a joint fit of religious enthusiasm. But it is very different when 
you enter. On each side a forest of grey Tyrolese marble pillars, 
dividing off the four aisles ; the soffits of the round arches they sup- 
port glowing with gorgeous polychrome. Above, on the wide tri- 
forium-like ^ce below the clerestory windows a succession of masterly 
frescoes depicting the history of S. Boniface ; and in front, the vast, 
broad, dear, marbled nave, with nothing to break the space until the 
eye rests on the high bema, and on the severe though costly altar in 
the apse. No one who had been previously visiting the ordinary lion 
churches of France and Germany, would believe that they were in a 
Roman Catholic church : the covp^d'ail is so severe, — so sumptuous, 
without being tawdry. Either the good taste of the Benedictines, or the 
involuntary effect of the severe Basilican style, has banished all Roman 
frippery from the church. There is none of the laces and the vases, 
•" the flounces and the furbelows," of which Pugin used to complain so 
sorrowfully. The exclamation which breaks from you is, *' How mar- 
vellously clean !" There is scarcely an image in the church ; and 
what conduces still more to this effect, is the absence of little project- 
.ing side chapels,— corners of nastiness, in which wax dolls and tinsel 
decorations luxuriate unchecked. All the confessionals are ranged 
modestly and unobtrusively against the side walls ; and what benches 
there are are confined to the further aishs. At the end of these are 
two altars, and behind them pictures by distinguished masters ; one of 
the Virgin's coronation, and the other of S. Stephen^s martyrdom. It 
.is needless to say that the high altar is surmounted by a simple cru- 
cifix, and does not present that pyramid of angels and cherubs swim- 
ming in the air, which is the ordinary type of a Continental reredos. To 
heighten to the utmost the symmetrical effect produced by the banish- 
.ment of choir and rood-screen, and chapels and side altars, even the 
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pulpit is consigned to the msles, and is moved forward into the nave on 
a little railway whenever it is wanted. The clergy of course sit in 
the apse. 

It is possible that this studied simplicity may sometimes jar in a per- 
plexing manner with the rank multiplicity of Roman services. The 
style of architecture which served the purposes of S. Jerome's time 
may well be out of unison with the developements of later days. But 
it struck me forcibly that no style could be better suited to our own 
service^ in which simplicity is studied to a fault. The cleanness, the 
staidness, the sober richness were out of keeping at Munich. Their 
true religious latitude was London. 

I am» sir, your obedient servant, 

A Pbactical Man. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OP 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A CoMMiTTBB Meeting was held on Monday, June 8th. The secre* 
tary stated the welcome intelligence that the church of Oakham, 
one of the finest in the Archdeaconry, and which has long been in 
a state loudly calling for repair, was about to be restored in a very 
complete manner, under the superintendence of Mr. G. 6. Soott. 
The munificent sum of £800 was offered, through the secretary of the 
society, to the Vicar, on condition of the works being commenced at 
once, and of the plans being approved by the committee of the Archi- 
tectural Society. The offer has been accepted, and Mr. Scott has 
made a report on the fabric, estimating its restoration in oak at £4,640. 
Towards this about £3,500, including the £800, has been already re- 
ceived; and the committee have great pleasure in being allowed to 
participate in so great a work, and feel confident that, under so able an 
architect, they will have no difficulty in giving their sanction to the 
plans proposed. In no part of the Archdeaconry are there finer 
churches than in the county of Rutland ; and it may be hoped that 
the restoration of the noble church of the county town will prove an 
example for many neighbouring churches to follow. 

The Rev. G. Malim, Vicar of Higham Ferrars, and T. J. Starling, 
Esq., churchwarden, attended with Mr. Slater, architect, to explain 
the plans for the restoration of Higham Ferrars church, lliey include 
the rebuilding of the north aisle of the nave, the re-roofing and re- 
seating of the entire church, and a general restoration of the decayed 
portions ; but it is proposed to adhere to existing forms, and to pre- 
serve intact the rich stalls and ancient pavement of the chancel. So 
great a work has not yet been undertaken in the Archdeaconry since 
the institution of the society ; and as it was the first church described 
in the volume of the " Northamptonshire Churches," it has an especial 
interest fo^ the members of the society. The collegiate character of 
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this church, and ito great size, render its restoration a most expensive 
work. The architect's estimate is £5,000 ; and, conaidenog the small 
number of inhabitants, and that there is no resident landowner, the 
spirit with which the work has been taken up cannot be too much 
comnaended. Earl Fitzwilliam gives £1,000; the inhabitants have 
raised by voluntary subscription £1,500; and All Souls' College, out 
of the love it bears to the birth-place of its founder, has generously 
added £^00 ; while several of the present and past fellows have pro- 
foised to aid in collecting the deficiency of £2,300 still remaining. 
Under the pressing circumstances of the case, and in appreciation of 
the efforts which the parishioners are making, the committee of the Ar- 
chitectural Society have resolved on recommending the undertaking to 
the county and the public ; and the secretary was requested to draw 
up a resolution embodying the feeling of the committee. The work is 
to be done in the best material and character; nor on any other 
grounds than that of carrying it out in a manner worthy of the noble 
fabric and its historical interest, could any general appeal hope for 
success. As it is, the same liberality which has already rescued so 
many churches in this archdeaconry from desolation and destruction, 
may be fairly expected not to fail in the present instance. The cha- 
racter of Mr. Slater, whose restorations of Islip and Stanwicke churches 
have made him known to the neighbourhood, and his success in gain- 
ing one of the prizes in the Constantinople church competition, guar- 
antee the efficient execution of the work. 

An account of the Lancoln meeting, which was attended by several 
members of the society, was given by the secretary, who also stated 
that the associated societies had elected the Rev. £. Trollope for their 
secretary of publication, and that the joint volume will appear early in 
1858. 

A Committee Meeting was held August 10th. The plans of Little 
Addington church, for the restoration of the roof and reseating the 
church, were exhibited by Mr. £. F. Law, architect, who attended to 
explain them. They were highly approved. By their adoption the 
engaged tower arches will be opened, and this remarkable feature of 
the church brought to light. The seats are all uniform and o])en, 
and the chancel is to be properly arranged. The position of the pulpit 
was altered, with the concurrence of the architect, who also agreed to 
the suggestion of placing the font to the west of the north-west tower 
pier. 

• Mr. Law also exhibited plans for the reseating of Market Har* 
borough ct^urch. The seats are to be all lowered, the square pews 
removed, and all made to face eastward. The pulpit and reading, 
desk, and clerk's desk, at present blocking up the east window and 
alt|ir, are to be removed, and the chancel correctly seated in oak. An 
organ chamber, which the committee strongly advised should be en- 
larged, in which view the architect coincided, is to be thrown out 
at the north-west bay of the chancel. In both these churches very 
improved appearance and accommodation will be gained by tbe proposed 
alterations. 
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The ground-plan for Oakham churchy about to be re-roofed aod re*- 
seated under Mr. O. G. Scott, was examined and approved generally ; 
but several points were left for the further consideration of another 
meeting. 

Designs for a mansion now being built near Stamford, and for a 
new tower and porch for a church in Huntingdonshire, were exhibited 
by Mr. £. Browning, architect, of Stamford. 



WORCESTER DIOCESAN AND BIRMINGHAM ARCHITEC 

TURAL SOCIETIES. 

Joint Mkbtino. 

Lord Ltttblton, the President for the morning, took the chair on 
August 12th. Confessing his own want of close acquaintance with 
architectural studies, he expressed the pleasure he felt on learning that 
the task of delivering an inaugural address would devolve on the Arch- 
deacon of Coventry. But though he was ignorant of architecture, no 
one more keenly enjoyed the contemplation of architectural worics, and 
he hoped he should benefit by hearing the papers read, examining die 
beautiful works disposed around that room, and by revisiting on the 
following day those splendid Coventry churches with which he was fis- 
miliar some years ago, when he frequently passed through Coventry, 
but more than the spires of which he had never seen since the railway 
was opened. He then called upon Archdeacon Sandford to deliver the 
inaugural address. 

The Ven. Archdeacon said he felt that his office in some degree con* 
nected him with the object of the meeting, llie object for which they 
had met ought to interest not merely the architect, the antiquarian, or 
the historian, but also every lover of his country and friend of litenu 
ture ; and in the union of these two societies, which he rejoiced to tee, 
they came together not merely as artists and amateurs, but as persons 
feeling a lively interest in the honour of their native land, and the 
Church to which they belonged. He confessed that he felt some dis- 
trust on that occasion, for to do justice to archsBology would involve 
greater learning and research than he could pretend to. Still the great 
interest which the society possessed, its vast and varied stores of infor- 
mation, and the great practical benefit which it conferred, could not 
fail to be appreciated even by one uninitiated like himself. Arohseo- 
logy had proved valuable to the annalist, to the lawyer, to ^e theolo- 
gian, and to the church restorer, and it was in the last-named point of 
view that he proposed to consider it. He was a hearty supporter of 
societies of that kind, and he was a member of the Worcester Arq^ii- 
tectural Society, because he looked u]K>n them in a certain degree as 
handmaids of religion. In his younger days there were no such 
societies as these, and every one knew to what a low ebb ecclesiastical 
architecture was some few years ago reduced. At that time very little 
was cared about architectural restoration, and there was no saying 
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what valnable carvings and atitiquities were turned out of churches in 
those days. The sacred fonts were turned into nothing better than 
common dustholes» and parochial papers, old manuscripts, and such 
records, which were required to be put out of the way, were placed 
under the Communion-table. Indeed, he remembered an architect de- 
vising a very wise scheme for converting the Communion-table into a 
large stove for heating and ventilating a church. It was the band of 
the artut which conferred value on a work, and a thing was not neces- 
sarily unworthy because it was cheap, nor grand because it was costly. 
A vessel of clay might be more precious than one of gold, and an edi- 
fice of brick than marble. He wished particularly to impress this upon 
their attention, and he thought the Worcester and Birmingham So- 
rieties would best aid the interests and requirements of the present day 
by encouraging a chaste and inexpensive style of architecture, and set 
their faces against extravagance in decoration and ornament. At the 
close of the Archdeacon*s speech, 

Mr. John Powell (of the firm of Hardman and Co.) read a paper on 
** Ancient Stained Glass." Mr. Powell set out with the distinct pro- 
position that modem workers in stained glass were only safe so far as 
they followed the principles of the older artists, whom they had never 
yet been able to equal, much less to excel. Even the mechanical ar- 
rangement devised six centuries ago for fixing stained windows was the 
best that could be used, and was still employed, while the windows 
themselves, in their gem-like brilliancy and their perfect adaptation to 
their intended purpose, put modem works completely to shame. 
Taking necessarily the three requisites of a beautiful window— colour, 
design, and drawing — Mr. Powell proceeded to show how the old 
glass-workers (by whom he meant the thirteenth century artists) ex- 
celled in all these qualities. Their colours were purer and simpler, 
they were content to let effect depend upon harmony of arrangement, 
rather than on intense glaring colour. Under the second head — design 
— ^Mr. Powell utterly denied the propriety of attempting to make 
painted windows look like pictures. Windows were intended to admit 
Nght, and the design must, therefore, not be incongruous with this 
quality. The windows produced at Munich were amongst the finest 
specimens of mere glass painting, but they were pictures, false in prin- 
dple as windows, because the eye was diverted from their true use, 
and led to regard them simply as works of art, out of place in a church. 
Contrasting these windows with ancient glass, Mr. Powell found a su- 
periority in the latter painfully discreditable to the former. The draw- 
ing of figures on ancient glass he defended on the ground that the 
conditions of transmitted light demanded an heraldic style of treat- 
ment : the uses and beauty of the window would be destroyed by 
making it resemble an easel picture, and such treatment would utterly 
unfit it for its natural place as part of an architectural construction. 
As, therefore, it was impossible to make windows into finished pictures, 
it was better to use conventional forms, because such forms enabled the 
artist to adhere more closely to the uses of his work. — The paper was 
received with loud applause, but some disappointment was felt that no 
time was allowed for discussion, some gentlemen present being strongly 
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disposed to controvert Mr. Powell's vi^WB» whilst others were equally 
desirous to support him. 

Mr. W. C. Aitkea then read a paper on " Metal-work." He said 
that works executed in metal should have a distinctiye character about 
them, differing in treatment from that imparted when the work is exe- 
cuted in other materials, such as wood, glass or stone. In metal work, 
the ductility and tenacity of some of the metals, the value, colour, and 
power of refraction in others, were elements which ought to be consi- 
dered in the design and execution. Nothing was more common in our 
day than to see the conditions reversed — to see imitations in cast iron 
of what should be wrought — a form copied in the most fragile of metals 
which was originally produced in the most ductile — or attempts made 
to substitute by means of the moulder*s art the triumphs of the ham- 
merman's skill. In the ancient and middle-age works the conditions 
were rarely reversed. Fitness in purpose and in material was observed, 
and ornamentation was always subordinate to the purpose. Sacred 
history proved this. In the preparation of the metal work for the Ark 
of the Tabernacle, and for Solomon's Temple, those portions exposed 
to much wear and tear, or which were required to sustain great weight, 
were of a solid and substantial make, while those for a merely orna- 
mental purpose were slight. To show the success to which the art of 
casting at that early period had been carried, it was mentioned that the 
weight of one of the castings of a pillar in the Temple must have been 
equal to twenty tons, or nearly that of the casting of the cylinder of 
the hydraulic press which raised the tube of the Britannia Bridge. 
After showing, that iron was known to the inhabitants of the ancient 
world, Mr. Aitken pointed out how thoroqghly art became the hand- 
maid of religion in the early and mediaeval times, and how the precious 
metals were especially pressed into the service of the Church. He ad- 
duced many curious and interesting facts illustrative of this, and gave 
details of the processes of beating-up, enamelling, embossing, parcel- 
gilding, &c., involved in the production of works in the precious metals. 
Works in bronze and brass were then treated of, many excellent ex- 
amples of which, he remarked, were in the room. The use and inten- 
tion of the thing required had been well studied in the construction. 
Iron working was then alluded to. Doubtless the skill of the hammer- 
, man had decreased with the more general resort to the casting of iron 
, into form ; but it should be borne in mind that iron when cast was 
necessarily fragile, and that in it they lacked the crisp sharp edges and 
deep overlays which were produced by the hand of the intelligent 
blacksmith, while the repetition of the same pattern by casting became 
painful to the eye, and was in the end subversive of all desire for new 
and elegant forms. Mr. Aitken illustrated this in various ways, and 
by many good examples of ancient and modem workmanship, deducing 
from the former the necessity of our following them, not because they 
were old, but because they were true. The discoveries of science had 
placed in our hands certain appliances which we should use wisely and 
well, and the examples then in the room were ample evidences that 
ability was not wanting in order to produce works quite equal to those 
of bygone times. 
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After ftD exennioQ to A«ton» the meeting reaBsembled aader the 
presidency of Mr. F. Em nov. President of tibe Birmingham Architec- 
tural Society. 

Mr. J. H. Chamberlain then read a paper on *' Truth and Falsehood 
in Architecture ;'* during the reading of which he elicited hearty 
cheers by his warm denunciation of all architectural shams — both of 
]»inciple and construction. 

A very learned paper,. <^ On the Heraldic Cross^" illustrated by 
drawings, was next read by the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, Rector c^ 
Sutton Coldfield ; who was followed by Mr. W. Harris, with a paper 
on " The Hbtoric Uses of Architecture." 

This portion of the proceedings was closed by an address from the 
Rev. C. H. Boutell, on "The Competitions for the proposed Govern-* 
ment Offices and the Wellington Monument," in which unsparing 
ridicule was cast on the rococQ features of the so-called Italian style 
adopted for the former, and utter want of appreciation of Christian 
monuments displayed by the designers of the latter. 

The proceedings on Thursday were commenced by the reading of a 
paper on S. Martin's Church, within that edifice, by Mr. A. Davidson. 
The date assigned to the church from a capital of one of the piers stiU 
remaining in its original condition was that of Early Decorated, the 
first mention of it appearing in the valuation of Pope Nicholas, in 1291* 
The dimensions of the old chaitcel — about fifty feet in length — were 
pointed out, and the positions of the chantries in the aisles. After a brief 
reference as to the appearance of the church about the time of Charles 
I., the internal arrangements were described as they were shown, by the 
vestry books, to exist in the reign of Charles II. The church at this 
period had five galleries I and the east end of the north chancel, caUe4 
" the master's chancel," was considered to identify that spot with th^ 
altar of the Guild whose possessions are -now enjoyed by the Free 
School. The alterations of 1690 were next briefly alluded to, thq 
absence of all reference to them in the accounts being regarded as i^ 
proof that the expense had been defrayed by voluntary contributors. 
The alterations of 17S3 in the chancel, with the opening of a second 
row of windows in the nave aisle, and the new roofing of the nave in 
1740. were then described, together with the extensive changes of 
1786. so graphically referred to by Hutton. The church plate was 
exhibited, the most ancient portion consisting of two chalices, bearing 
the inscription R. D. 1630, and which were identified as having been 
the gift of a London tradesman named Dukesayle. The massive* 
flagons, salvers, and patens, which simply bear a Latin inscription*, 
importing their dedication to Gon and the Church of S. Martin, were^ 
shown to have been the gift of the parishioners in 1708, and to have 
cost £80. 16s. 6d. ; and a small beaker bore the date of 17^4. The 
probable external features of the church were next briefly noticed ; and 
the company then inspected the monuments, and excunined as far as 
time would permit the earlier parish registers. Considerable interest 
was excited by an entry in one of the vestry books, of a certificate 
given by the rector and churchwardens in 1683, for the King's touch 
for the evil. 
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The visitors next made an excursion to Coventry. The party having 
assembled in S. Mary's Hall, the Rev. W. Drake briefly sketched the 
history of the building from its foundation by Henry VI. 

Mr. Scott, to whose charge the restoration had been committed, 
pointed out the beauties of S. Michaers church. He directed atten- 
tion to the broad double aisles, to the grand apsidal termination of the 
chancel, to the carved stone altar screen, which seemed to have been 
carried round the whole chancel, and to the noble tower, which with 
its spire rises to the height of more than three hundred feet. The 
church was built partiaUy in the reign of Richard II. by William and 
Adam Boteler, brothers, and merchants at Coventry. The remaining 
and larger portion seems to be of about Henry VI. 's time. One of 
the chapels— S. Catherine's, at the east end of the north aisle — ^is still 
in nearly perfect preservation ; its screen and stalls remain, but the 
fdtar has given way to an ugly table railed oflP to serve as a Consistory 
Court. The stalls in this chapel are very remarkable for the carvings 
on the misererss, or folding seats, and for the quaint devices on the 
arms of each stall. In the south aisles, near the Drapers' Chapel, the 
visitor may notice, in three altar tombs, the gradual declension of 
Gothic, through Renussance, into the pedantic Jacobean, a style so 
tasteless that it might have derived its origin as well as its name from 
James the First. 

The Coventry Committee next conducted their guests from S. Mi- 
chaePs to Trinity. This church could not have been more perfect on 
the day of its completion — in fact, the hand of the restorer seems to 
have made too clean a sweep, and those who knew the church before 
the change, although they rejoiced to see it saved from neglect, felt 
as though they were looking at a new building, and missed something 
of the reverend dignity inseparable from old age. The roof colour, 
copied no doubt literally from the traces of ^e original decoration 
remaining on the beams, was so painfully bright that it became neces- 
sary to stain the clerestory windows with a tone so deep with yellow 
that they seem constantly to transmit a lurid sunlight; and the 
fine old font suffers from the bright colour with which it is overlaid. 
One or two interesting features of the church also have been — against 
the wishes of the architect — destroyed, in order to obtain more room. 
For instance, the removal of a curious gallery chapel in the south 
transept has left that part of the church needlessly bare ; and many missed 
with regret the arches of a chapel on the north side of the choir. 
These arches were remarkable for their hagioscopes — slits which 
enabled a person standing in the chapel to see the high altar in the 
chancel. 
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CHURCH RBSTORATIONS. 

S. Mary and 8. Nicholas, Etchingham, Smms*.— >Tho8e of our leaden 
irho will look back to the collection of Ecclesiological Notes which we 
published some years ago, will find a copious account of this striking 
church in East Sussex, which was anciently collegiate. We may now 
briefly state that it is remarkable for its ground-plan, — a clerestoried 
nave of two bays with aisles, massive centrsl tower and lantern form- 
ing a third nave bay, the nave aisles being prolonged to the line of the 
chancel-arch in lieu of transepts, and the clerestory continued, and an 
aisleless chancel ; for the style, flowing Middle- Pointed* with so much 
of Flamboyant as to raise strong suspicion of a foreign architect ; for 
the gprandeur of its proportions (in all respects but the shortness of the 
nave) favouring the same presumption ; for the preservation — though 
in a state of great decay— -of its chancel fittings ; and finally for tJ^e 
founder's brass (the Baron of Etchingham, or " Bchyngham,") contain* 
ing the exact date, 1386, of the building of the actud church. Until 
last year this church, though sufficiently famous to have been measured 
and drawn first by Mr. Carpenter, and then by Mr. DoUman, and often 
quoted in ecclesiological books, continued in a state not only of squalor, 
damp, and wretched fitting, but of positively dangerous dilapidation. 
Happily then its condition awakened attention ; a zealous curate led 
the way, — the rector, then in his 100th year, and now more than a 
century old, undertook to restore the chancel, and contributed largely 
to the nave : the parish and neighbourhood followed the example, and 
the bishop helped with a liberal gift and warm sympathy. The work 
has been carried out with great judgment by Mr. Slater, and has re- 
sulted in a restoration strictly conservative and complete. The unsafe 
condition of the nave necessitated the re-building of a considerable 
portion of it, and in the foundations of the new work use has been 
made of reversed arches turned in brick. The old roofs were thoroughly 
rotten, and daubed over with whitewash : they have been admirably 
reinstated in oak. The design of those of the nave and chancel is 
polygonal, with ties and king^posts ; those of the nave aisles are of a low 
pitch, and the lantern a flat oaken ceiling. The west window of two 
lights, and the six side windows of the chancel have been brought 
back to their pristine' length. The curious platform of the sanctuary, 
with three steps recessed in the centre, has been re-constructed, and 
the triple sedilia and piscina cleaned. A vestry being needed, a small 
one with a flat lead roof has been built in the middle bay of the chan- 
cel to the north, underneath the windoV: where as well as in the 
most eastern bay, there were external indications of the existence either 
of sacristies or of chapels. This sacristy opens into the chancel between 
the stalls and the sanctuary. Considerable remains of the old encaustic 
tile pavement having remained in a very worn condition, the patterns 
(several of them peculiar) have been re-produced by Messrs. Minton ; 
and the sanctuary with its steps, and the chancel for a breadth equiva- 
lent to that between the stalls has been laid with them, the old distri- 
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bution being accuratelj retained ; while the andent tiles have been 
replaced on the remaining portions of the chancel floor, in the sacristy, 
and in front of the screen, so ea to form a kind of solea between the desk 
and the pulpit. We should not omit to say that the curions stone 
laUe xm the eoutii side of the cfaanoel, snpposed to have been for the 
pmnn ^etust has had its plinth replaced, and the trefoil-headed prieet*8 
door has been reopened. The altar« a asaasive Jacobean table, is now 
oorrectly vested. Om the chancel floor are two remarkable braaaea ; 
tjw more eastenily^ thsut of Walliaas* irst Baron of Echjng^m* founder 
of iht prsseni; ofaoroh» which is remarksble» as we have said, for an 
macriptsMi giving the 4ate of the rabtttlding (1886), has unfortanateljr 
bat its btad ; bat the reosainiog figure and the inscription have been 
aeounely laid in a new slab.. The more western bmm has three figures : 
hit son, the aeoond Baron ; his wife ; and their son, the third Baron of 
£ohyngham« The returned stalls of great richness, with panelled 
backs, miscreieaft and desk fronts^ had fortunaldy remained, though in « 
state of oooaideraUe neg l e ct ; they have now been completely restored 
with a few repaira and oiled over. There was <dearly in former times 
a soKd iood»k>ft of considerable dimensions, with probably altars on 
each aide of the holy doors^ This has perished with the exception of 
the panelliag ov«r the retamed stalls* which has unrvived, and being 
pteroed, now presents the aspect of a high, open diancd screen, only 
that at the chancel entrance its horizontal continuity is broken. This 
oonttnoity had previously to tiie restoration been supplied by a pseudo- 
classical pediment of so mean and shabby a character that no- one cam 
regret its loss. In restoring this screen, Mr. Slater has wisely left the 
western face of the pierced panel work as he found it, unmoulded, a 
proof that in the original condition of the screen it waa ^pfUqu^ to solid 
panelling. The stalls and scneen are now surmounted by a very simple 
embattled cresting. The pulpit stands on a solid stone base, (as did 
the former one) against the north chancd pier. It is of oak. and poly- 
gonal, the western face being carved with a beautiful group of S. John 
Baptist preaching, designed by Mr. Clayton, and executed (as was in* 
deed the whole pulpit) by Mr. Forsyth, llie poee of the group and 
the spirit of the woik alike caU for praise. By an allowable symbolicid 
anachronism the soldKr wesrs tiie armour of the Baron of Ediyngham. 
On the opposite side en a low platform are pfeced the reading-dedc. 
Hieing north, and the kttem west, both of oak. Hie height of the aolid 
tecking of the rstum stalls, and (iie rather impervionB screen rendered 
this feature we suppooe necessary. The east window of five lights has 
l>een filled with painted glass^ desigaed by Mr. Clayton, and executed 
by Mr. Lavers. The centre line of like lighto is filled with n band of sub- 
jects (the Cmcifixion in the Centre) talwn frmn the history of our Blessed 
Loan, with gritmUe above and heiow, whale a Majesty is introduced 
into the tracery. The whole efiect is good, harmonious, and fulL 
A band of quatrefoils at the bottom of the tracery retains its eld arrno* 
liai glass, including the arms of Edward III. and the Black Prince. These 
imve been cleaaed by Mr. Miller. Several interesting fragmento of glass 
■have also been preserved in the heads of sundry of the nave windows, 
font, of ELivt-Pointed date, stands to the ri^t of the entnnoe fixMn 
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tiie feoQth poreh* The »eaU. of a simple design, tre all open, of var« 
Bkbed deiri. We are eorry that they rtioold be fixed, and on low plat« 
forme ; and aleo that those in the fwe tt transepts should fece north and 
south ; but as these portions of the church are ta private hands, and 
were restored by their possessors, we oonelade ^ere was no ehoioe. 
The charscteristic timber south porch, has been repaired where needed, 
and being well oiled, will, we trust, still survive for many yean. The 
pictureeque bell capping of the tower has been made good, as well as the 
other Toofsw We have been minute in the description of the restoration 
of a ^Miroh to which on account of its architectural and ecclesiologioal 
value we have had so often to refer. Not one of its characteristic 
features has been obliterated ; and yet it has been made perfectly ser- 
viceable for actual use : while from its position being now close to an 
important station, it will probably be hereafter used for the visitations 
and confirinations of that portion of Sussex. 

S. Mildred, Preston, Kent. — This interesting specimen of a Kentish 
church has been excellently and unpretendingly restored by Mr. White. 
The plan comprises chancel, nave and aisles, west tower, and a large 
chantry — on the north of the chancel-^of somewhat better architecture 
than the rest of the church. This chancel is Middle*Pointed, while 
the chancel was originally First-Pointed, and the nave a little earlier. 
The great feature in the new works is their simplicity and reality. It 
is a real restoration* and not a needless obliteration of ancient features^ 
The architect has done little more than to dean, and to renew when 
necessary ; and the result is that, with some rudeness, the old cha^ 
lacter of the building is thoroughly preserved. A new triplet has been 
inserted in the east end of the chancel, and appropriate windows in its 
south wall, llie area has been opened, laid with rough tiles* and the 
arrangements made quite correct, with a light screen, longitudinal 
benches in the chancel, and a lettern and pulpit in the nave on the 
south side. The most noticeable thing, however, is the treatment of 
the nave roof. All the windows of the aisles — which were small, and 
mutilated, and inconvenient — have been blocked, and two large dor- 
mers, of simple detail in wood, inserted in the roof on each side. The 
effect is extremely picturesque externally, and internally the light is 
abundant and very agreeably diffused— as if from a clerestory. Had 
the funds allowed the complete opening of the cradle roof, the effect 
inside would have been still better. A pyramidal capping of tiles with 
bands of colour has been added to the tower, with a thoroughly satis- 
fictory result. Upon the whole we have seldom seen a better restora- 
tion than that of this church, in which, from our connection with its 
vicar, we take a special interest. A corona lucts in the chancel, the 
handiwork (we were told) of a member* of our society, struck us as 
being remarkable for vigour and practicality. The following epitaph 
of a former vicar is worth preserving, considering its date and its doc- 
trine :-^" In this chancel lieth the body of the Rev. Peter Valavine^ 
A.M., of Peter House, Cambridge. He was vicar of this parish, and 
died the 11th of January, 1767» in the seventieth year of his age. 
May he rise to everlasting joy !*' 

8* Andrew, Beddmgham, Lewew, is one of those curious early churches 
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80 Areqaently found in Sussex and Surrey, comprising Sl low west 
tower, a clerestoried nave and aisles of three bays, and a chancel ; the 
piers of the south arcade being square masses, chamfered. Mr. Slater 
has in hand the restoration of this church, including the rebuilding of 
the south aisle, in which new work are narrow trefoiled lancets, in 
imitation of those of the chancel. The new fittings comprise open 
seats, but the prayer-desk stands in the nave to the north, while the 
pulpit stands against the south chancel pier. The ancient cinqoefoil 
clerestory deserves study for its gracefulness, but can hardly, we should 
think, be imitated to any practical end, as the amount of light it 
admits must be very small. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb are glsd to observe that Part III. of Mr. Dollman*s Examples 
of Ancient Domestic Architecture (Bell and Daldy) has been published. 
One more Part, including the letter-press, will complete the work. In 
the part before us we find ten admirable plates, illustrating S. Mary's 
Hospital, Chichester, the Bede-house, (or Browne's Hospital,) Stamford, 
and Blundell's School, Tiverton, llie Chichester Hospital is remark- 
able for its early Pointed date, and remarkably pure detail. We have 
here a block plan, a ground-plan, perspective view from the south-east, 
sections and details, including the screen and stalls. The Stamford 
Bede-house is somewhat late, but good. Third- Pointed. Mr. DoUman 
gives plans of both stories, sections and elevations, and minute details. 
The Tiverton School is also of very late Third-Pointed architecture, 
dated indeed 1604. There is much picturesqueness of effect in the 
composition ; but the detail is corrupt, and is illustrated by the author 
almost more thoroughly than is necessary. 

The handsome volume compiled by Messrs. Graves and Prim on the 
History, Architecture, and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of S, Canice, 
Kilkenny, (Dublin, Hodges, Smith, and Co.) must be noticed by us 
at proper length in a subsequent number. 

We are again obliged to defer a notice of Puts I., II., and III. of 
the Proceedings of the Saint Patrick's Society for the Study of 
Ecclesiology. 

llie Report for the Ecclesiological Society for 1857, has just been 
published. 

The Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society held its annual meet- 
ing on September 30th ; and an excursion to Pershore was organized 
for the following day. 

An interesting annual meeting has been held by the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society ; and the Essex Archaeological So- 
ciety held a meeting on August 31st at Waltham Abbey. 
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An Irvingite meeting-hoase, built at Ware for a very small sum, and 
in an incredibly abort time, by Mr. Traefitt, hat some architectural 
claims to notice, as a characteristic specimen of that gentleman's style. 
It is of red brick, within and without, simply and modestly used, with 
bandings and alternate ▼oussoirs of black. The windows have plate 
tracery, with no mouldings, notched in the way that is familiar to all 
who have seen Mr. Truefitt's designs. A chimney is rather well 
treated ; and there is a picturesque fleche, serving for ventilation, very 
acutely pointed, and covered with lead. The metal work is well de- 
signed throughout. Longer notice of a building intended for that 
communion does not seem necessary. 

It is stated that Mr. O. G. Scott is likely to be commissioned to 
design a range of buildings for King's College, Cambridge, to take the 
place of Wilkins* open screen in King's Parade. It is a work of 
extreme delicacy, and demands the greatest consideration before being 
decided upon. We are glad that it is likely to fall into such good 
hands. 

Mr. James has designed a Congregational meeting-house at Halifax, 
which seems to be a memorable instance of the adoption by dissenters 
of the specialities of Pointed architecture in its richest developement. 

We have to apologize to Mr. St. Aubyn for some inaccuracies that 
have crept into our account of his new church at Ford near Devonport. 
As that i9 a town church instead of being, as we had supposed, a rural 
one, some of our remarks do not apply ; and it it plain that our critic 
mistook his north chancel aisle for a vestry. 

Owing to an accidental omission, we were not informed why the 
designs for Spaldington school were sent, a second time, for the 
inspection of the Ecclesiological Committee. Mr. W. M. Teulon has 
arranged the building for use as a chapel, as well as a school, and has 
greatly improved the arrangement of the chimney, upon which we 
commented in our last volume at page 319. These buildings, answering 
two distinct purposes, are becoming numerous, and offer a somewhat 
difficult problem for solution, as to their external features and internal 
arrangements. The Spaldington chapel-school is by no means the 
least successful of its class. 

We are glad to report that the works at All Saints, Margaret Street, 
are in active progress. The carving of the reredos has been com- 
pleted, and we trust soon to be able to announce the termination of 
Mr. Dyce's fresco of thp Crucifixion and the Nativity in its two large 
central panels. The decoration of the Baptistery is also very for- 
ward, comprising mural pattern work in coloured mortars and marble 
mosaics. The Baptistery window by M. Oerente (Noabt S. John 
Baptist, and Moses) has been fixed, as well as that of the east end 
of the south chancel aisle, (our Blessed Loan as King, between S. Au- 
gustine of Canterbury, and S. Edward the Confessor.) These windows 
are very successful. 

We have had on various occasions to call attention to the gradual 
inroad which the ecclesiological architects of England are making on the 
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continent. A recent noinber of the Tablei affords a curious exem* 
plification of this in the account it gives of the laying the first stone 
of two new churches of rather Qonsiderahle dimensions at Boulogne, 
both of them hy the Messrs. Hansom. One of them, S, Francis de 
Sales, in Romanesque, is described as possessing a procession path 
with radiating chapels. The account of the other (S. Alphonso 
Liguori) belonging to the Redemptoriets, reads almost like the descrip* 
tion of Mr. Street's design for Ck>nstantinoiple ; the plan, a laige 
cross without aisles, and the dimeiisions, 170 feet in length, being 
similar. However, internal buttresses forming chapels (as in the old 
Dominican church at Ghent) occur here, while in that of Mr. Street 
for Anglican use they were not needed. The width, including these 
chapels, will be fifty -four feet. The style of the church Early Pointed. 
Both are to be groined. We have likewise noticed elsewhere that 
Messrs. Pugin and Murray are building a church near Bruges. 

An appeal has been put forth for funds for the restoration of the 
abbey-church of Pontigny ; to which, as having unusual interest, we 
may probably recur. 

We are compelled to postpone Mr. Blenkinsopp's communication 
respecting the style of architecture suitable for adoption in the moun- 
tainous district of the Scottish Highlands. 

The correspondent of the Record alludes in rather complaining tones 
to the crucifix, candles, and flowers on the " Communion Table *' of a 
church at Berlin, in which a Committee of the Evangelical Alliance 
held its sittings. We do not observe it stated whether the new 
Basilica of Potsdam was one of the sights shown to the Alliance, when 
it went there to lunch with the King of Prussia. Under such august 
patronage, however, we conclude that it cannot do less than accept the 
ritualism therein adopted as among the things indifferent and allowable 
to good evangelicals. In this case we leave Sir Culling Bardley and 
Dr. Steane to settle their differences with Mr. Goode and Mr. Westerton 
as best they can. 

In the course of rebuilding a minor canon's house at Westminster 
Abbey, in the *' Little Cloisters,** a considerable portion of a hall, of 
apparently the latter part of the fourteenth century, has been cleared 
out. This is now being restored. The roof, of a simple tie and 
king*poBt construction is fairly preserved. The windows are of two 
broad lights, with a transom. This was probably the refectory of the 
infirmary, as immediately to the east of it occur the ruins of the in- 
firmary chapel (S. Catherine), which like those at Canterbury, Ely» 
and Peterborough, was of early Romanesque date. Several of its 
nave pillars, circular, with cushion capitals, eaust more or less per* 
feet — some of them being imbedded in a modem building. We trust 
they will be uncovered in time, and any remains of the arches which 
may exist carefuUy preserved and repaired. 

Received with thanks, the Rev. H. T. BUaoombe — ^W. 6. ToBer-* 
M. N.— G. W. 

Received : W. W. King (too late for the present nvmber)— The 
prospectus of the Surrey and Kent Arehssolo^cal Socie^. 
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SEQUENTIifi INEDITiE.— No. XV. 

LXXVni.— Db Sancta Ursula et XL M. W. 

The following antiphons, responsories, &c., are from a magaificent 
noted Breviary in the Mu6^ Calvet at Avignon, of the fourteenth 
century. Mone has given several responsories on the same festival : 
(Tom. iii. 532) : it will be seen that these are very superior to those. 



Ad Vesperas. Hym 

Oaude, coetild fidelium 
Agens Iffita soUennia : 

Gcelo de valle flentium 
Grata mittii encsenia. 

Thorns sacratus Virginum 
Offertur Begi luminumy 
£t caritate candidusy 
Et sanguine purpureus. 

Has prKit Virgo Ursula, 
Hanim duetrix et primula : 
Quae Mater Dei snscipit, 
Sibi eonsortes reddidit. 

Aula supemsB carin 
Concurrit pleno ^udio : 

Gives ooelestis Patrw 
Loeat aetemo solio. 



Virgines Dei inclyt© 
Menies nostras erigite, 
In Ittcem, ducem, terminum, 
Nostram Spopsnm et Dominum. 



Sponso Regi et Domino 
Pure, caste, viventium, 

Laus, honor, sine termino. 
Virtus, deeus, impiirium. 



Amen* 



Ad Magnificat, Antiph, 

O admiranda novitas 

Inauditse constantisp ! 
Mundum vincit fragilitas, 

Deus firmator gratis : 
Torments ridet mtitas 

Amore pudicitie : 
Sic Via, Vita, Veritas 

His stolau confert gloris. 

Ad Matutin. Inoitat. 

Agnum Sponsum Virginum 

Omnes adoremus : 
Spem, decus bumilium 

Omnes collaudemas. 

Hymnus, 

Tn Christe, verum gaudium. 
Dux, Lux, ct decua Virginum : 



1 By a French poet of the lltb or 12th oentnry. 
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Spety son, coroni, pnemianif^ 
Sponrat et dator munero'ni : 

Fonnam dedisti gratis 
His, florem podicitiee : 
Fnictam peneverantuBy 
Amoremque constantuB. 

His pignoraUe sratiii 
Fnudes carnis et seculi 

In aeternsB dulcedinis 
PugnA vincunt inutili.' 

Infirmo seiu fragili 

Saperbus hostis vincitur : 
Mente fidii, laudabili. 

Dolus, terror, mors frangitur. 

Tantas et tales eligis 

Cbriste,.sponsa8 et famulas : 
Quas docesy ducis, dirigis 

Ad coronas perpetuas. Amen. 



Ciirrunt Sponso prseparatK 

Accensis luminilNis. 
* Pneparetur. 

2. Resp, Cbristus Jesus, *amor, lex 
puritatis 
Dam descendit nostris a terminis 
Unam <|[aierit, et offertar satis 
Margarita nostris ex mundanis. 
^ Ejus fulget, corona claritatts, 
Harum serta decora luminis. 
V. Istas gignit Stella roris 
Et venustat lans caodoris 
Deitatts gratift. 
♦ Ejus. 



3. Resp. Agno basrent indefc 
Gaudent se legem impl< 
Hk per poenam carnis pressB 
Cum sic mori sit neoesse 

Habent promissum bravium 
* Dum tenent Dei Ftlium. 
V. Vident, stupent, admirantnr, 
Amant, ardent, salntantur, 

Nee carent esurie 

• Dum. 

In Sbccjndo NocTcrBKO. 

Ani, Summe snmmi tu Patris Uniee, 
ColligR te sacro cum agmine 
Quod sacraras in MatreVirgine. 

Emctavit, 

Ant. In amore tus dulcedinis, 

De te, stirpe novae propaginis, 
Istis fructum diae pinguedinis 
Propinasti. 

Deusnoster. 

Ant. Gaude, Sancta Mater Ecclesia, 
Jerusalem, agens sollennia : 
Virginales choros ex gratift 
Prseparatos cemis in glorift. 

Fkn&menta. 

Ad. Lectt, 

4. iZfSp. Angelorum acies 
Ordinata, Isetans : 

Exi obviam puritati : 

Ttbi prsestat munera eandidata 

Vita nostra subdita vanitati. 

* Sacros flores, lilia tibi grata, 
Quibus sertnm implere di?ini- 

tatis. 

' Perbsps tbts may be the genoine reading of tbst Terse in the hymn for the 
Common of Martyrs, which is certainly, in its present state, oorrupt : 

Sors, et corona, pmminm. 
3 Clearly a corrupt reading. 
' ThiB whole stansa is corrupt : amor must be a word of one syllable. 



In Primo Noctubno. 

Ant. O pulcbra generatio, 
Sancta, casta, pura 1 
Caritas, devotio, 
Virginalis cura ! 

Domine Dofninus. 

Ant. Agni rubent sanguine 
Puellae candidatse : 
Pace certant affmine, 
Hoste truci&tse. 

Cali enarrant. 

Ant. Jesus Doctor, Rex, et Rector 
Sacri bujus agminis. 
Fit his ductor et protector 
In campo certaminis. 
Domtst est terra. 

Ad Lectt. 

I. Resp. Chorus floris et odoris 
Offerat encoenia, 
Dum pudoris et amoris 

Attend it connubia: 
Vota cordis, voces oris 

Prsebeat Ecclesia. 
* Pneparetur jubilus, 
Contempletur animus 
Tanti festi gaudium. 

V. Virgines Deo sacratse 
Elects cum millibus. 
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F. Libent ergo suMape ; 
Hiec aetema exbibe 
Dona veritati. 

* SacroB. 

5. Regp, Dantur in mundi devio 
Grata lux, jabar iDdytum : 
Puro gratoque radio 
CobIi decorat ambitum. 

* O puellare bravium I 
O singulare premium I 
Mente, came purificum 
Florem servando lubricum 
Servant, tenent angelicum. 

V, Quam felix Sancta Ursula, 
Harum ductrix et primula I 

* O puellare. 

Ani^h. 6. V. Mundum replens divino 
semine 
Cultor, sator, nostri confinii : 
Format, firmat in puro germine 
Flores, fructus immensi gaudii: 
Normam dedit sacri contUii, 
Nostrs camis tectus sub te^mine, 

* Homo Deut natus ex Yirgine. 

V. Irroravit, foecundavit 
Rore ecelettii mtm 
Centenavit, ampuaTit 
Sacro fructiis foenore' 

* Homo. 

In Tebtio Nocturno. 

Ant* Hoetis, camis, et aeculi, 
Dira potestai vincitur : 
In bftc pugnlL mirabili. 

Cor per cor, mens erigitur : 
In luoem, ducem, terminum, 
Jesum, Coronam Virginum, 
Duloem Sponsum, et Dominum. 

Cantate. 

Ant. Collaudantes exaltemus 
Jasuii in hAc ▼ictori& : 
Qui pro terrenis perituris, 
Caducis nil Talituris, 
JBtema dedit pnemia. 

Dondnus regnavit. 

Ant. O quam dulcis et utilis 
£t grata conversatio 1 



Dum froitur eziliis 
ifitema datur mansto. 

Cantate. 

AdLeett. 

7. RMp, Genitrix Dei Domini, 

Kegina coeli curie 
Te sequuntnr tot millia, 

Dum yirtutis et gnitiie 
Gratum odorem sentiunt : 

* In te latentem sitiunt 

Volant, amant, et cupiunt 
V. Chorus hie saoer Virginum 
Fructum toorum uberum, 

* In te. 

8. Resp, Christus undena millia, 

Purum sacrum consortium, 
Vocat in nocte medi& : 

O quam felix oonnubium 1 
O quam felices nuptin 1 
O quam immensum gaudium I 

* Quam beatsB IsetitisB 
Qum camis carent carie I' 

V. Felix est aetas tenera 
£t puellarum eratia, 
Ditata tant& ^k>ri& I 

* Quam. Gloria. * Quam. 



Ad Laudbb. 

Ant. 1. Admiretur omnis aetas, 
Omne gyrum saeculi, 
Laudis excedentes metas ; 

Nemo expers gaudii. 
Christus exnibendo betas 
Snas coronat athletas' 
Dando finem bravii. 

Dominus regnavit. 

2. Rore cceli superfusae, 

Copi& carismatum, 
Exoedunt metas naturao : 
Dum procedunt immature 

Ad opus tam arduum. 

Jubilate. 

3. Diligendo pneparantnr, 
Patiendo conquadrantur 

Petrae sanctuarii : 



> The hook firuitttr, 

' A very common paronomasia in these sequences. So ^dam of S. Victor; 
Roaa caretu earie : so, in a sequence in the Prague Miesal on the Blessed Sacra- 
ment : Caro earetu earie. 

' The book, Suas athletes coronat 
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Quibus alkiuii tt eseebam 
Tendena ninttm In inunMunm 

fiurgit edificium 

Dei laoctifieium. 

Deu9 Dew 



4. Bcnedictus qui elegit 
In hoc choro et perfeeit 
Tantum optu gratis : 
DuQ per viam puritatii 
Simul et asperitatia 
Introduxit cum beatia 
Haa in thionum gloriae. 

Benedieiie. 

6. Qnia, l^rgo Uraula, prsmium 
Exaltata cum choria Vir^eii : 
Nobia opta aedula prsmia 
Deaiderata aedibua vtber^ : 
Procul noatria terminia 
Umbnun pelle criminia. 

Lamdate. 

i£temm Sapientia 
Infirma mundi eliffit : 

Ghriatua undena mima 
Format* finnat, et perficit. 



De teitl aiec4, aterili 
Florea> fimcfciia, mirahiira 

Li»it uau laudabili 
rormk, Tirtute babilea. 

Fmctoa ipae Virnnena 
Natua Mari& Virgine. 

Mundua, dania, purpureua, 
''Non ex" humano "aemine," 

Mundaa, claraa, pnrpiireaa 
8ilM eonfoRttea eligit : 

Came, TOtia nthereia 
Sacrataa aponaaa eflkit. 

Fructua iati virginei^ 
Yerbo, vita, uderei, 
Utnimoue puigent hominem 
Deo readent pucabilem. 

AdBmedichu. Ant, 

Radio ^uo decorantur 

Fidei et gratis, 
Spedali roborantur 

Yirtute constantly, 
Spretia minia et pronuaus, 
BiandimentiB non admiaais. 

Voce, Tota, corde toto 

H«rent Ke^ gloriae, 

Sponao pudicitiK. 



Db S. Mabtimo. 



The following Sequence^ for S. Martin's Day, is from the same 
MS. Misaal from which LXXV. and LXXVI. were copied. It ia not 
a bad example of the narrative kind, which was so great a favourite in 
the churchea of Central and Southern France. 



Ad honorem Trinitatia, 
SimplK aimul Unitati^ 
Reoolamua omaea gratia 

Martini praeeonia : 
Aaaiat en tca' ejua landi, 
Jeau Chriate, nos exaudi ; 
Et, aubductoa hoatia fraudi, 

Tu& reple gratilU 

Trea defunetoa auaeitavit, 
Et ad vitam revocavit 
Quando Chriatum invocavit 
Trimtatis nomine. 



Cum aataret aacramentia 
Globua ignis pnefiilgentia 
ViauB eat in offerentii 
Capitis cacumine. 

Huic videri Ghriatua datur, 
Quod de Chriato suia fatur, 
Et contentum ae teatatur 

Ejus aemipallio. 
A latronnm crege tentua, 
Dum feiin fert erueatua, 
Quidam alter eat inventua 

Percussus a gladio. 



^ The poet is imitating Adam of S. Victor : 

Aasistentes cmdrlaadi, 
Consecrator cmds, audi 



SequerUut InedUa. 
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Ad aepalcnim jam defnncti 
Quern creilefaMit taDctum cuncti, 
Scitcitator toz inuncti 

Cujna eni pratii.^ 
Qui revelat [taum] statuMi, 
£t se dixit non beatum, 
Sed cam malia condemnatum 

Caus& latrociniL 

Casu pium propinqaante, 
Tarba laoctum pent ante ; 
Sed per erncem Deo dante, 

Nmil aibi nocnit' 
Ex adverso pronut cadit, 
£t peirenot mora invadit, 
Et MartiouB sic eFadit, 

Sicut Deo placuit. 

Cujiia geata cum expono, 
Meum Of in ccelum' poDo» 
Cum nee mente neque tono 
Potait quia exprimere 



Quot enravit hie languentea, 
Quot erexit Kgraa mentes : 
Quas coDvertit ipae gentet 
Lougum est evolvere. 

Nil in eum oepit mundnt ; 
Sic in Ghristo vixit mundui 
Quod in nuUo fit lecundus 

Sanctis in ccelicolis : 
Virgo vitSB puritate. 
Martyr vero voluntate, 
Confessorque dignitate» 

Fertur par apostolia. 

Landis ergo tensA ehelj, 
In oonspectu Dei oceli, 
Sociato Michaeli, 

Dicamus nunc singuli, — 
O Martine» pater boue> 
TuA deprecatione 
Fac nos Dei visione 

Frui fine seculi t 



LXXX. 

Dn Sancta Elizabbth dccisba. 

From the same book. 



Super omnes vitse mitis, 
Ortu magna Sunamitis, 

Deo ligoa colligit : 
Et junetura fit lignorum, 
Dum Dttcissa Thuringorum 

Paupertatem eligit. 

Prima postquam senuit, 
Pmcuraorem genuit 

Elizabeth fecuoda : 
Prolem edit geminam, 
Masculam et feminam, 

Elizabeth secunda. 

Forma nuptia et imago^ 
Viro servit hiec viraeo, 

Tanquam Sara subdita: 
Quo douncto, de nuptarum 
Fructu beta, viduarum 

TransTolat ad merita. 

Abyssus glorisB 
Abyssum invocat 



Ad semiseriae 
Que sese coUocat 
In loco flentinm. 

Luctus et gemitus 

Est coDsolatio : 
Paupertas specie 

Felix possessio 
TerrsB Viventium. 

Miris fulget vita signis ; 
Plus mirandis mors insignis i 
Et honore multo dignia 

Ad multorum commodav 
Habet vita vocem diam ; 
Fugam hostis, prophetiam ^ 
DuTcem avis melodiam, 

Et signa multimoda. 



Mors 



— ^ in defunctis, 
Et in SBgris claret cunctia 
Ejus benefidum. 



' So I read iastead of prtariwmt and take the sense to be, " of what real vahie he 
" The preceding Hne has, in the original, »u»eiiahirt and in the foUowtng minis 
is inserted for the sake of the verse. 

* The book absardly turn nocuit, 

* Qgnum is probably the right reading : / lajf my mouth in the du»i. 
< The word M illegible in the MS. 
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Auro mundo corpus mandum, Sic olivft pietotis 

Collocabatur secundum Paradisi volnptatn 
Propitiatorium. Feiiur ad delidas : 

aic talentum super aurum m* .^ . -j,;-^ 
Diiplum legit sic thesanrum c auici ™ane 

C;iori«diritias: Satian facias! 



THE ECCLESIOLOGY OF GRAVESEND. 

(A Comrnunication.') 

Sir, — I need offer no apology to your readers for presenting tbem 
with an account of the ecclesiology of so important a town as Gkaves- 
end, where within the last few years four large, and in some respects, 
satisfactory churches have risen. Each of these four churches has a 
fairly developed chancel ; and although two have galleries, the two last 
erected are free from these abominations ; and in three out of the four 
Middle-Pointed has been selected as the style. As will be seen, I 
have taken Oravesend in its broad sense, as including Milton and 
Rosherville. 

8, George. — This is the parish-church of Oravesend. It is a hideous 
brick structure of the date of 1731, with a western tower and spire, 
and a small semi-circular apse as a chancel. The interior is choked 
with high pews and galleries. The only thing noticeable in the church 
is, that it possesses curiously enough a stone altar. 

8, James. — ^This is a cross church, by Mr. Daukes, comprising a 
nave with north porch, north and south transepts, with low massive 
central tower and chancel ; with an organ-chapel on the north, and 
a sacristy on the south side. The style is flowing Middle-Pointed. 
The roofo are all open, having arched principals springing from cor- 
bels; the lantern under the tower has a flat boarded ceiling. The 
four arches supporting the tower have flat soffits, and are carried con- 
tinuously down without imposts. The chancel, which is of ample 
dimensions, rises two steps from the nave, and the sanctuary rises one 
more. The east window is of three lights, with flowing tracery. A 
strip of arcade, with the usual writings, forms the reredos. There are 
two wrongly placed altar-chairs, and a wooden altar-rail. The chancel 
is seated longitudinally, but is occupied by laymen, while prayers are 
said from a desk in Uie nave on the south side of the chancel -arch, 
facing west ; on the opposite side is a low octagonal stone pulpit. Un- 
fortunately there are galleries in the transepts, and at the west end of 
the nave. To afford access to these there are no fewer than three 
external staircase-turrets. The organ-chapel opens into the chancel 
and north transept by arches filled with tracery. The seats through- 
out are low and open. A plain octagonal font stands close to the south 
door of the nave. The gas-fittings here are of most unsatisfactory 
design. Externally the roofs are of good pitch. The tower, which 
rises one stage above the roof, has two two-light windows in each face, 
and is finished with flimsy battlements. 
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S. John R, C. Church, — ^This church, although beneath criticism in an 
architectural point of view, is interesting, as having been erected in the 
infancy of the revival for the laudable object of celebrating the offices 
of the Church of England with ritual correctness, and choral accompani- 
ments. The experiment failed in Ghravesend, and the building, which 
was only an unconsecrated proprietary chapel, has since been sold to 
the Roman Catholics. It is simply a broad auditorium, with galleries 
round three sides, and a small apse at the east, or rather, for it is not 
correctly orientated, south end. A bell turret crowns the west 
gable. The material is brick: the style Gothic, of about the date 
of 1820. 

8S, Peter and Paul, Milton, — ^This, the parish church, is of early 
Middle-Pointed date. In plan it consists of a simple parallelogram 
of five bays, the two easternmost having formerly been screened off as 
a chancel, a west tower, and a south porch. In the year 1790 the 
high roof was taken down, and the present low-pitched one with wide 
eaves of about three feet projection, after the model of S. Paurs, 
Covent Ghirden, substituted. In 1819 the north and west galleries, 
and a most hideous altar-piece, were erected. A few years ago Mr. 
Carpenter effected some partial restorations here. The pews through- 
out were cleared away and replaced by open benches ; the altar raised 
upon three steps ; and a prayer-desk and lectern, facing respectively 
north and west, provided. Against the wall on the south side stands 
the pulpit. The font is also new. Three sedilia, and a piscina of good 
design, i^ere at the same time restored and highly enriched with 
colour ; indeed they present an almost absurd contrast to the remainder 
of the church* which still luxuriates in whitewash. Opposite to these 
is an aumbrie, now used as a credence. The service at this church is 
a curious medley of good and bad ; the responses and congregational 
parts being given in the monotone while the priest's is read, the 
'Amens' being accompanied on the organ. Anglican chants of a 
most unecclesiastical description find especial favour here. 

Holy Trinity, Milton. — A short notice of this church has already 
appeared in a former number of the Ecclesiologist, [Vol. I., N. S., 
p. 187.] It comprises a very wide nave of five bays, north and south 
transepts, chancel with sacristy on the north side, and a tower of 
three stages, terminating in a pierced parapet and pinnacles attached 
to the south side of the nave at the west end. The style is a kind of 
Middle-Pointed. The roofs over the nave and transepts, with clumsy 
hammer-beams and huge pendants, are, if anything, Elizabethan ; and, 
there being no arches at the crossing, the intersection presents a con- 
fused mass of carpentry. A chancel arch, of meagre continuous mould- 
ings, opens into a tolerably large chancel, rising one step above the nave. 
This is seated longitudinally, but is occupied by laymen. The sane* 
tuary rises two more steps, and is enclosed by a miserable altar-rail ; 
an arcade across the east wall contains the Commandments, &c. The 
east window is of four cinq-foliated lights with three circles in the 
head. It has lately been filled with some wretched glass, having me- 
dallion groups on a grisaille ground ; the crucifixion occupying the 
bottom of the southernmost light. Prayers are said from a desk in the 
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nave on the aonth side of the chancd arch, looking west ; on the oppo- 
site aide is a stone pulpit. The seats are all low» bat UBfortoiuutdly 
have doors. The font stands close to the tower entrance. Aa at 
S. James, there are galleries in the transepts and at the west end ; 
that in the north transept contains the organ. Some tolerably good 
gas-fittings have lately been added. Externally the windows hsve 
huge splays ; the west window and door are placed nnder an arch. At 
the eaves miserable stone heads carry an iron gntter. Mr. Wilaon of 
Bath was the architect. 

Chriitchtareht MUtom, — ^Thts church was one of the last designa of 
the late Mr. Carpenter, and indeed was unfinished at his decease. It 
has been completed by his successor, Mr. Slater. The style is flowing 
Middle- Pointed. We have here a nave of three bays, central tower, 
and chancel, with north and south aisles to the nave, continued past 
the tower and along two bays of the chancel, into which they open 
by two acutely Pointed arches of two chamfered orders. The nave 
arcades present arches likewise of two orders, resting on octagonal 
pillars, with moulded caps. The tower opens into the aisles by arches 
of three orders. The western arch of the lantern has a flat soffit, 
with the edg^s chamfered ; the chancel arch is similar. The chancel 
rises from the lantern by two steps, the sanctuary two more, and the 
altar stands on a footpace. There is a low stone screen at the chancel- 
arch, but no gates ; and the chancel is seated stall- wise, but (there 
being no choir) is used by the congregation, and so, being separated 
from the other parts of the church, forms a kind of ' reserved seats.' A 
reading-desk unfortunately figures just without the chancel-arch on the 
south side, and opposite to it is the pulpit — of oak, and commendably low. 
The east window, the sill of which, by the way, is only just clear of 
the altar, is of five lights, with reticulated tracery. At ^e west end 
of the nave is the principal entrance ; over it are two adjacent couplets 
of lights, with quatrefoiled circles above, with a single trefoiled light 
at the end of each aisle, the eastern windows of these aisles being of 
two lights with a circle in the head. On the north of the north-chancel 
aisle is the sacristy, with organ chamber over, gabled at right angles 
to the church. There is a priest's door into the south aisle of the 
chancel. On the south side of the sanctuary is a single sedile, bat 
for all that we find two altar-chairs fscing west ; these, we need hardly 
say, were put in contrary to the wishes of the architect, being the 
gift and workmanship of a neighbouring carpenter-^-a well-meant, but 
unfortunate, act of liberality. The font stands at the west end of the 
nave, to the north of the door. The seats are aU low and open, with 
wide central passage paved with plain red tiles, as is also the chancd : 
the sanctuary pavement being richer. There is an altar-rail of oak. 
The gas«standards are simple and good. We now come to the wont 
feature in the church, namely, the roofs; these, throughout, are 
underdrawn and plaistered, and being in no way relieved by stained 
glass, or colour of any sort, present a most painful glare of white. 
Externally the tower terminates in a saddle-back roof, transverse to 
the axis of the church, and hardly rising above the roofis of the nave 
and chancel, which are of equal height. The material is rag-stone. 
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with Caen stone dreuiiigs» the tooh being covered with tiles from 
Horstpierpoint. 

S, Mark, RoshervUle, — ^This elaborate though faulty church, is from 

the designs of Messrs. H. and E. Rose. It presents a nave of five 

baya» without clerestory ; north and south aisles, under separate gables ; 

sooth porch ; chancel, with a sacristy in the north side, and western 

tower and spire. The style is late First- Pointed. The nave piers 

are clustered with moulded caps, and support well-proportioned arches 

of two-chamfered orders ; but by a mcist absurd vagary the chancel 

arch has a flat soffit, executed in plaister. The smallness of the 

chancel, it being in feet only the sanctuary, is the worst point in the 

church. The east window is of three trefoiled lights, with three 

qnatrefoiled circles pierced in the head, which is solid. It is filled 

with poor glass, by Wailes, the centre light containing the Ascension* 

The arrangement of the east end under this window is curious. A 

reredos is formed of three deeply-recessed niches, with angels in the 

spandnls of the arches ; on either side of this reredos is an arched 

recess, containing an arm-chair. The altar is correctly vested, and on 

it is a brass desk for the office books ; but there are no candlesticks. 

The altar-rail is a light one of oak. The ritual arrangements are 

very faulty, prayers being said from a desk in the nave, and the choir 

banished to the west end near the organ. On the north side of the 

chancel arch is the pulpit— of stone, and needlessly high, the stairs of 

which block up the approach to the altar in a very awkward manner. 

All the windows are couplets of uncusped lancets, with qnatrefoiled 

circles over. Those at the east end of the aisles are filled with very 

fair glass. A commencement has also been made in the windows on 

the north side. The organ, by Walker, stands under the tower arch« 

All the roofs are of good pitch, of oak, left plain and unvarnished. 

The seats are all open, with finials to the end standards. In the 

south aisle, however, one has been covered with red baize, and fitted 

up ivith cushions and carpet, and presents all the offensiveness of a 

family pew. Throughout the church a vast deal of money has been 

frittered away in senseless ornament, which would have been more 

than sufficient to have provided a fiedrly-proportioned chancel. Thus 

the porch, with its pedimented buttresses and elaborate pinnacles, 

is more fitted for a minster. The tower is too low, the ridge of the 

nave-roof cutting into the belfry window in a very uncomfortable way. 

The buttresses terminate at the springing of the spire in pinnacles, 

and from each broach rises a small column supporting an angel. 

There is a spire-light in each cardinal face. On the east gable of the 

nave is a double sance-bell cot, but without a bell. The material of 

the church is rag, with Caen stone dressings. 
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PROGRESS ON THE SOUl'H OOASt. 

Thb souUi coast of Sussex, between firighton and Littieliampton» it 
one of the noticeable districts of ecclesiology ; for there, among other 
churches not devoid of interest, we find bequeathed to us l£e rich 
stateliness of New Shoreham minster, the carious details of Old Shore- 
ham church, the outlandish Contour of Saxon Sompting» the groined 
choir of Broadwater, the First-Pointed regularity of Tarring, and the 
decayed magnificence of Arundel, while in our own time the foanda- 
tions have been laid, and the walls have risen, of S. Nicholas College, 
Lancing. Nothing, we regret to say, has yet been done by the actual 
incumbent of New Shoreham towards carrying out Caipenter's noble 
scheme for rebuilding the nave ; while the restoration, by the same 
architect of S. Nicholas, Old Shoreham, has already been noticed by 
ma. We gave the print of the magnum opus at Lancing, as the most 
appropriate illustration of our memoir of its author. Of what was then 
in contemplation only, much has been already built, and much is in 
the process of assuming its form and amplitude. We beg our readers 
to look back at the lithograph, given in our 108th number (June, 
1865). They will observe, that the middle court stands on a flight of 
steps, having the hall to the right, and a domestic looking building 
(the head master's house) to the left ; while it is lined on each side 
with houses for the boys, and terminated by a more ornate range,— the 
library and {jrincipal schoolroom, the three sides of the court beiiu^ 
surrounded by a cloister. Of this pile the head-master's house u 
built, and in use, (several boys already boarding there.) The boys* 
bouses are up in block, and are nearly ready for use. While we were 
there the crypt of the hall was already constructed, and the super8truc» 
ture soon to be commenced. Progress had also been made in the library 
range. Placed as it is most grandly upon a rising ground, overhanging 
tiie estuary of the Adur. and, at a short distance, the British Channel, 
&. Nicholas* College has every advantage of site, and it promises 
to discharge its obligations most completely. Of course, at pre- 
sent, and particularly as seen from the railway, it has the disadvan- 
tage of presenting in a completed form only the domestic, and 
therefore the pliunest and sternest portions of its future whole, those 
portions in which the black flint is the most predominant, and the Caen 
stone the least so. But even the critic, who can be ignorant of the 
fact, must acknowledge its dignity ; and he who appreciates that 
consideration, sees in the simple lofty forms of the building the assur- 
ance, that practical sense, not less than uncurbed taste for the pio« 
turesque, presided over the conception ; and that while the beautiful 
never faded from Carpenter's eyes, he was incapable of sacrificing in- 
ternal comfort to the seductive picturesqueness of a broken outline. 
Internally the dormitories are lofty and well arranged, and the system 
of the master's room connected with each, seems to us well to com- 
bine needful discipline with that avoidance of espionage which dis- 
tinguishes a public school from a Lycie, The apartments in the head- 
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natter's kovte are dignif ed, yet plain, and tfie prinelpal stairease well 
ooatrived. The only point indeed which we eould find to eritleise, 
was that in the crypt of the hall, (hereafter to be used as the pnblie 
breakfast-room,) wooden, and not iron pillars were used. The altitude 
of the boys' house, four- stoned on the lower, and three on the upper 
leiFcl of the slope on whieh it stands, besides the dormered attic, is very 
telling. We need hardly repeat, that Mr. Slater is carrying out the 
work in accordance with Carpenter's plans. 

About two miles to the westward of Lancing, stands the little 
Ullage of Sompting, noticeable for its undoubtedly Bazon church, 
with four-gabled steeple, a relic, solitary, destitute of history, and til} 
ktely undeciphered, of that long and vigorous civilization of our own 
*^ Boiileif," of which the monumental knowledge is so faint and flicker- 
ing, compared with what we possess of the secular and religious con- 
struetions of Sennacherib or Rameses. It was well that this building 
fell into hands so tender and respectful as those of Carpenter to restore. 
The work was one in which evidently the prescribed standard of 
ritualism wes very restricted, and we shall not greatly insist upon this 
feeture in the work. To the most reverential mind Sompting church 
must always present itself in an arehiteetural more than any other 
aspect, while for our present ritual, much of it was necessarily unsuit^, 
notably the south transept on a level much lower than the rest of the 
ehurch. All that could be done there has been carried out in seating 
It with benches facing northwards. The adaptation of the Norman 
joined chapel attached to the east side of this transept, as the baptistery, 
was a felicitoms expedient ritually as well as architectually, considering 
that the principal entrance to the church is through the transept. 
There is a low screen, although the prayer desk stands just without it, 
and the chancel is not reserved for the clerici. Tlie stately propor- 
tions of the north transit, with its two groined chapels forming an 
east aisle are now very conspicuous, while the Saxon jamb in its wesjt 
wall, and the waUed-up Saxon doorway in the north wall of the nave, 
are both conspicuously exposed to riew. Within the sanctuary several 
recesses have been opened out, of much interest. In the nort^ wall is 
found (what we conclude is) a very early Easter sepulchre, oblong, and 
low down, opposite it in the south wall, an eariy piscina with a pointed 
head, straight-sided. In the east waM to the north, and low down, is ft 
quadrangular recess with a semicircular pediment of very eariy date, 
while to the south, also low down, is a segmental-headed recess of 
apparently Late-Pointed, and two segmental-headed recesses over the 
altar also apparently late. These must have been for relics. Whi^t 
the use of the two others may have been we are not so certain, and 
wiDh such simple workmanship as 'they all display, we decline after fi 
somewhat too superficial visit to dogmatise on their date. If any of 
tiiem are Saxon, then the east end cannot have been apsidaL Before 
we leave Sompting we must notice the rich eariy archway opening into 
the tower whieh stands westemly, and the piers of an adjacent chapel to 
the north of the nave. Professor Willis is much wanted in this pttie 
church to untie its knots. Much wanted is also an architectural hJe- 
torian who ehall make the study of Saxon his exclusive pursuit, unbiased 
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either by the prejudices of the last century which concluded, in igno» 
ranee of all documents, that every round arch belonged to that date, or 
by that recoil of our own day, which fixes '* the year 1'* of Bnglish 
ecclesiology at the Conquest. 

Continuing our journey still farther to the westward we reach tiie 
large and interesting church of S. Mary, Broadwater, built as if in an- 
ticipation of the increase of population which would accrue in centuries to 
the parish, by the erection therein of that flourishing town, Worthing, 
which has by this time run inland as far as Broadwater itself, llie 
nave of five bays with aisles, the central lantern with its rich tran- 
sitional arches, — Pointed, but with mouldings after mouldings of quaint 
Romanesque, and the long First-Pointed transepts, are all of them in 
that condition which was the normal aspect of country churches before 
our Society came into existence. In the long First-Pointed choir, 
noticeable for its groined roof, the hand of the restorer is visible work- 
ing, unhappily, " not wisely but too*' gaudily. There was a church of 
fJBtr more than usual value to be restored, funds were clearly not stinted, 
and the spirit evinced was good. Accordingly the local builder of 
Worthing was the magnus Apollo employed. We spare his name, 
for no doubt he did his best. Those who were reckless enough to com- 
mit such a work to such hands are the persons really to blame for the 
miscarriage.. The low wooden screen with returned stalls, and benches 
stall- wise along the north and south walls, of Third- Pointed date, are 
happily intact, and form, together with the similar arrangement at the 
neighbouring church of Tarring, an instructive precedent for the fre- 
quent adoption of low screens in modem ecclesiology. The flooring of 
tiie chancel of encaustic tiles is indifferent and much disturbed by the 
monumental slabs which are retained. The interesting string-course 
has also been cut through for modem monuments. But it is in the 
sanctuary that bad taste reigns most pre-eminent. North and south 
there the walls are covered with a kind of attenuated arcading of most 
incorrect detail and unsatisfactory design, comprising narrow openings 
and long thin banded shafts, the recesses being lined at the back with 
flimsy tiles, and awkward sedilia provided on either side by throwing 
back the recess and filling the opening with wooden seats. The altar 
is of open wood-work, and the heavy reredos projects, being in the cen- 
tral panel illuminated with a large gold cross — a redeeming feature. 
The entire effect of these purpurei panni is equally opposed to correct 
architecture and to the keeping of the remaining church. But the man- 
ner in which the east window has been handled is, if possible, more 
deplorable. The east window had been of the later days of Pointed. 
In order, however, to imitate First-Pointed, this space of that window 
has, all of it, been filled with wrought stone, and a triplet of most 
inharmonious proportions cut through, which is on the outside further 
diversified with two little recessed blank trefoils over the heads of the 
side lights. This deplorable caricature of Pointed is filled with painted 
glass of a recent date by Mr. Willement, of a feeble landscape style* 
neither attempting an archaeological uniformity with the assumed date 
of the window, nor yet exhibiting satis^tory proofs of art progress. 
Upon the way in which the chancel is furbished up externally we need 
not dilate. We pass on to 5. Andrew, West Tarring. 
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This church it noticeable for the unchanged First-Pointed character 
of the nave — ^the bays scrupulously regular, with a lancet apiece, and 
derestcMy to correspond. In fact, we believe that it has sat as model 
for half the new churches of tweWe years back, when First- Pointed 
was in fuhion ; and we are not ashamed to own that, all medisBval as 
it may be, it is charge&ble» like its imitations, with much primness, and 
it may be some poverty of conception. It has aUo been lately entirely 
restored, under the superintendence, in this case, of a professional archi* 
tect, Mr. Peacock. This gentleman has avoided the gross mistakes of 
Broadwater, but yet we cannot say that the entire work satisfies us, 
when we compare it with other restorations of other architects. Facing 
and matching the north porch, which curiously stands in the middle ci 
its side, the vestry has been built, jutting out of the south aisle. We 
shall not delay to point out the impropriety and inconvenience of thia 
arrangement. The seats are uniform, but some have doors, and in tha 
western half of them the alley expands, in order to hold a central block 
of inferior sittings. The western tower-arch is screened for the organ* 
Of the reading-desk, and the pseudo-First- Pointed wooden pulpit» 
adorned in its panels with S. Andrew's crosses in vesicas, we need not 
speak at length. The low screen and choir arrangements still exist as at 
Broadwater ; and here the sdre^n bristles with spikes, probably contem* 
poraneous; and proving that there never was upper tracery. One of 
these spikes is utilised to carry an announcement that the short- 
comings in the restoration of the chancel are due, not to the incumbent* 
but to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. This has, we imagine, special 
reference to the still plastered roof, contrasting unfavourably with the 
restored one of the nave. The sanctuary now rises on five steep steps--«n 
arrangement clearly contrary to the original plan, from the position of 
the piscina, which is now almost on the sanctuary floor. Accordingly* 
the space between the altar and the Third-Pointed east window is unduly 
diminished. The reredos is of carved oak, and bears in its central panel 
the double triangle. Why this symbol should have been adopted instead 
of the normal altar* cross, which, as it will be seen, more than one neigh* 
bouring church possesses, we are at a loss to understand. The oaken 
rails, of EUzabethan date, are solid, and not unsightly. The paving is of 
red aiid black tiles. Some painted glass — ^not of much merit however-— 
filb the east window of the south aisle. There are some curious square 
stone blocks under the responds of the chancel-arch, of the height of 
the screen. Our not very intelligent guide assured us these were 
always so. If this is correct, they are a curious feature. If they are 
due to the restorer, we do not advise their imitation. We are sorry to 
have been obliged to speak somewhat disparagingly of a restoration, 
the fruit of much liberslity, and carried on by an incumbent of literary 
and theological reputation ; but we should stultify our own credit if we 
were to assert that it reaches the level demanded by the architectural 
and ecdesiological perception of the day. 

We have already noticed, from drawings, Mr. Teulon's sumptuous 
reconstruction of 8. Peter's, Angmering. The eoup-d'ceil of the build- 
ing, with its abundance of painted glass, its stalled chancel and poly- 
chromatised sanctuary, its mosaic pulpit and metal parclose to the 
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•outh chaBotl aide, is Tery striking i bat there »e feetnret ebout this 
ohuroh which might be amelioreted. No one c«q view the gelleiy in 
the north usie without regret, nor jvstify the appropriation of the 
ehanoel-aisle as a familf pew, with the seat aetnaliy mnning along its 
east wall. The foUated capitals of the pillars in the arcade (executed by^ 
Mr. Forsyth) are too large for the oironlar shafts* beneath* The prayer* 
desk, of oak, at the north-east angle of the nwre, faoes west for the 
lessons and soath for the prayers ; the two portions being divided by 
a shaft bearing a figure of an ang^l. We eannot think diers is any 
precedent for die detail of this shaft. The pulpit opposite, of ak^Meter. 
and decorated with glass mosaie, which was executed by Mr. Forsytli 
from Mr. Teuton's diesigns, deserves much praise, it is low, cmd eii^ 
oular in general form, rising ftxmi its base upon a species of inverted 
cone. We wish that the ribs upon this cone were not out off with ver- 
tieal surfaces, of which the trefoils embossed upon them full to save the 
abruptness. But we repeat that the resUmtlen is altogether one 
which deserves notice and praise. The painted glass is by various 
•rtists, ohiefiy Mr. €Kbbs. We shoeld have observed that the plan of 
the church is composed of a nave and aisles under separate gables, and 
a south aisle to the chancel. The tower, the only portion of the M 
bttUdtng preserved, beers date early in the sixteenth eentnry. The 
new work is in Middle-Pointed. A roomy and pictvresque lich-gate 
gives access to the chnrohyard to the east, near Mr. Teulon's new 
schools. These, and die entire restoration of the church, are the m«« 
nificept offering of the 8eigneur. 

I'he adjacent little cbnreh of FateMng^ is one of these emidl early 
buildings which are so frequent in Surrey and Snesex, aad so in* 
frequent in the otherwise dosely affined county of Kant, comprising a 
nave, ehaneel and tower to the north of the nave, standing eastward, 
the whole altered in parts in the third period, but retaining ui eastern 
ooufdet. The Third-Pointed ehaocel-soreen was restored in 1838, and 
therefore gave the last link which brought the tradition of eoreens 
down to our own revival. A reredos has lately been erscted, in which 
we were glad to see a stone altar-cross standing out in relief. 

We wish that we could have a UMHre cheering report to give of the 
internal condition of the magnifieent eoUegiete church of ArmtuM. At 
least the structure of the choir and chapds bee been made good, and tim 
windows all glased ; but the squilor and desolation of the interior is stM 
very sad : and although of course it could not be expected that the Duke 
of Norfolk, whose seignoral rights over the eastern portion we are not 
lawyers enough to define, should contribnte to bringing it into a condition 
suited lor Anglican worship t yet we trust that the claims of his anoee- 
tCHre' tombs will not be overlooked. As it is, the building sho¥w en 
every side traces of that incredible barbarism of the eighteenth cen« 
tury, when the wooden graining was sawn asunder, to oruneh every* 
thing beneath. The once rich stalls both of the choir tt^f and of the 
kdy chapel are a hideous oo&eetion of deM§t and t(»e seriee of high 
tombs of the Fitealan Barls calk for the most exCensive yet ddleate 
repair. In the meanwhile the eeclesiologist can study the spectacle of 
a church in England which has retained im aitu four stone akavSy diree 
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of them Btill bearing their mensee, the jeredos of the high altar still 
atandingt and a contemporaneous grill filling up the entire chancel- 
arch. Thia feature pt^Htren the memory of the amneut diatribntiott of 
the church, the choir and lady chapel for the college, the nave for the 
pariah. The actual poaitiOo of the parochial altar in the south transept 
is noti as might have been supposed, a churchwarden's barbarism, but 
a mfidiseval tradition. It is needless for us to say that we contend. Mis 
virUms, that when the college was dissolved^ the paroohus ought to 
have obtained the use of choir and of high altar. As it is, some recent 
polychrome and decent fittings attest that the eccentrically placed altar 
is not neglected. But the other misarrangements stand unconcealed* 
Not only is the eattera portion of the nave aisles choked up by gal- 
leries, but a rostrum of more than usual absurdity still rises in the 
middle, composed of a pulpit, with a sort of open arch under it, flanked 
by matching tubs for the reader and the clerk. To complete the 
afiair, the old constructional stone pulpit remains a few feet distant, now 
neatly cushioned up as a private box — we cannot give it any other 
name — for a single individual. Some interesting mural paintings have 
been found in the nave (one of them partially concealed by a gallery). 
These have been, unfortunately we think, touched up. ll^e most 
curious is a symbolical figure of our Blessed Loan, surrounded by a 
circle of the works of mercy. The Third-Pointed domestic buildings 
of the college have been put into repair, and are now used as a Roman 
Catholic chapel and the priest's residence. 

A few miles farther on brings us to Chichester. The magnum opus 
of restoring the choir (a work peculiarly difficult from the size and 
position of the solid rood-lo£t on one side, and the modern galleries 
on the other), has not yet been taken in hand ; but numerous ameliora* 
tions testify the watchful care of our Vice-President, its venerable Dean. 
Hie fine south transept window is now completely renovated, and the 
north transept, with its curious eastern limb, supposed by Mr. P. Freeman 
to have been the original chapter-house, has by the removal of the in- 
congruous fittings of the old subdeanery church, come out in all its 
beauty. A neat moveable pulpit by Mr. Slater testifies to the re- 
vival of the good custom (only disused a few years here) of nave 
preaching. The restoration of the Purbeck shafts throughout the 
cathedral has already sensibly improved the general appearance ; and 
the collection of painted glass is making sensible progress. We were 
just too soon to see the window put up in the north nave aisle, by 
Mr* Clayton, but we observed for the first time the window in that 
aisle by Mr. 0* Connor, and that by Messrs. Ward and Nixon, designed 
by Mr. Dagby Wyatt, in which (unfortunately) the subject — ^the Last 
Supper-'-extends across all the three bays. We are not* we must 
confess, at all reconciled by this experiment to this aystem of glass 
painting. A window in the south nave aisle, by Mr. Hardman, in the 
early style, is very harmonious in colour. 

With the cathedral of the dbcese we conclude these notes. 
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DESTRUCTIVE RESTORATION ON THE CONTINENT. 

To the Editor of the Eecieeiologist. 

Dbar Mr. Editor, — It is bo much the fashion at the present day to 
rate every thing that is done abroad at so much more than its real 
▼alue, that I think you will allow me a small space in the Eecieeiologist 
to enter my protest against the way in which the so-called restoration 
of ancient monuments is now being carried out in many parts of 
Europe. 

Each year I see fresh eyidence, as I believe, of the fact that modem 
restorations are ruining some of the very noblest works in Christen- 
dom ; and I think it is not difficult to perceive that the public taste in 
the nineteenth century is more likely to be captivated by the smart 
new effect of foreign restorations, than by any more careful and con- 
servative system such as has generally obtained in England. It is to 
the French, more than to any other people, that we must turn if we 
wish to give examples of wholesale destruction, efi^ted under pretence 
of restoration ; and it is to France, more than to any other country, 
that people in England are fond of appealing. Feeling, as I do, the 
intense sacredness of an ancient monument, I do not hesitate to de- 
clare my firm belief that there can be no calamity for art in this coun- 
try more grievous than any attempt to emulate the French mode in 
this matter. Doubtless your readers know very well what it is ; how 
building after building is sentenced to be recased because some of the 
stones are decayed ; how west fronts of cathedrals seem to be always 
bristling with scaffolding ; and how, when scaffolding and workmen 
are gone, there remains — ^not the glorious old work grim with ages, 
weather-beaten, and here and there damaged or broken, — ^but a clean, 
smart copy of the old work, with all kinds of minor improvements, 
which just destroy nine-tenths of the whole interest attaching to it : 
sometimes, even, the copying only gets to the extent of introducing 
large blocks of unwrought stone in place of old carving, to be carved 
some day when money is more abundant, and the old types are quite 
forgotten ! 

The west front of Rheims cathedral has been lately almost entirely 
renewed and cleaned ; still worse, Government restorers have been at 
the west front at Laon ; and worse than either, I believe the porches of 
Chartres are to be restored. Can any one who has ever had the 
privilege of seeing them hear of it without dread ? They are almost, 
if not quite, the most precious relics of Northern art still left to us ; 
and who is to measure the damage which may be done to them by rash 
and wholesale cleaning and repairing after the French fashion ? Much 
better were it to let them go on for the rest of time, as now, propped 
here and there with a heavy timber shore, than to let irreverent hands 
scrape off every weather stain, repair every damaged feature, and leave 
the whole as clean and new looking as it was when first built. Surely 
in such cases as these, when the work in hand is almost entirely sculp- 
ture, there can be no difiiculty about drawing the line between what is 
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lawful and what is unlawful. It is only possible to " restore " sculp* 
ture on the principle that it has no art, no inherent individuality of 
character, and that what one man has conceived may always be equally 
well completed by another. Yet few of us would argue in this way of 
a ])ainting. Does any fortunate possessor of any of the handiwork of 
the Blessed Angelico think of having missing features repaired by any 
Royal Academician, so that the whole may look neat, perfect, and (pro- 
bably) insipid ? Or is there any one who will gravely propose that in 
such a case as that of the seriously damaged frescoes by Giotto and 
others in the Campo Santo at Pisa, it would not be better ten thousand 
times to leave the bare brickwork here and there where the fresco has 
fallen away, rather than attempt anything so absurd as a restoration of 
thor work? 

It can only be proposed to do so in the case of sculpture by reason 
of an entire disbelief in the connection of art with the work to be 
restored. The feet is. that we architects are in g^reat danger of en- 
dorsing the popular idea that we are " professional men,*' and not 
artists, when we consent to deal wholesale with the work of real 
artists, as if it were so much rubbish, which could all be set right by a 
carefully worded specification. 

I suppose a modem picture cleaner would undertake the restoration 
of the frescoes at Pisa, and architects, it seems, will consent, as at 
Rheims and elsewhere, to *' revive " and re-polish old sculpture ! 

But to turn from France to England. I am credibly informed, by 
one not likely to speak hastily, that the French mode of restoration is 
in full force at Lincoln at the present moment ; where mouldings; 
foliage, and sculpture of every kind, are all being carefully dressed 
over to the destruction of very much of their beauty, and to no ad- 
vantage whatever in any one respect. I trust it may not be so : but I 
cannot hear such a report without at least warning you of it, and 
begging you to make some inquiries into its truth, and to use your 
influence, if it be true, to prevent any further progress to so disastrous 
a work. If the sculptures of Lincoln are scraped, cleaned and pared 
down, we suffer an irreparable loss, and may be sure that others will 
follow the example, though perhaps only in ignorance, at Wells, 
Exeter, and all our other churches, rich in sculpture. 1 well remem- 
ber the " restoration " of an effigy at Wells. Its history was instruc- 
tive ; it waa taken down to be restored and cramped and cemented 
together ; the operation was complete, and it was being hoisted up 
again into its niche, when the tackle gave way and it fell. A few 
minutes later I came to the cathedral, and found the restoring sculptor 
congratulating himself that, though the statue was seriously broken in 
the fall, all the /raciures were new ! The new nose, and hand, and 
other little additions, still stuck to the broken carcase, and the accident 
waa evidently thought to afford g^tifying evidence of the admirable 
character of the restorative plaster, balsam, or cement. I heartily 
hoped never to see any more such restorations at Wells, and came 
away believing less than ever in such a treatment of works of art. 

Thie distinction between architectural sculpture and mere architec- 
ture is too obvious to need that I should say a word to prove that the 
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repnr of a Mling waD, or of a decayed piece of window traceiy it in 
no way whaterer to be claaaed with the reatorafion of acolpture. 

But still there are two ways of dealing with architectuni rriica, and 
I grieve to aay that this year (as often before) I have been witness to 
the most reckless carelessness in the treatment of some of the moat 
interesting architectural remains on the Continent. A few wedcs since 
I found the Government repairers hard at woik at the cathedral of Tor- 
cello. You know the church and all its interest, and I need hardly 
say, therefore, how peculiarly it was a case for jealous oonservattsm. 
1 found them kuockiDg down large portions of the great mosaic in the 
apse, throwing down and working immense logs^ of timber on the 
noble marble pavements to their great damage, and' roug^^casting the 
entire exterior. From the way in which the work was being done, I 
anticipate the worst for the seats and throne in the apse, and for the 
ambon and screen of the choir. 

In Venice, an old palace between the badly restored Ca d*Oro and 
tilie Palazzo Segredo on the grand canal (which last I take to be one of 
the very best pieces of domestic architecture extant) has been restored 
and picked out widi white and light green, and plastered and painted 
till almost its entire beauty has been destroyed. I trust no restorer 
may cross the canal to the Fondaoo dei Turehi ; and yet three years 
ago this old palace was, much like it, a half ruin, but untouched and 
interesting to the very highest degree. The owner of the Palazzo 
Segredo will, I dare say, follow the example of its neighbour and ruin 
its efiect with plaster, paint, and whitewash — favourite remedies even 
in Venice. 

In Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, Giotto's Rood had been thrown 
down upon the floor with an utter disregard of its value and to the great 
risk of its damage. 

The Casa dei Mercanti, at Bologna, has been restored, the bride- 
work painted deep red, and finished in such a style that it is diflicult 
to believe that one ancient stone or brick remains of what was, I be- 
lieve, a very interesting building. 

San Francesco in the same city has been modernized throughout its 
interior by some modem gothic monster in an indescribably abominable 
manner. So, too, the church of the Eremitani, at Pbdua. has had the 
effect of its almost unmatched area entirely ruined by a pretended 
restoration which has dealt lavishly in sky blue and white. 

I might prolong the catalogue with ease, and, which is worse, I am 
hardly able to point to a church in which anything is being done to- 
wards proper, temperate, and judicious restoration, in the course of a 
journey which took me to a host of churdies in Tuscany, the Papal 
States, and Lombardy ; and when in coming home I paused to refresh 
my eyes with the sight of that most noble (and I diink not sufficiently 
appreciated) cathedral of Notre Dame, at Paris, I was more than dis- 
gusted to find how shamefully its interior has been treated. Hie 
groining cells papered with blue paper diapered with gilt beea: the 
walls from one end to the other, tlno papered with gaudy imitations of 
medisBval stencilling, and the whole of the clerestory windows pasted 
N over with coloured cartoons on thin paper, by way of imitatioB of 
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viniied gkn ! Htppily, long stripe of refractory paper hang here and 
there, flapping about from vault and window and wall, and, sooner or 
later, the whole must be cleaned off; bat it is wretched work when 
architects consent to be the instruments of dealing in such an irrererent 
spirit with the treasures committed to their charge. 

One of the objects proposed to themselves by the originators of the 
Medimval Society, a prospectus of whose rules I enclose, (to which I 
beg to call the attention of your readers,) ib the promoting a more 
strictly conservative feeling about old remains than now exists ; and 
the rule No. VL : — " The committee to have power to protest, in the 
name of the society, against any attempt to destroy old works of art, 
either wantonly or wndir pretence of reetaroium; and to forward such 
proteate to the proper quarters or publish them," seems to me to be 
one which might well be engrafted on the rules of the Ecclesiologicai 
and other existing Architectural Societies. 

I must ask your pardon for writing at such length ; but I do so ooi|- 
fidently, because I am convinced more and more every day that we do 
not regard our old buildings quite as we ought ; and that, above all 
things, it is most necessary that we should avoid religiously any imita- 
tion of the general mode of procedore abroad, and more especially in 
FVanoe. It is true we have not a tithe of the riches which she po s s es ses 
in the way of ancient sculptors ; but this should make us the more 
carefol, as every relic becomes by reason of ite very rarity infinitely 
more precious. 

Believe me to remain, 

Yours very faithfully, 

GhK>asB Edm uwD Stsbbt. 
83, Mamimgue Phee, Nmi. SO, 1857. 



LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the Eceleeiologiet. 

Nwember4, 1857. 
Sir. — ^A tour in Aquitaine, and a combination of other drcumstanoee, 
prevented my seeing the August Number of the Eecieeiologiet till a 
few days back. I find in it a letter in answer to my criticism on the 
restoration of Llandafi^ Cathedral, which requires a few remarks. 

1st. If I am wrong in supposing that the present nave roof will not 
meet the ancient gable of the west front, I am very glad to hear it. I 
can only say, that I distinctly remember mentioning to one of tiie archi- 
tects my belief that it would not ; upon which, instead of corrsctmg 
my error of fact, he mentioned one or two ways of escaping from the 
bad effect. I think then that this error is a very excusable one. 

3nd. I have often spoken to the architects about the sham gable of 
the Lady Chapel ; but I do not remember to have ever before heard 
that a high roof was designed, but given up on the discovery of an 
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«aBt window in tilie presbytery. I had always believed that the gable 
was put up out of some theory about the necessity of a high gable 
over a Pointed window. I knew very well that some remains of win- 
dows were found on the north side, but I was quite unconscious of any 
having been found at the east end. Your correspondents do not state 
tiie nature and date of the remains. If they were of the date of 
the original Norman of the presbytery, they prove nothing, becauae 
the geometrical architect of the presbytery would have blocked the 
Norman east window without scruple. If they were of the date of the 
Decorated remodelling of the presbytery, they prove not much more, 
because the Decorated architects would have had hardly more scruples 
about lowering the roof of the Lady Chapel, if it suited their purpose. 
And my conservatism is not so rigid as to hold that, in such a case, 
the roof should not be raised again, especially when so much is neces- 
sarily new. It is only in the not probable case of the remains being 
of the intermediate date of the Lady Chapel itself, that they would 
show that the Lady Chapel was meant to have a low roof. And even 
then I might cite such an instance as the west window at Irthling- 
borough, invisible without, but no small internal ornament. 

Anyhow, when the high roof was given up, the gable should have 
come down at once. It might not be "intended as a sham;'* but it 
has practically been one for eight or nine years past. But I am still 
only for pulling it down as a ^vrepot w\ov9. 1 still say, build up the 
high roof. 

3rd. What I said about a vault in the presbytery, was little more 
than a mere obiter dictum ; but I can see no reason why there should 
not have been a wooden vault, like Winchester, S. Albans, or Warm- 
ing^on. And, if not a vault, clearly one of the local ceilings which 
really are barrel-vaults in wood. 

4th. The question about the reredos is a matter of taste, in which, 
however^ 1 believe that every one of the numerous persons — some 
technical antiquaries, some not — whom I have lionized over Llandsff 
Cathedrsl, agrees with me. The new reredos does look very like 
some of the tombs at Westminster, and I thought I had heard wss 
imitated from one of them. It is quite unlike any ancient reredos I 
ever saw. 

6th. I am by no means alone in complaining, under the circum- 
stances, of the " needless magnificence *' of the pulpit. As to the 
sedilia, I did not so much object to their elaborateness, as to doing 
them at all at present, while more important thinga have to be 
postponed. 

6th. I know nothing of the '* type " of seats referred to by your 
correspondents in (I suppose) a modem church in London. I oo^y 
know that the Llandaff seats are unlike any old ones I ever saw, sod 
are singularly inconvenient. N.B. I should have had no permaneut 
seats at all ; some temporary benches for the present, and the deligbtfol 
freedom of chairs as soon as the whole work is finished. 

7th. The sneer in the last paragraph proves nothing. If the archi* 
tects, (who had nothing to do with them.) or anybody else can defend 
the extraordinary arrangements of the reopening, let them. 
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Why a £ur criticiBm of some points in a work whoee general charac- 
ter was spoken of in high terms, should have a ** prejudicial effect" 
upon it, 1 cannot understand. 1 am sure I admire the restoration, as 
a whole* very much, and shall he delighted to see it completed. But 
I cannot close my eyes to some material drawbacks there, as well as 
everywhere else: S. Ouens itself contains portions which might have 
been better. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Your Corrbspondbnt. 



UPSALA. 

Gam LA (old) Upsala church, popularly said to be the oldest building 
in ISweden, stands in a plain, deserted by all but one house, and in 
close proximity to the three great tumuli traditionally known as the 
tombs of Thor, Odin, and Freya. It is a very small building, but con- 
sists of a square west tower, large in proportion, then a parallelogram 
equal to a square and a half, serving for nave and chancel, and then a 
semicircular apse ; west of the tower is a large porch, and not far off is 
a detached belfry with a saddle-back roof. 

Undoubtedly the oldest part is the tower ; it rises not much higher 
than the nave, and terminates in an east and west saddle-back. On 
the east and also the west is a rude, round-headed doorway : on the 
north and south it must have been open to the air, there being on each 
side two tall, narrow arches, round-headed, formed with regular vous- 
soirs, but no impost : they are now blocked. The only lights above 
are narrow loop-boles : there is no original staircase. 1 was unable to 
discover any definite indication of date, but it is clearly earlier than the 
period of Pointed architecture, and very probably may have been built 
by the first Bishop of Upsala, an Englishman named Everinus, who 
went over to Sweden in a.o. 1026. The porch is still called the arms- 
house or weapon-house, because people deposited their weapons there 
before entering the church : the doors have massive Gothic locks and 
ponderous keys, and there is here a fine well-panelled chest, dating 
early in the fifteenth century, and in perfect preservation. 

The nave, of three bays, is lofty in proportion, with simple Pointed 
vaulting. On the south side are three large, rude, round-headed lancet 
windows, and on the north but one : there is little here to fix a date. 
The apse is being re- built, or, possibly, built. Loose in the nave stand 
three large wooden images, one the Madonna and Child, and another 
(a king trampling on a crouching man) which may represent S. Eric, 
who firmly planted Christianity in Sweden, and trampled paganism 
under foot ; the three, dating from the fifteenth century, are gilt and 
coloured, and in fine preservation. There is also a mutilated wooden 
efiigy torn from a rood, earlier than the others, but colourless, having 
perhaps been placed outside and exposed to the weather : it is shown 
as the statue of Thor, and even mentioned as such in Murray's Hand- 
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book. Before anotlier edition of that work is issued, tke publisher 
would do well to apply to some competent ecclesiologist for information ; 
for at present its display of ignorance and indifference to eoclesiology 
is something remarkable, especially when contrasted with the other 
handbooks, particularly those for Portugal and Spain. 

The present cathedral of Upsala stands near the edge of the dull, 
sleepy, modern town, distant three English miles from Old Upsala. 
Bishop Falcke, transferring the seat of the Bishopric to this place in 
1273, quickly turned his thoughts to the erection of a new cathedral, 
and sent to Paris for a worthy architect, when one Estienne de Bon- 
neuil came over, with ten master masons and as many apprentices ; and 
about the year 1287 the present cathedral was commenced, and was 
steadily carried out on the same plan, in the style of the Geometric 
period. An architect accustomed to stone-masonry must have been 
disconcerted on finding that he had to build the new cathedral in brick ; 
but there was no alternative, for no stone is obtainable in this district 
except granite, which is employed only in £ftcing the west end, the ends 
of the transepts, and for base- mouldings and string-courses. And 
although it is a noble and well-proportioned building, remaining un- 
altered in its general features, yet one cannot help being struck with 
the thought of how much more noble and beautiful it might have been 
if erected in a stone-district. 

The plan is cruciform, with twin west towers, aisles to the nave and 
choir, the latter ending in a three-sided apse, with the aisle continued 
round it ; a row of chapels flank the choir-aisles, and at the east end is 
a chapel' of the same plan as the choir itself, and on either side of it, 
but detached, is a small polygonal chapel. 

The exterior has been much disfigured by capping the nave with a 
staring white cornice, and by surmounting the towers (which are rather 
low) with a pair of ** temples of the winds :" putlog-holes remain 
throughout, looking more than usually untidy in a brick building. 

The west doorway (of granite) appears to have been partly restored 
in the sixteenth century ; it is double, and deeply recessed, but the 
same mouldings are repeated, large and small alternately. In the pe- 
diment above are sculptured the Flagellation and Annunciation, in low 
relief. 

The nave consists of six bays and a western compartment or Galilee, 
now blocked by a huge organ — the choir of three bays and one smaller 
united by the three-sided apse ; the piers are large and flat, with merely 
a semicircular shaft on the east and west fttces, and the arches are 
stilted : most of the nave-piers have been clamsily re-faced. Instead 
of a triforium, there is in each bay a circular opening to the aisle roof. 
The clerestory consists of large, wide lancets, destitute of tracery ; the 
whole simply vaulted from shafts carried up frottk the ground. 

The dsles are lofty and vaulted ; the windows, now cleared of tracery, 
not large, but stilted : — ^it will be observed diat stilted arches are the 
prevalent form. The arches between the aisles and chapels are of the 
same form, and the three bowtells, which serve for mouldings, are eon* 
tinuous. All their windows preserve their tracery, which is of good 
Geotnetric design ; but being in terra-cotta, has a half-starred look. 
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Instead of elegant flying buttxeaaea to support the nave and choir, they 
are now cut into a very hideoua concave curve. The four arches at the 
croasing are like the rest, but being laqge and massive, receive an addi- 
tional sub-arch. 

The north transept door is much like that at the west end» with a 
central atatue of (?) S. Eric : above is an enormous rose window, with 
good tracery in stone. The south transept doorway is later, and in 
quite a different style, resembling those so common in France, where 
jambs and arch are covered with rows of canopied niches, superseding 
moulding : it is wrought in granite, very beautifully for such a mate- 
rial. T^e central statue bears the name S. Lawrence, martyr, but un- 
marked by his symbol. The statues in the jambs are a queen, a bishop, 
S. Barbara, and another : on the lintel are bas-reliefs of the history of 
the creation of the world. Over the door la a huge window, occupying 
almost the whole remaining face of the transept, but now gutted of 
tracery ; large, panelled, angle-buttresses, like turrets, flank the south 
fece. An apparently original vaulted gallery occupies half of each 
transept, in the same position as that at Winchester. 

Beyond slabs in the pavement, there are few monuments, and none 
good, except one (and that of late date) in the east chapeL A few 
effigies in relief have been cut up and laid here and there, and some 
early legends remain. 

Much money has been expended on exterior repairs, displaying zeal 
without knowledge. The interior is, according to custom, elaborately 
whitewashed, and the capitals painted a dark slate grey. The nave 
and aisles are fitted up with pews, leaving, however, nearly half the 
space vacant. As usual in Sweden and Norway, the women sit on the 
north side, while the men form a very small minority on the south. 
There is a heavy, elaborate altar-piece, dating from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, but bearing a crucifix and images. 

In the sacristy, a small apartment adjoining the north transept on 
the east, are some articles of plate of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, more valuable for weight than workmanship ; but one beautiful 
exception is a small, copper-enamelled chasse, ark-shaped, dating from 
the middle of the twelfth century. Under a round-headed arcade are 
a Majesty, a Crucifixion, and saints without emblems ; one end open- 
ing like a door, bears S. Peter with the keys — his head, and that of 
the saints at the other end, are incised, while the rest are in higb relief, 
and riveted on. The dresses are dark blue, with a very little light 
blue and green ; but no other colour, except some dark red in a diaper. 
It is in admirable preservation, having been converted into a money* 
box by the simple expedient of cutting a slit in the roof. 

The very valuable collection, of vestments remain to be seen in an 
upper chamber west of the north transept. A cope is still called " chor 
kap/' and a chasuble a " Mess-hake." There are five or six beautiful 
medinval copes and as many chasubles, besides bordures and orphreys, 
dating in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, and many others 
later. The finest of all is a red cope, made, so far as I can judge» 
about the end of the thirteenth century ; it is magnificently embroidered 
all>ovet in large circular compartnwts in gold, each containing a aaint 
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with his name and emblem ; in the centre are oar Lord and the bleaaed 
Virgin, with angels flying around. Besides the Apostles, there are 
SS. Lawrence, John Baptist, Urban, Stephen, Blaise, and Leo, and 
Isaias and Solomon ; while S. Martin is balanced by S. George, both 
on horseback. 

Another is a rather dark blue, diapered with gold foliage and birds, 
and dating probably about the end of the fifteenth century. One cha- 
suble, early in the sixteenth century, evidently made for an altar of the 
blessed Virgin, reminded me of the recently ventilated question as to 
the appropriate colours for her costume ; for she, being represented in a 
variety of tableaux, (such as where the donor and wife are being pre- 
sented, where she releases souls from purgatory. &c.,) appears in robes 
of red and blue, red and white, gold and blue, and red, white, and blue. 
Another, dated 1 658, bears on it an earlier rood, large, and in unusually 
high relief. There are also several maniples, one of which, in white and 
gold, with saints, is probably of the thirteenth, but not later than the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The gay modern vestments now 
used approach the " fiddle pattern," but are not nearly so bad as many 
in France. They are formed of heavy velvet, crimson and gold, or 
black and silver, with huge crosses, and bordures, and fringe ; the 
Archbishop wears a mitre on stale occasions. The mantle of Queen 
Margaret, who died a.d. 1412, is still preserved here. 

The church of the Holy Trinity consorts with the cathedral, like S. 
Margaret's with Westminster Abbey ; and the contrasts between this 
church and S. Margaret's, and the cathedral and abbey, are equally 
great. This church consists of a large, heavy, west tower, continuous 
nave and chancel with aisles, a very tall north porch, and a transept. 
The interior arcade forms five or six bays, with triple sub arches, simply 
chamfered off to meet the semicircular shafts of the piers, there being 
no caps : the whole is vaulted, and the nave has a clerestory. The 
windows are mostly very large lancets^ and the building is altogether 
rude and massive. I think it may probably be Late First-Pointed ; but 
I had much difficulty in finding anything to fix a date, especially as I 
had the narrowest possible escape from being locked in for the sermon, 
in accordance with the Scandinavian custom of fastening the doors 
when preaching commences, and allowing neither egress nor ingress 
during its continuance — a practice especially unreasonable where ser- 
mons extend to an hour or an hour and a half in length. The church is 
built of rough lumps of granite, and the parishioners thinking that if 
the big church was brick, the little church ought to be brick too, have 
plastered the exterior, and painted it over like large brickwork, to its 
great disfigurement and apparent diminution. 

I cannot conclude this communication without bearing testimony to 
Mr. Street's admirable account of Liibeck, which appeared in the 
Eeclesiologiat for February, 1855. Brief though it is, all the most 
interesting features of that most medisBval of existing cities are won- 
derfully condensed. It makes me rather ashamed that I have not fol- 
lowed the example of compression to the best of my ability; bat 
Upsala is far remote from the ordinary track of travelling ecclesiologists, 
while Liibeck is only a few hours from Hamburg, and no great distance 
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out of the direct line to Berlin : so perhaps my desire of placing a full 
account of Upsala on record in the EccMologist may not be altogether 
indefensible. 

A. H. 



ON tHE PROPER ARCHITECTURE FOR THE SCOTTISH 

HIGHLANDS. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

SiB, — ^As the Church advances in the Highlands, it is of gpreat im- 
portance that the ecclesiastical structure should be in accordance with 
the position of the Church, and the peculiarities of the country. I am 
sorry to say that these points have not been sufficiently considered ; and, 
consequently, the erections already made, and those in contemplation, 
are incongruous. In the diocese of Argyll and the Isles, five churches 
have been built since the revival of Pointed Architecture, another 
is in progress, and another is planned. This list does not include 
Cumbrae College. Of these all, with the exception of S. John, Balla- 
chulish, are mere English churches, presenting no local peculiarities. 
Ballachulish, though possessing one or two points of a local character, 
is so strongly stamped with Presbyterian features, that it does not 
deserve particular notice. 

Now I think it a manifest mistake to plant an English church among 
Highland mountains. Common-sense tells us the incongruity (though 
often perpetrated) of building an English mansion-house, suited for an 
English park and grounds, in the Highlands : — ^how much more a 
church ? The question then arises. Are there any ancient churches 
standing in the Highlands, and have they any peculiarities ? I answer. 
Yes ; and I urge strongly that they should be examined and developed, 
and adapted to modern use. In the hope that some architect will take 
up the matter, and present a few plans of churches after the ancient 
models of the country, I venture to crave a place for this communica- 
tion in the Ecclesiologist. 

During a recent tour in some of the islands, and a part of the West- 
em Highlands, I noted all the peculiarities observable, and now give 
them for the above purpose. 

The remains (omitting, of course, lona) may be divided into two 
sorts, parish -churches and mortuary chapels. Of the latter I do not 
intend to speak, since we are not purposing to build such. The 
parish- churches that 1 examined were, with one exception, (S.Clement^s, 
Harris,) of one uniform character. They were parallelograms, generally 
the length four times the breadth, e. g., S. Peter's, near the Butt of 
Lewis, length 58 ft., breadth 14i ft. ; S. Moluoc's, near same place, 
72 ft. by 18 ft. There is no external distinction between the nave and 
chancel : an internal one in some few cases just discernible : no towers, 
moderate pitch of roof, walls not less than three feet in thickness ; no 
buttresses ; windows in many cases on the south side only, very nar- 
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iow, with great iplay, e. g., 6-«nch opefllng with 30 inobea rplay. 
genenily flat-headed, ^nth do dripatoile. 'S. Moltioc's is ahndat the 
only one that has a trefoil window, east window not differing ^m the 
other windows in the church ; south door, but no porch. In none is 
the roof standing. No trace of aisles ever visible. 

The church of S. Clement's, Rowdale, Harris, deserves separate 
mention. It was a conventual church, the foundations of buildings 
having been discovered near it. It consists of west tower, nave, chan- 
cel, transepts; no aisles. Lerigth four times breadth, or, including 
tower five times. Chancel one-third the length of whole. Length 
inside, excluding tower, 72 ft. ; breadth 18 ft. Liength of chancel, 
30 ft. No chancel arch, but arch to each transept, span 9 ft. Wall- 
jdate of transepts lower than that of nave. Roofs all fallen in ; that 
of tower was pyramidal. Walls nearly 8 ft. thick; no buttreasea. 
The windows in this church are much Uurger than common, and aooie 
Kre arched : that at the east end is of three lights, with a wheel above 
of ilix spokes, the latter being cut ont of one stone. I should have 
mentioned before, that the extreme narrowness of some of the win^ 
dows is accounted for from the want of glass. In some of the older 
churches there is no trace of any groove in the atone to receive it. 

I think I hicve described all the leading features of these ohurehes, 
sufficient, I should hope, to supply materials for any one to draw 
up plans suitable for use at the present day, yet in strict character 
with the older remains. We are poor, and therefore obliged to ham 
inferior structures. What a boon it would be to have plans for suit- 
able structures, yet slxictly eodesiasttcal, and in accordance 'with the 
etyle of the country. 

I am. Sir, yours, '&c. 

JS. L. Blbneinbopf, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Aigyle and the lalea. 

Cumbra College, 

Fectet of All Saints. 

P. S. There is a very curious lychnoscope, or something equivalent 
^ it, in a small mortuary chapel attached to the church of Kilmoiy, 
^S. Mary's church*) Ari«aig. The chapel is built at the west end of 
the church, to afford a burial-place for the family of Macdontild of 
Mora. It was built apparently in 1641. as there is an arched tomb in 
the north wall biearing that date. Immediately opposite to this is the 
door. At the side of the door, close to the ground, is a splayed win- 
dow about a foot square. Into this, instead of < glass, is let a flat stone, 
^th a hole .perforated through it. Anyone stooping down, and look- 
ing through this hole, looks full upon the tomb. No tradition existed 
about it that I could discover. 

There is a sacristy, the only oiie of which I saw any trace, in tbe 
•ohmeh of 8. Moluoc, L^wis ; it is on the north' side, with atinibriea, &ei, 
in it. On the aoutb side, corresponding to the sacristy, is a small room, 
'9 ft. by 5 ft. 3 in., with doors ft-om the outside. No commnnicsation 
with the church, but u narrow window deeply splayed, looked-from the 
aacrarium into t2ie room : the room has twb windows. Waa this a call 
for the prieit, or ^ was it a place for lepers to conmunidate ? 
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R£STORATION OR THB CHURCH QF PO^TIQ^ry^. 

W«. have received an appeal for aid towards the ^ea,toratioA of thif 
veneFalile church, which we willingly make known to our readers, ia the, 
hopes thf^t some, at least, may be found to contribute towand^' t^ 
decoration of a church which has such large claims upon the sympathies 
of the Church pf England, of which claims some slight historical sli^etch 
may not be unacceptable. In the year 11 14 a certain priest named 
Ansius (said to be also known as Hildebert Canon of Auzerre) appl^d 
to Stephen, Abbot of Citeaux, who happened to be an English mani to 
send some monies of the new Cistercian order to settle at Pontiguy», 
a^d the consent of the Bishop of the diocese having been gained, tlu% 
celebirated Abbey was accordin^y built and endowed for twelve monks. 
But " the holy life of the monks of Pontigi(iy,*' ^e quote from th^ 
Gallia Christiana, " scattered its fragrance over the Mfhole earth, se- 
duced by which there came to Pontigny f^om all quarters persons re- 
mi^rkable for the grace of their converaiQi^ of high descent, of great 
learning and worth/' ^ that it beoai^e necessary to re-build the churc^ 
and ppnvent. In 1150 the cloisteif, dormitory, and ch\urch, were re- 
built at the expense of Theobald, CouAt ol Champagne. Of this greaf 
work the church still ^emaiivs to testify the severity of taste with whicl\ 
S. Bernard inspired the whole Cistcfciaii order. The church consists 
of a nave a{id apsidal choif wi^h aisles, intersected by 9^ transept. The 
total lepgth is 108 metres, the width of t)ie transept 5fi metres, and thf 
height 21 metres, Th^ fittings of the ^hoir^ v^hich conti^ns iOQ stalls, 
the high altar and the shrine of S. Edmund date from the begipning 
of the eighte^qth centi^ry, but ic^ pther rfspepts the church fcfnains in, 
the same st^t§ as wh^Q 'Piomas ^ Becket received iXK it fhe n^onfistiq 
habit ^t (ha hands of Ouicka^d the sepqx^^ Ab^ot, a.d. 1164. Y^9, 
hoqrow froiq fAx^ Fergussoii's valuable History qf Arcihiteptuife the fol- 
Igwing remarl(8 : — *' Extemslly it," |he cfiurcb pf Pontigny, " displays 
a^ almost barn-Iika simplicity, having no powers ox pinnacles— p}f^j|i 
undivided windpwf, f^nd up orqament of any soft. "Ine same sio^pU- 
city T^ig^s in the interior, but the varied forp, ^d p^ay of light a^id 
shade, here relieve ^t to a sufficipnt extent, ap^ o^^ffp it altogether, i^ 
not one of the most charming examples of its age, at least one of th^ 
most instructive, as showing how much effect can be obtained with the 
smallest possible amount of ornaments. * In obedience to the rules of 
the Cistercian order, it bad neither towers nor painted glass, which last 
circumstance perhaps adds to its beauty, as we now see it, for the win- 
dows, being small, admit just light enough for effect, without the painful 
glare that now streams through the large mullioned windows of the 
cathedral of Auxerre.*' 

But the remembrance of Thomas li Becket is not the only link be- 
tween the Church of England and Pontigny. Two other of our Arch- 
bishops here found shelter, and one of them still lies in the church. 
Stephen Langton, with some of the Chapter of Canterbury took refuge 
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here from the tyranny of King John, a.d. 1207» and if the tradition be 
correct which assigns to Langton the existing division of our Bible into 
chapters and verses, Pontigny was most probably the scene of his 
labours in this respect. All to whom this convenient division is 
familiar have an interest in the scene of this achievement. But the 
crowning glory of this convent is the shelter it gave to Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, with S. Richard, his chancellor, spent some 
time here while prevented ft-om returning to his church at Canterbury. 
He died here in 1^39, and his remains were the object of muc^i vene- 
ration. Their translation to the position they now occupy in the 
" chevet," behind the high altar, took place in 1244, in the presence of 
S. Louis and Blanche, his queen : and having fortunately escaped dese- 
cration at the Revolution they continue to the present day in a state of 
preservation. The shrine may be observed in Mr. Feigusson'e wood- 
cut of the interior of the church. The attachment of S. Edmund to 
this place is shown by his bequest of an annual pension of ten marks, 
in memory of the hospitality shown to himself and his predecessors. 
Archbishops of Canterbury. 

The church, now shorn of its endowments, serves as the parish 
church of a humble village, and is in great want of an extensive resto- 
ration. A portion of the conventual buildings has been fitted up for 
the residence of ten clergy who form a " congregation of S. Edmund," 
who not only take charge of the parish, but give " retreats*' and preach 
missions over the diocese at the discretion of the Bishop. 

To this brief sketch it should be added that a subscription has been 
opened for the restoration of this church, under the patronage of the 
Archbishop of Sens, the Prefect of the department of Yonne, and other 
local authorities ; as also the French Society for the preservation of 
Historical Monuments. The superior of the congregation of S. Ed- 
mund, at Pontigny, will gladly receive any subscriptions for this object. 
It has been suggested that any English subscriptions should be devoted 
to the adornment of the tomb of our famous countryman, S. Edmund ; 
and the Hon. Frederick Lygon, M.P., one of the members of our 
committee, 19, Grosvemor Place, London, S.W., will be happy to take 
charge of any contributions towards this special purpose, which can 
scarcely fail to approve itself to all who are reasonable enough to con- 
fess that differences of time, and differences often of opinion, arising 
from the change of times, are no reason for a nation to neglect its his- 
torical celebrities. 
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THE BERN COMPETITION. 

[Wb have received the following letter from Mr. G. J. R. Gordon, Her 
Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary in Switzerland.] 

Bern, Nov., 7, 1857. 
Mt DxAa Mr. EniTOB» — I beg to forward to you herewith the 
gold and silver medals respectively obtained by Messrs. Goldie and 
Pedley in the late competition for the Catholic Charch at Bern for 
which they composed designs last spring. The Rev. Mons. Baud* 
Catholic Cor^ here, in requesting me to transmit these medals stated 
that he had had them for some time in his possession, and had been 
waiting in hopes of an opportunity by which to send them presenting 
itself. Inasmuch as Messrs. G<>ldie and Pedley received information of 
the competition through the Eecletiologist, I think it right that as I 
have been applied to to transmit the medsds, they should reach those 
g^entlemen through your hands. The buildings occupying the site for 
the proposed church are now being demolished preparatory to the foun* 
dations being laid in the springs The church has been (in design) 
turned completely round, so that it will now be correctly orientated ; 
leave for this alteration of plan having been obtained firom the Bernese 
government. The west entrance will, at ftrstir therefore be excessively 
confined ; but it is in contemplation to purchase the two next houses 
(the one next succeeding being the present Presbytery and belonging 
already to the Catholic Commune) which will not only afford the ad- 
vantage of a tolerably spacious inclosed court west of the church, but 
will also enable the Commune to enlarge the presbytery and build also 
a residence for Sisters of Charity within the inclosure. I cannot but 
still think that the selection of the plan for the church has been an in* 
judicious one, and especially as regards the cryptic lady chapel (to be 
used as the German church, as services in both French and German 
are necessary here) which will, I apprehend, be very dark and incon- 
venient. 

Yours very sincerely, 

G. J. R. Gordon. 



THE RESTORATIONS IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

It is more than a year ago since the rumour first reached us of the 
projected restoration of this cathedral. It was said that the Dean and 
Chapter had determined to devote to this object a considerable fine 
which had accrued to them. Much as welelt disposed to commend their 
liberality in this matter, we were disappointed to learn that they did 
not propose to confide the intended alterations to any first-rate archi- 
tect of acknowledged reputation, but that tft^j had left the execution 
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of this exteiuive restoration to the ordinary cathedral architect, with 
whose name and antecedents we had hitherto been unacquainted. 

The work is now sufficiently completed to enable us to form some 
opinion upon the wisdom of their step. The most prominent feature 
is the substitution of a double five-light First- Pointed window for the 
eig;hteenth-century Perpendicular east window, whieh so lately die- 
figured the cathedral. The east end has been reconstructed to admit 
the. doobla five -light, which now fills the entire space between the 
walls. The interior arches are supported by detached shiifts of Pur- 
bcek marble, and firesb pillars of tfavQ same mutetiai have been, intro- 
dneed ia the place of old ones whicb wore hookeok or ditoayed. All the 
Purbeck ocklttmns visible from the choir and liady^^^cbii^tl b%ve beeiv 
aeraped and glazed with a common tarnish ; but we were rathec auip- 
prised to obaeive that this dcansiag had aot extended to those pac- 
tiona of the shafts whieh were supposed to be out of sight. 

The fint impression pvoduced upon otfr miada on entering th^ catho^ 
dral, wms unquestionably one of m^menttry pleasure a^ the transfor- 
mation. It was one of those oasea where a»y change was aecessarUy 
an improTement. The seooad glance, however, oonveyed a {^ing of 
aa bitter disappointment 

The new Fivst> Pointed cast window admits aa gicat a body of lighH 
aa its predecessor, and appears disproportioiied to the i|iace which it is 
made to fill. The arohiteok, we are told, profesaea to have literally 
copied it firom the triplets in the eastern transepts ; and we can vpucA^ 
for the precise similarity of the detaila, even down to thci ni^agre stringr 
course which divides the upper and lower tiers of lights. We readily 
admit that the tnpleta in question may have been well i^dapted to thc^ 
side chapels to which they belong, but we cannot bdieve that the FirH'* 
Pointed east window of the cathedral was ever of the siuae unorn^t^ 
and ODpietending character. The whole anelogy, indeed, pf 9Wr oathe* 
drals would force us to an opposite oondttsioni since it waf Msual \Q^ 
bestow every pfins in iavishuig ornament upo^^ that particMlar portion 
of the fabric. Thb would afford an iostanoe, if such were w^itingi 
of the impossibility of attaining to the peifection of a complete design 
by a mere imitation of remaining fragments. Any commpnptvM 
builder can produce and combine facslltoiles of the parts preserved, 
but it requires aa architect of no inconsiderable power and experience 
to deduce from such details the original conception in its integrity. It 
is obvious that an east window of Uie period of those which have been 
copied, would have been far more elaborate in its details than the pre- 
sent double five- light. The lower windows are of the very plainest 
character of First- Pointed, possessing no moulding whatever, and the 
string-course which separates the tiers is equally poverty-stricken. 

An architect of genius would have grappled more boldly with the 
question, and, instead of treating the restoration as a mere arohmokH 
eical reproduction, would have regarded it as a work of art for all time. 
The cathedral is not so unifoxm in its style aa to demand an Bar^ 
Pointed east window; ar.d even the rich aroades of the tcifiorinm 
would better contrast wi^ a window of the Middle style, than thejl 
will harmonize with the present unomate produotigga. Tha atylea of 
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the Middle Ages were perpetually varying to auk the alleriag require* 
meats of the timea, and we shsU beet emulate the geaiue of their art 
by bearing in mind that we too have certain wants to supply. The 
abeeace of the symbol of Redeo^ition from most of our altara, 'entails 
^pon ue the neoessity o\ securing pictorial emblems of the Cruoi- 
fiuOB ia our stained glass east windows. A splendid Christian cathe- 
dral without a prominent representation of the Crucifixion, would be 
a coatradiction ; and such a repFesentation under existing cirottmstances 
caa oaly be adequate^ produced in connexion with a 'Middle- Pointed 
window. We can scarcely conceiTe a tnore signal instance of archie- 
oiogioal prudery than the attempt lo preserve architectural purity by 
imitating a meagre Barly- Pointed triplet (converting it into a five- 
light), where every object of utility and beauty would have been far 
better accomplished by the insertion of a noble traoerisd window of a 
later period. 
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MONTHBAL CATHEDRAL. 

Otfa readen may recollect that not long tince a fire destroyed the old 
parish church of MmitreaU erected since the foundation of the see into 
a cathedral. The building, of the oid^fiashioned Bstablithment type, 
was of course wholly unworthy of its dignity, and it was the Bishop's 
just desire to take advantage of the casualty by replacing it with a 
more worthy strtieture. There were, of coune, difficulties to be snr* 
mounted. ** Christ Church" iRras parochial as well as cathedral, and 
there were, therefore, rights in seats and other considerations to be 
regarded. Moreover, the proposed change to a better site was not 
accomplished without some hesitation, and the selection of an arcbitsct, 
adopted by the American continent, was indispensable. Mr. Frank 
WDls was then ' alive, end under the drcumstano^s, the choice falling 
on him is to be commended. Mr. Wills completed the plan, and the 
elevation of -the church, (the east end dzcepted,) and laid the founda- 
itions, when he died, and the completion of the work was entrusted to 
Mr. T. S. Scott, an architect resident at Montreal, who entered on the 
Irork with the laudable intention of carrying' out the sound eeclesiolo- 
gical views of the Bishop and'of Mr. Wills. The 'result is, that the 
city of Montreal is being endowed widia-real cathedral of ample di- 
mensions, and of imposing architecture, of ^ which, thanks 'to the 
Idndness of the Bishop, we -^are 'enabled *to give 'a description. The 
atyle ia Middle-Point^, and the f^an erudform. The *nave is fur- 
nishod with aisles. The choir has a north 'i^ide enly. The mate- 
rial is tihe local gray limestone. The eatreme ^ext^Hial 'length ia 
'SOI ft. 3 in., whUe' internally the nave measures 119 ft. by 70, ineltf- 
aire of the aiiles. The transepts are 103 ft.) 6 in. fixita nonh to Muth 
tetemally, and 99 ft. 1 in. intentaHy/Und %5 ft. fitmi 'east to »west. 
While the *« choir," called less correctly *'ehancel" in 'the plan, is 
46 ft. in length by m. The eoccesa of lestemal wcriaitetiMi length 
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IB caused by the eziBtence of an open projecting western porch of 
three arches, the example for which Mr. Wills found at Snettisham 
church, Norfolk, the prototype of the nave of Fredericton Cathe- 
dral, — ^bttt of which a more notorious example exists in S. Germain 
TAuxerrois, at Paris. It is a feature not unsuited to a church of 
more than parochial dignity, and not undesirable, we should imagine, 
in the Canadian climate, save that there a closed porch might, 
we should imagine, be still further preferable. The remaining 
ordonnanee of the west end — four equal lights, and a late rose 
window above, the nave flanked by octagonal spirelets, and three-light 
windows to the aisles — seems to us rather wanting in dignity. A 
larger, earlier rose, and the lower windows omitted, would have been 
better. The nave is of eight bays, the pillars being alternately cir- 
cular and octagonal, with foliaged capitals. The clerestory is a range 
of spherical triangles, and the aisle windows are of three lights. On 
the south side is a porch in the second bay from the west, llie two 
transepts are lower in their roofs than the nave, and terminate in 
four-light windows, with a door beneath. The central tower rises with 
a clear stag^ above the roof- ridge, containing a two-light belfry win- 
dow, and capped by a bold stone broach, with a single range of spire- 
lights and two bands above. The altitude of the whole steeple wUl be 
^4 feet. We should plead for the removal of the clock-faces at the 
foot of the spire. The choir has a clerestory of three two-light win- 
dows. We trust Mr. Scott will modify his proposed treatment of the 
east end, by substituting a larger window and one higher from the 
ground for the five- light window which he offers, and by abandoning 
the spherical-triangular window above, llie choir is flanked by roomy 
vestries to the south, having the external aspect uf an aisle, and corre- 
sponding to the north aisle, which opens by an arcade of three arches 
into the choir. Moreover, a very picturesque octagonal vestry, as it is 
called, or chapter-house, has been already built to the south, connected 
with the cathedral through the vestries by a short passage. With its 
high conical roof, this adjunct adds materially to the cathedral -like 
aspect of the pile. Mr. Scott proposes to cover the choir with a 
waggon roof of six sides, and the nave with an open roof of braces and 
a tie-beam. We should strongly urge in either case the adoption 
either of wooden groining, of which the precedent exists at S. Alban's, 
Selby, &c., &c., or of a curvilinear waggon-roof of the same material. 
Either expedient is more graceful and more minster-like, and hss the 
practical advantage of most easily lending itself to such precautions 
against the climate as felt laid between the inner and the outer roofs. 

We now come to arrangements. The sanctuary appears to be raised 
on a single step. We should urge greater altitude, both for dignity, 
and in order to bring the altar more into eye and ear-shot of the whole 
congregation. Besides the altar stands upon a footpace, there are to 
the south triple sedilia, and to the north the episcopd seat. The choir 
is arranged on the ground-plan with two rows of stdls, while at the west 
end of the lantern is placed the reading-desk, facing north and west, and 
immediately adjacent to it the Bishop's '^seat" (properly " throne") t^f^ 
aarly English synonym for "cathedra." We should earnestly prtss 
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for a revision of these propoaels. There is no authority in a cathedral 
for divorcing the usual place of saying the service, and a Bishop's 
throne situated elsewhere than at the east end on one side (the south 
usually) of the stalls is unexampled. In the cathedral before us the 
remedy is obvious, viz., to fiimish the lantern with as many stalls on 
each side as may be requisite for the most dignified performance of the 
ordinary service, on a Sunday or festival, and to place the Bishop's 
throne at their east end. Then, when upon an occasion like a visita* 
tion or synod, the Clergy of the diocese were collected, they might be 
disposed of upon benches temporarily ranged stall-wise in the eastern 
portion of the church, which would on other occasions, from being left 
void, be more convenient for Confirmations, and for crowded commu- 
nions ; one row of fixed seats, however, against the side walls to the 
south, formed constructionally« with an arcading behind like those in 
the Chapter-house of Canterbury, and against the parclose to the 
north, would be quite admissible ritually, and would be architecturally 
an advantage, by relieving the bareness of the walls. But the stalls 
proposed should be in the lantern. The pulpit, of stone, will stand 
against the north-west lantern pier. We doubt the proposed position of 
the organ, in the north-western arch» as it would cut off sight and sound 
from tibe congregation there, and we should advise an organ-chamber 
opening northward into the eastern portion of the church, and south- 
ward into the transept. We hope that the position indicated for the 
font behind (to the congregation) the south-west lantern pier, is only 
a suggestion of the architect's. It does not correspond with the posi- 
tion which the Canon requires, and no baptisms there would be visible 
to more than a small portion of the worshippers. All the seats in the 
cathedral are to be uniform. 

Altogether Montre^ cathedral will, when completed, mark an epoch 
in transatlantic eodesiology. It will be the largest completed cathe- 
dral in America of our communion ; for although the new one at 
Toronto would, if completed, be larger, it is as yet unfinished, and on 
(we believe) a much inferior and less correct plan. It will be the only 
cathedral which approaches the normal dimensions of such a building, 
for FVedericton cathedral is in size only a moderate parish church, and 
of that of Newfoundland the nave only has been erected. We are the 
more glad, moreover, that the occasion given by the fire was not 
passed over, because the Roman Catholics of the tame city are pre- 
paring to raise their cathedral at an enormous cost and of great dimen- 
sions, although they have, we hear, abandoned the intention of repro- 
ducing on a smaller scale S. Peter's at Rome, dissuaded from the step 
by the architect whom they had sent over to study it. 

In a wider aspect the erection of cathedrals for our North American 
bishops is desirable from the reflex influence which they must have 
upon the Church of the United States. There, as we have often had 
to observe, although episcopacy exists, yet a sort of republican feeling 
has hitherto stood in the way of local appellations for the sees, of 
cathedrals, or of chapters. When the Church of the States, however, 
beholds all these features characterising the Church of Canada, and the 
adjacent colonies, and these withal administering their own affairs by 

TOL. XVIII. AAA 
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duly convoked synods, it will naturally ask itself why a Tagae and un- 
founded apprehension should stand in the way of the complete establish- 
ment of the episcopate in its accessory, as now it is established in its 
essential characteristics. 



THE FESTIVAL OF PAROCHIAL CHOIRS AT UCHFIELD. 

Ths Diocesan Meeting of Parochial Choirs at Lichfield. which» as 
our readers will have heard, took place on the 6th of October, demands 
some notice at our hands, partly for what it already is, but more for 
what it ought, and might easily be made, to become. 

The idea was worthy of the highest praise. The cry against cathe- 
drals arose quite as much through indifference to tiiem within the 
Church as through enmity without. The cathedral was nothing to the 
diocese, and the diocese in return cared nothing for the cathedral ; no 
better plan could be devised for bringing home to the scattered portions 
of a necessarily large diocese the value — it might almost be said, the 
existence — of its cathedral, than one which calls upon every parish that 
shows care for the public worship of Oon, to send its trained singers 
to join their Bishop surrounded by his principal clergy and laity in one 
united service. Apart from all the religious and historical associations 
which, to those who are at all awake to their influences, make the 
cathedral in most cases the fitting spot for such an object, it is often 
the only building available where such a massive service would be pos- 
sible. London seems at this moment at a loss for another Exeter Hall. 
Certainly our largest towns have their Free Trade or music halls : but 
the religious sense of large numbers besides Churchmen revolts against 
the employment of such places for worship. For the highest worship 
of the Church of England they could never be used without offence. 

Again, to the body of parochial singers the Cathedral at Lichfield 
showed itself in its true light, as a model and pattern. What was 
aimed at in each parish occasionally and imperfectly, was there seen to 
be ordinary and habitual. The appointments were (so to say) complete : 
the execution on the part of the choir was such as daily practice en- 
sured. Though the internal arrangements of the cathedral were in pro- 
cess of alteration, and although the addition of almost unmanageable 
numbers to the choir and of unprecedented masses to the congregation 
disturbed much of the usual routine ; yet the capabilities of the building, 
and the existence of the cathedral staff with all the means at its dis- 
posaly alone rendered it possible to invest the service with a dignity and 
beauty such as could not fail to elevate and impress those whose 
highest ideal of worship had hitherto been that of a town parochial 
church. 

And that this was actually the result of the attempt is proved by the 
interest taken and the efforts made to join in these services. The ex- 
periment was tried for the first time a year ago. And if the small 
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size of the city be taken into consideration, the distances from which 
the singers and those interested in them travelled, and the nature of 
the attraction, it may safely be said that the success this year was un* 
paralleled. Much has been said of late respecting the power of a great 
preacher external to the Church, and we bare long been familiar with 
the presence of noted public singers at occasional festivals in two or 
three of our cathedrals. But at Lichfield there was no such attraction ; 
yet the long aisles were filled from end to end with crowds of wor* 
shippers. Nor could the most scrupulous be offended by the presence 
of drawbacks which usually attend such celebrations. It is often felt 
how much admiration for the talents of the preacher, or that vanity 
and love of display which seem to be rarely separable from the efforts 
of public musical performers, detract from the religious value of such 
crowded services. But this was a purely Church celebration. The 
number of the performers and their position in the building were alike 
£ital to individual display. There may have been, and probably were, 
many excellent singers taking their part : but the tritons of the parish 
found themselves minnows in the cathedral shoal. If any did better 
than others, no one scarcely could have known it but themselves. 
The preacher was the Bishop of the diocese, — no stranger to his 
people : and he preached (it was said) " as he always does.*' 

But having said thus much in praise of the endeavour and its success, 
it is necessary to notice one or two points in relation to these services, 
which (should they become annual, as proposed) certainly require more 
attention than they have yet received. But before doing this it will 
be well to connder an idea which is said to have been lately started, 
and which, if carried into effect, will (as it seems to us) entirely change 
the nature and value of the services. 

It has been proposed that for another time — instead of having one 
centre to which all the choirs are brought, and that one the cathedral, — 
there should be several centres in the various parts of the diocese* 
some large parish church being selected in each case for the resort of 
the neighbouring choirs. Our opinion of such a scheme may be 
gathered from what we have said of the advantages already secured 
under the present arrangement. We conceive that the whole moral 
force of this diocesan gathering would be lost by its subdivision. Sup* 
posing it to succeed, the presence of the Bishop and of the chief men 
of the diocese, both clergy and laity, would be wanting to every church 
but one. The example of the cathedral, its influences, its interest, its 
capabilities would be wasted, or enjoyed by only a few. The very fact 
of the massing such a number of Churchmen at no small personid cost 
to many for a common object, and that one in most complete harmony 
with the purest Church principles, is a spectacle of sympathy, and union, 
and growing strength which certainly ought not to be put out of sight* 
In the next place the selection of the new centres would entail endless 
jealousies and correspondence. The large parish chnrches rarely have 
facilities for any unusual number of choirmen ; and their arrangements 
and appointments, and (let us add) their example, are among the 
worst Uiat could be found: scope also wonld be given for display, 
which it is so important to avoid. But the scheme would not succeed. 
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The interest attaching to some half a hundred or more local singerB^ 
together with the clergy of a neighboorhood, would not be aufficienfc 
to attract any considerable numbers; and what is now a diocesan 
movement would be exchanged for a series of party manifestos. There 
should be but one centre for the diocese, and die cathedral is evidently 
the prop^ place. If under any circumstances the prestige of the ca- 
thedral can be dispensed with, it should be only in a diocese, such as 
Rochester now is. where the mother church is locally alien to its de- 
pendencies ; or where some great manufacturing town has grown up* 
with its adequate building and converging system of railways, pointing 
it out as the proper centre in our days of all diocesan work. 

Believing then, that Lichfield must be retained as the single place of 
gathering in the diocese, it remains to be considered how the numbers 
taking part in the annual services may be prevented from outgrowing 
even the capabilities of the cathedral. 

Hme and further experience may be safely trusted to put an end to 
one fault in the present practice, — viz., the admission of women and 
girls among the singers in the cathedral choir. It may be long before 
their voices can be dispensed with in their own churches, but surely it ia 
the worst taste (not to speak more atrongly) to parade them on so public 
an occasion and in such a place. We believe that the authorities of the 
cathedral did their best to find them an unobtrusive position in tiie aisles, 
and that the evil was much less this year than before. It will work its 
own cure. If in spite of this reduction the increasing number of choirs 
applying for admission is found to be too large for proper handling, 
some process of weeding will have to be adopted, and choirs must take 
part in the services by representation, each sending up half or a third of 
its strength, or possibly only its picked voices. At the same time it 
will be a matter for regret should this become necessary ; as the unity 
of the several choirs would be broken, and the exclusion of members of 
a choir contains obvious elements of difficulty. 

And here it is important to remark, that the advantage of keeping 
each choir together, as a distinct body, was entirely lost sight of at 
Lichfield. An attempt was made to mass the voices according to their 
kinds, sltos in one part, tenors in another, basses in a third, without 
regard to the choirs to which they belonged. Such an arrangement 
might have been good in a building designed for concert effects, and 
where the number of voices was accurately known ; but in this caae 
the effect would have been thrown away, owing to the distribution 
of the audience, and practically the attempt became utterly futile, for 
choir after choir streamed in over and above the numbers made allow* 
anoe for, and the last comers occupied vacant seats wherever they 
could, without the slightest regard being possible to the balance of 
parts. It is to be hoped that another year this confusion will be 
avoided. More accurate computstion of the numbers expected is re- 
quired. Each choir should have its own position marked out for it ; 
and the clergy should be with their choirs, (such at least as are not 
mere visitors on the ocoasion.) and should be in their proper vestments. 
The assemblage oi clergy in black gowna before the bishop's throne, 
and in the procession at his entrance, was a blot upon the proceedings. 
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and wholly out of keeping with the arrangements proper for 8och an 
occasioa. 

It is clear that there should be a procession ; but it should consist of 
those who are about to take their part in the service, viz. th6 whole body 
of snrpliced singers, clergy included. Large as the number is. it surely 
would not require very much marshalling where each individual is a 
member of a trained choir. No sight could be imagined more orderly, 
and at the same time more stirring, than that of some seven hundred 
choristers moving down to meet the Bishop at the west door, and thea 
returning before him to their proper places in the choir. 

Subsidiary to this, and indeed in any case, it will be necessary in 
future, to set apart some portion of the cathedral or, — which would be 
better — some hall or schoolroom in the precincts, for the proper vesting 
of the choirs. Nothing could be more inconvenient than the want of 
arrangements for the surplices. Men and boys carrjring their own in 
the town, boxes in one eomer of the cathedral, begs in another, left to 
take care of themselves ; between the services surplices stuffed under or 
over the seats previously used — all might have been avoided by a little 
more precaution. While thankfully acknowledging the care and good* 
will of the cathedral officials in so many things, it is not too much to 
ask that such points as these should be attended to. Certainly the idea 
of the choirs' meeting will not be efficiently carried out until they are. 

The performance of the music requires notice only as pointing out 
clearly what style to choose, and what to avoid on such occasions. 
Any one who was watching for effects could not ftiil to be struck by 
the grandeur of the simple mouotonic recitation of the Apostles' 
Creed, and Lord's Prayer. Next to these ranked the familiar chords 
of the '* Old Hundredth.** These were the only passages throughout 
the day's services, which furnished to the listener any idea of the num<«^ 
ber of voices engaged, or of their power. Approachmg these perhaps* 
though far below them in vigour, were a few verses in the Evening 
Psalms, sung to a single chant, (Alcock,) which the choirs evidently 
thoroughly entered into. Wherever delicacy of execution was needed, 
or strict accuracy of time, (as in the Morning Anthem,) the failure was 
conspicuous. And very little reflection is required to show that it 
could not be otherwise. However much the choirs might have prac- 
tised independently, they had no experience of each other. Even 
the short rehearsal between the services worked a great change for 
the better. In addition to this the extended line of singers, conform- 
ing itself to the nature of the building, rendered it very difficult to 
keep the extremes together in rapid or very marked musical passages. 
If the object of the meeting were to induce the choirs to study music 
requiring more knowledge, practice, and execution than they would if 
left to themselves,' there might be reason for the present style of seieo* 
tion. As however the object is to give the choirs music which they 
can all sing, and by joining in bring out and feel their united strength 
and beauty, it seems a mistake to neglect those wealthy stores of the 
great church composers — music, be it remembered, of the highest class 
— who wrote as if they always had in view those very dangers which 
were fatal to much of the Lichfield music. 
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ICONOGRAPHICAL REFORM IN ROMB. 

Two recent nambers of the Analecta Juris Pontificii, a periodical ap« 
parently of considerable authority, published at Rome, contain an 
article with the beading *' Biblical Truth Defended against the Errors 
of Painting," which is too remarkable, considering what the history of 
religious art in Italy has been during and since the Renaisaanoe, for 
vs to pass it over unnoticed. Two independent vicious principles have 
during that period corrupted Christian iconography. The first is the 
admission of Pagan and sensuous feelings, and the second the frequent 
substitution of an unarchseological realism : the mere representation 
of men and women of the painter's own day, for that sub-mystic con- 
ventionalism, which reverence has found by experience to be the most 
wholesome method of treating religious subjects. The Roman critic 
denounces the Paganism and the lasciviousness of much of the so- 
called sacred painting of later ages, in language identical with the 
terms employed by ourselves, by Pugin, by the French writers, such as 
MM. De Montalemhert, Didron, Viollet Le Due, &c., — in a word, by 
the whole *' Ecclesiological " school of Europe. Such a testimony 
issuing from the capital of the Renaissance, is in itself a remarkable 
aigft. But the wonder does not stop here, for the corrective which it 
is proposed to apply to the art of the future, has little respect for the 
sub-mystic and the conventional, and reposes upon the broadest ac- 
ceptance of strict dry historical fact — upon pure Biblicism in short. 
Many of the maxims which this article enforces might have been the 
emanation of unpuritanised dissent, and the production of a writer who 
moulded his feelings on Burder*s Manners and Customs, and Dr. Ro- 
binson's Scriptural Researches, with a study of Mr. Ruskin passim. 
We will give a few instances of the good and the bad features of this 
essay, of its protest in favour of reverence and purity on the one side, 
and of its provokingly prosaic realism on the other, and then suggest 
a few of the reflections which force themselves upon our mind while 
studying such an utterance from Rome. The article starts by strongly 
reprobating the usual representation of the Circumcision as per- 
formed by the High Priest in the Temple, — alleging truly that it 
must have taken place in the grotto of Bethlehem, and not by the 
hands even of an ordinary priest, but by those of the Virgin Mother. 
Why not by those of S. Joseph is not explained. The analogy given of 
Zipporah was an exceptional case. The introduction of the High Priest 
is termed the " height of folly." Raphael's type of the Temple, viz., a 
modern Italian church, meets with little mercy. The predilection of 
painters for such subjects as Lot's daughters, Potiphar's wife, Bath- 
sheba, and Susanna, is severely and justly reprobated. The exhibition 
of the nude generally is strongly denounced, an exception being made 
in the case of Adam and Eve. The representation of living persons 
under sacred characters is stigmatized, and most particulariy if the 
painting be made the record of the artist's amours. Certain symbolical 
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representatioiM are reprobated as implying false doctrine, anch aa the 
Tbinitt as a multiplez head, the Blessed Virgin represented as carry- 
ing the TaxMiTT in her bosom, or our Loan as descending on her in a 
bodily form at the Annunciation. The error of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints being represented in a Doom as praying for those already 
reprobated is strongly condemned. 

The fashion of painting seraphim and cherubun as winged heads 
meets with faTonr as an escape from the dilemma of dress or no dress ; 
the writer's matter-of-fact theory rendering him averse to vesting those 
spirits in tunics, while his decency leads him to see the difficulty of 
defMcting them undraped. The following quotation is noticeable for 
the very cold and hesitating tone of its permission. After disposing of 
S. Michael, S. Gabriel, and S. Raphael, the article goes on, *' the 
question has been asked if the four other archangels could be repr^ 
aented in paintings ? That seems to be permitted, although Scripture 
does not acquaint us with their names. There have been churches 
dedicated to the seven Archangels, notably at Palermo, where a beau* 
tifiil painting representing them is admired.*' It will be observed how 
completely tibis passage ignores the traditionary Uriel. 

In the Epiphany the representation of one of the kings as black is 
reprobated without the slightest allusion to its symbolical meaning, as 
indicating that all races of men appeared there by representation. The 
Purification afibrds an opportunity for a further protest against un- 
archfeological architecture, and notice is particularly and justly taken 
of the incorrectness of representing the Ark in the second Temple. 
Paintings of our Blessed Loan and S. John playing as children are 
rejected as destitute of authority. Immersion up to the breast at the 
Baptism is enjoined. The vesting of our Loan during the period of 
His Ministry in a white dress is condemned, because the garments of 
the poor in Palestine were unbleached. Here again the writer over* 
looks the obvious and wholesome symbolism which dictated the adop* 
tion of this colour. The IVansfiguration gives occasion to speak of 
the horns attributed to Moses as " a pure piece of stupidity, for who 
does not know that camuta means resplendent ?** backed up by a quota* 
tion from S. Thomas Aquinas. In the Flagellation, as many soldiers are 
to be crowded in as the canvass admits of, because a cohort contained 
450 men, and these should therefore be as nearly as possible given in 
full complement. Upon the artistic absurdity of this dictum we need 
not insist ; John Martin only could have complied with its demands. 
Yet the writer in the same paragraph accepts, or professes to accept, 
the authenticity of the alleged column of flagellation at Rome. The 
crosses of the two thieves are to resemble that of our Blessed Loan, 
and they are not to be attached with cords. The dress of S. Stephen 
is not too accurately to reproduce the deacon's vestments. S. George 
killing the dragon is rejected, and S. Martin while dividing his cloak 
is not to be on horseback. 

We might multiply our specimens, but these suffice. The author of 
the article cannot, we believe, have seen how far his principle, if carried 
out, would lead him. He condemns inflexibly all resort to the Apo- 
cryphal Gospels. Yet there cannot be much doubt that the out- 
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work of tradition about the Blessed Virgin's temporal grandeur in her 
yoQthfol days, her dedication in the Temple, marriage by the High- 
Priest, &c., as originally embodied in those Gospels, had much to do with 
the formation of her cultue in the Romish Church, and that some of 
these l^ends directly led up to Rome's last novelty, the Immaculate 
Conception. What can we then infer from so decided a proclama- 
tion of adherence to the bare historical realities of the Canonical Sorip- 
tores, (though only in iconography,) emanating from Rome itself, so 
soon after the proclamation of the new dogma ? We have left the not 
least surprising fact for the last. We were made acquainted with this 
article by a translation of it in the Unioers, which devotes four suc- 
cessive feuUletont to its dissemination. That paper must be indeed 
blind to the true force of what it takes sudi pains to put into vogue. 
Is there then at this day — ^when Ultramontanism seems at the utmost 
height of prosperity — a counteracting influence secretly at work, even 
in Rome ? In France we know that there is, whether large or small, 
a professed GhJlican party. But the phenomenon of such an appeal to 
rigid Biblical fact being made in the pages of a weighty periodical 
of the Pope's own city, is one which invites consideration, and may be 
pregnant of aome unexpected future. 



THE LADIES' EMBROIDERY SOCIETY. 

This excellent association has just completed its third year of successful 
existence. We subjoin a list of the works executed during the past 
year. An altar-cloth for Peterborough cathedra], from the designs of 
Mr. Bodley, is, we understand, in progress. The amount of annual 
subscription in aid of the scheme for providing altar-furniture for poor 
churches has now nearly reached £20. We need scarcely remind 
our readers that this association undertakes embroidery for churches at 
a cost which barely covers the outlay for materials ; the ladies giving 
their time and labour gratuitously. The following churches have been 
enriched with frontals of admirable workmanship during the last twelve 
months :-<-8tapleton, Gloucestershire; France-Lynch, Bisley, ditto; 
Wantage, Berkshire; S. Alban*s, Worcester; Aberporth, Cardigan- 
shire^ Baldersby, Yorkshire, (two altar-cloths and a pall) Power- 
stock, . Dorsetshire ; new chapel, House of Mercj, Clewer ; Clanna- 
borough. North Devon. 

Altar-cloths have been given by the society to the cathedral, Ma- 
fitsburgh. Natal, and to the new church at Belmont, a district of 
Durham. 
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ICONOGRAPHY OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

Wb are glad to be able to report* that M. Reichensperger has com- 
municated to us the gratifying intelligence that the Chapter of Cologne 
has adopted the scheme, proposed by Mr. Surges in our pages, for the 
painted glass in the clerestory of the nave of the cathedral, with only 
a few modifications in the details. We congratulate our accomplished 
fellow-labourer, and the ecclesiologists of England in general, on a 
success so brilliant for onr national branch of the great movement, as 
the adoption, for the iconographic decoration of the greatest growing 
chnrch in the world, of a plan tendered for acceptance through the 
medium of our journal. We trust that the State authorities, who 
exercise so much influence over the works at Cologne, will not oppose 
any obstacles to the realisation of the project. 



HART'S PARISH CHURCHES. 

Designs far Parish Churches, in the Three Styles of English Church 
Architecture ; with an Analysis of each Style ; a Review of the No- 
menclature of the Periods of English'Gothic Architecture ; and some 
Remarks introductory to Church Building, exemplified in a Series of 
over One Hundred Illustrations. By J. Colbman Habt, Architect. 
New York: Dana and Co. 1857. 

It is long since we have heard anything about architectural progress 
in the United States, and most of our information centres in the 
fact that the New York Ecclesiological Society no longer exists. 
It is with the greater pleasure, therefore, that we welcome from a 
New York architect, Mr. J. C. Hart, the handsome volimie now be- 
fore us. Its somewhat verbose title accurately describes its contents. 
We have first an introduction in which the author, quoting extensively 
from Cis-Atlantic architectural works, discusses the origin of English* 
Pointed architecture ; and then* in order, enlarges on the necessity of a 
right orientation, on the proper distribution of ground-plan, and the 
right use of material. Then the entrance, the chancel, the gallery, 
the pew, the altar, the sedilia, piscina, font, pulpit, and lettern, are 
treated of in succession; and some remarks on warming and venti* 
lating, and on the canons of Gothic composition, as laid down by Mr. 
F. A. Paley, conclude the introduction. In a chapter on Nomencla- 
ture, Mr. Hart adopts the Rickman terminology for the styles in pre- 
ference to our own. In the remainder of the volume we have a kind 
of analysis for the general characteristics of each style, with an ex- 
planation of the plates that illustrate the volume. These plates are, in 
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hct, the working drawings of six churches, two in each style, as de» 
signed by Mr. Hart, in eiemplification of his theories. There is little 
novelty in the letter- press of this well-meant volume, and nothing that 
would be worth quoting for English readers. It is satisfactory to find 
that such good principles, theological as well as sesthetical, find an 
audience among our American brethren ; and we do not doubt that 
Mr. Hart's volume, which is beautifully "got up," and agreeably, 
though somewhat magnilnquently, written, will have an important in- 
fluence for good among Transatlantic church -builders. But the ori- 
ginal designs thus given to the world are scarcely such as we can 
pass by without criticism. They are far more successful in aim than 
in execution, and are very far inferior to the ideal standard that was 
present to the mind of their author. It is to be much regretted, that 
Mr. Hart did not confine his illustrations to ancient specimens of 
Pointed design, such as would have instructed and improved his 
readers* taste, without fear of a contrary result ; and such also as would 
have saved his book from the imputation of being in some sort an ela- 
borate advertisement of his own architectural skill. However it is 
with the most kindly feelings that we proceed to point out some of the 
features in Mr. Hart's churches, which are open to criticism. 

The first design is for a small First-Pointed church, with chancel and 
nnrth-east sacristy ; nave and two aisles, which do not reach the west 
end ; and a suuth-west porch. The treatment of this porch in the 
ground-plan is unsatisfactory. It should have lined with the west end 
of the aisle, and so have avoided the awkward recesses on each side 
between the buttresses. The external elevations of this design show a 
series of overgrown lancets, a system of buttresses — (of two stages) 
which in no way reproduce the characteristic peculiarities of the style, 
and a very heavy and difipleasing bell- cote on the west gable. It is a 
most singular thing, that the south wall of the chancel should be 
shown as completely blank. In a northern latitude this is surely most 
incomprehensible. The roofs are well-pitched ; the gables are coped ; 
and a clumsy plain cross adorns the chancel end. The design in no 
way recalls, to an English eye, a First-Pointed village* church. But the 
other First- Pointed design for a larger church is still worse. Here we 
have a nave and chancel, the latter having a vestry at the north-west 
end, and an organ chamber at the south-west end ; the former having 
two aisles with an engaged tower at the west end of the northern one, 
and a south-west porch. In this design the roofs are low, the lancets 
stumpy, and the buttresses without specific character. The tower has 
a belfry-stage, much overdone with horizontal stringcourses, and a 
broach spire of poor detail and proportions. But worst of all, the aisles 
are gabled transversely with gables of varying height, one of them 
containing a large unequal triplet. Inside, this design shows cylin- 
drical shafts containing nothing but a timber framing over nave and 
aisles. The arcades, therefore, so to call them, are merely wooden 
struts ; and a heavy horizontal beam goes from each shaft to the outer 
waU. This is not Pointed design, whatever else it may be. 'ilie in- 
ternal arrangements are seldom shown. Here, however; there is a 
close chancel- screen. 
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The first Middle*Pointed design is cruciform, with a porch in 
the middle of each side of an aisleless nave, and a diminutive pro- 
jecting west tower. The latter is the worst feature. It is a small 
square, broached into a narrow octagon, with an octagonal spirelet, 
and is little more than a staircase turret, or pinnacle, aping the 
place of a regular tower. The windows are of twotrefoiled lights* 
Again the chancel has blank south wall. The second Middle-Pointed 
church is very ambitious, but not by any means successful. It is de- 
formed by gigantic pedimented buttresses, which all rise above the 
eaves and gables. The plan is highly unsuitable for the purpose and 
dimensions of the building. It comprises chancel, with sacristy and 
organ chamber at the two western ends, transepts, each with two 
aisles (!), clerestoried nave and aisles, and a porch in the middle of each 
side. The tower is central ; and its supports seem manifestly inade- 
quate. The chancel arch here is a most extraordinary composition, 
being composed of one set of cloistered shafts, rising from the capitals 
of another. This design in proportion to its ambition is a complete 
failure, utterly unlike an old building. But, as generally, the detail 
is better than the ensemble. In fact, we look upon all these designs 
as the attempts of an architect, who has either never had the advan- 
tage of seeing English architecture, or has failed to apprehend the 
genius of the style, to work up borrowed detail into an architectural 
whole. The smaller of the two Third-Pointed designs is still more 
meagre ; a small cruciform building, with squat central tower — having 
a feeble embattled parapet. Here we have the old mannerisms: a 
blank south wall to the chancel, porches in the exact middle of each 
side of the nave, buttresses in prim succession, and the most awkward 
external recesses on the ground plan. The last design has a series of 
large square-headed clerestory windows, a great show of Perpendicular 
tracery, flat lead roof, and a west tower with an octagonal spire rising 
from an irregularly embattled parapet. The internal arcade is some- 
what better. 

. It is not a little surprising that an architect who is so well disposed 
as Mr. Hart, and who has so resolutely endeavoured to master the 
theoretical peculiarities of Pointed architecture has so signally failed in 
the practice of his art. We can wish nothing better for him than a 
visit to Europe, where he may learn the broader characteristics of the 
style, and study how to use his knowledge of detail in general grouping 
and composition. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE S. PATRICK'S SOCIETY. 

Proceedings of the Saint Patrick's Society for the Study of Eccle» 
siology. Parts I. II. III. Dublin : Hodges and Smith. 

Thrbb brochures have reached us from Ireland, which we hasten to 
commend to our readers. Part L, Mr. W. Annesley Mayne's paper 
on S. Patrick*s Catjiedral, we have already noticed in our volume for 
1855, page 196. The other two are new to us. The former of these 
is a communication from the Rev. John Jebb, of Peterstow, on Christ 
Church Cathedral and its Precinct. It is illustrated by a block plan of 
the church and its entourage, copied from a map made in 1760, with 
many addidonal references. We do not find here, as we hoped to do, 
an account of the present state of the church. Mr. Jebb chiefly 
confines himself to reproducing, from this old ground plan, the former 
condition of the choral arrangements of the cathedral. They were 
as bad as possible, and the alterations made since that time are little 
better. Mr. Jebb*8 description may be quoted. 

" The alterations made about four-and-twenty years ago consisted in the 
removal of the galleries from the choir, the opening the aisles of the choir 
(which were aneiently chapels) for the accommodation of the congregation, 
the new roofing and panelling, and reseating of the dioir after a fashion 
which has all the merit of oriffiDality, the totid alteration <tf the stalls, both in 
character and position, the suostitution of a sort of bed, instead of a stall for 
both Dean and Precentor, the insertion of fanciful mullions in the windows^ 
various innovations of a peculiar character in the venerable transept, and the 
demolition of S. Marv*s Uhapel, and the erection of some buildings on its nte, 
which have already changed their original destination. 

" No doubt these alterations were made with the best intentions ; and some 
of them were improvements, e. g., the removal of the galleries, which encum- 
bered and disfigured the narrow choir, and hid the very carious and ancient 
arches in that part of the building. And it must be admitted that the choir 
is so crooked and unsymmetrical, as almoit to defy the resources of the most 
skilful architect. But it is to be lamented that the alterations were made at a 
time when the true principles of church architecture had not been reidved in 
Ireland, and when a general opinion prevailed, that the proper business of a 
Gothic architect was to indulge in fancies as chimerical as the decorations 
which cover the walls of Uxmal or Palenque." 

Part III. contains two short papers : one by Mr. J. Huband Smith, 
the Curator of the Society, on the Church and Round Tower of S. 
Michael le Pole : the other by Mr. John S. Sloane, C. £., on the Ancient 
Buildings at S. Doulough's, S. Michael le Pole was a church in Dub- 
lin, near S. Patrick^s cathedral, built, it is supposed, about 1145. Its 
round tower was not wholly removed till 1782. This communication 
has a merely antiquarian interest. The notice of S. Doulough's is more 
important, and is illustrated with plan, perspectives, and details. This 
curious building — something like a chapel with massive central tower 
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—contains seven separate apartments and three staircases* The apart- 
ments are supposed to have been dormitories, cells, a refectory, and 
a chapel. We quote Mr. Sloane*s description, which however is 
scarcely intelligible without illustrations* 

''I will now endeavour to convey to you my ideas as to the probable use 
of this building. From the number of apartments, and their arrangement^ I 
am disposed to believe that the structure may have been a monastery or 
college. Archdall, in his Monatt. Hibem,, calls it an abbey. The first room 
or vaulted chamber, in which is the mass of masonry, called S. Doulough*a 
tomb, may have been the chapel. I am led to this conclusion from its 
position, and from its being the only portion of the building entered by a 
convenient doorway ; from it the stairs lead (independently of the rest of the 
building) to the small apartments above, nrobably the abode of the superior. 
The large room to the east, on the grouna- floor, was, I suppose, the refectory ; 
and the long room over it, the dormitory. The traditions of the neighbour- 
hood point to the room in the tower as the * library.' Some writers ascribe 
the Eastern portion of the building to a later date than the western ; but so far 
as I could judge from appearances, the two rooft, although differing in height 
are identical in structure, and want of uniformity in door-cases and windows 
prevails alike throughout the entire building. The peculiar honeycombed ap- 
pearance of the stone inside the roof, and which must have taken centuries 
of dampness to produce, is observable all through that part of the structure ; 
and whilst I must admit that there are some comparatively modem windows 
in the eastern portion, I will contend that the entire building ii of a style snd 
period partaking strongly of the architecture of the thirteenth century. The 
windows of one light occur frequently, and there is a total absence of label 
or hood moulding. The muUions and jambs of the original windows are 
merely splayed at an angle of forty-five degrees. There is no attempt 
at any sort of column or columnar arrangement; and to suppose the build- 
ing of a date earlier than the thirteenth century, is to suppose either that 
not one of the original windows remains, or that the natives of this country 
possessed a knowledge and practised a style of architecture three centuries 
before it was developed in the sister kingdom. Dr. Petrie, in his work on the 
Round Towers of Ireland, writes, ' In smsller churches of oblong form, with- 
out chancels, the roofs appear to have been generally constructed of stone : their 
sides at the ridge forming a very acute angle ; and this mode of construction 
was continued down to the period of the introduction of the Pointed or 
Gothic style into Ireland, as m the beautiful church called Cormac's Chapel 
at Cashel, which was finished in the year 1134, and S. Doulough's churchy 
near Dublin, which is obviously of later date.' '* 

Mr. Sloane concludes his paper with an account of the octagonal 
baptistery still remaining near the building just described, and with the 
expression of a hope that some attempt may be made to preserve the 
remains from further dilapidation. We should be glad to see proofs of 
still greater activity on the part of the S. Patrick's Ecclesiological 
Society. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE 

OF SCOTLAND. 

THfuactions of the Architectural Institute of Scotland. Session 1855 
— 56. Edinburgh: Lizars. 

Wb are glad to welcome another fasciculus of the Transactions of the 
Architectural Institute of Scotland. It contains seven papers, besides 
a very interesting Introductory Address delivered at the opening of the 
Session by Bishop Terrot, the new Primus of the Scotch Church. The 
Bishop's harangue is eiceedingly worth reading, as containing the 
views of an unprejudiced man of literary and artistic tastes upon many 
of the architectural questions of the day. Many, perhaps most, of his 
views are identical with those which have so often been enforced in 
this journal ; but from others we widely differ. In particular. Bishop 
Terrot finds practical objections as to extent and convenience of congre- 
gational accommodation in the ordinary plan of a Pointed church, and 
seems to dream of a possible expression of the idea of " Rowland 
Hill's Chapel" in the Blackfriars Road in the form of a gigantic poly- 
gonal chapter-house. In this the Bishop, besides overlooking certain 
technical objections, seems to forget the ritual requirements of Catholic 
worship. We have more sympathy with him when he urges a freer 
vse of the plan of a Greek church with a central dome. Turning from 
theory to practice, Bishop Terrot gives an intelligent criticism of 
modem architectural progress, — preferring the new street architecture 
of Glasgow to that of Edinburgh, but praising New Cannon Street in 
London above all. We need not discuss the lecturer's opinions on the 
clubs and palaces of London. In church-architecture his highest 
praise is reserved for the Gordon Square building ; but All Saints, 
Margaret Street, which is warmly commended, is criticised — without 
much propriety — as postponing form to colour. Doncaster church is 
next mentioned with warm approbation, and Mr. Beckett Denison^s 
lecture highly lauded. The Bishop concludes with some remarks on 
the unfitness of Greek architecture for the English climate and on the 
importance of an architectural library. 

The more professional part of the volume before us contains a 
valuable paper by Mr. David Cousin on the Domestic Architecture of 
Paris ; one by Mr. George Burnett, on the Architecture of Nuremberg 
— illustrated by various engravings, and full of instructive sug- 
gestions ; another by Mr. P. A. Eraser, on the Principle of Usefulness 
as a governing feature in the architecture of the Ancients— which 
is somewhat crude and inappropriate to the present advanced state of 
knowledge on the subject; a scientific paper by Mr. T. Davis on 
Wrought and Cast Iron Beams ; an essay on the Laying out of Open 
Spaces in Towns by Mr. J. Murray ; a curious notice of the Egyptian 
Obelisks in Rome — with views showing their comparative scale and other 
characteristics ; and finally a somewhat sketchy paper on the Monu* 
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mental Edifices of the Egyptians by Professor Donaldson. The native 
professional members of the Institute seem to have contributed the 
least valuable portion to the present part of its Transactions. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCH^OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

ProceedingM of the Liverpool Architectural and Archaological Society. 
Vol. II. Parts I. and II. Sessions 1850 — 52. 

Thb late publication of Part 11. of the second volume of the Pro- 
ceedings of this Society, — which, however, by an unexplained delay, 
only brings down the records of ito Transactions to the end of 1852 — 
reminds us that we have hitherto omitted to notice the appearance 
of the former Part. The first volume of the Liverpool proceedings 
was very hopeful and vigorous : and the new matter now before us is 
of sterling value» though some of the papers, only now given to the 
world, have lost their force and timeliness by the progress of affairs 
since their original composition. 

The annual excursions of the Liverpool archsologists, described in 
the present volumes, were to Chester and Shrewsbury. The pro- 
ceedings were spirited and interesting on both occasions. Many of 
the papers now published are well-written and highly instructive; 
Mr. S. Huggins contributes thoughtful essays on the Genealogy of the 
Fine Arts and on Expression in Architecture. Mr. Frank Howard's 
paper on Ornaments seems scarcely worth making public. We notice 
two illustrated papers by Mr. T. D, Barry on the details of Pointed 
Architecture. A very useful feature of this Society's operations is the 
public discussion of various architectural points. One discussion, ex- 
tending over two meetings, was on the question whether Gothic or 
Italian architecture is most suited to the general purposes of the present 
age and country. The Pointed style was defended by Mr. Raffles Brown^ 
Mr. Barry, Mr. Rimmer, Mr. Joseph Boult, Mr. Howard, Mr. Hay, 
and Mr. Laker; and the other side was taken by Messrs. Homer» 
Charles Reed, Picton, Mc Bride and others. The discussion wa* 
searching, and conducted in an excellent temper. Of course no result 
was arrived at. Another discussion was taken on the proper position 
of the organ in S. George's Hall. 

In the later part we select for commendation Mr. Homer's Essay on 
the Associations of Taste. Mr. F. Howard's very severe criticisms on 
Mr. Ruskin are out of date. The Architectural History of Liverpool 
from 1667 to 1760 is ably pursued by Mr. Picton, the then President 
of the Association. Mr. S. Huggins is worth reading in his disquisition 
on the Form, Treatment, and Application of the Pediment. The last 
published part is thinner than its predecessors, and several papers read 
before the Society have not been printed. We hope that we may soon 
have to welcome another volume. 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A CoMMiTTBB Meetiog was held at Arklow Houee. on Wednesday, 
Nov. 25, 1857. Present : Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., in the chair, Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. France, Rev. S. S. Greatheed, Rev. T. Helmore» 
Rev. H. L. Jenner, Rev. W. Scott, and Rev. B. Webb. 

The Lord Bishop of Montreal was admitted a patron of the society, 
and remained through a considerable time of the committee*s session. 
His Lordship consulted the committee on the designs for his cathedral, 
now in course of building by Mr. T. S. Scott, in completion of the 
original design of the late Mr. F. Wills. 

W. Cunliffe Brooks, £sq.» of Barlow Hall, Manchester, Alfred 
Heales, Esq., of Doctors' Commons, and J. P. Seddon, Esq., of Llan- 
daff, were elected ordinary members. 

Mr. J. Clarke met the committee, and exhibited the designs for the 
restoration of Slaugham church, Sussex. He also brought a pro- 
gramme of the lectures about to be given at the Architectural Museum, 
and exhibited a curious corn-mill which he had found, in his restora- 
tion of Broxboume church, used as a stoup, inside the door. 

Mr. Clayton met the committee, and exhibited some anatomical 
studies by a promising pupil of his, Mr. J. Redfem ; and also some 
cartoons and studies for the figures of prophets lately set up by him- 
self, in conjunction with Mr. Bell, in the clerestory of Westminster 
Abbey, and for the stained windows preparing for the great hall of 
University CpUege, Sydney. 

Mr. Slater met the committee, and consulted it en the position of 
the pulpit in his lately designed cathedral at Kilmore ; and also ex- 
hibited the drawings for the thorough restoration of Coleshill church, 
Warwickshire. 

Mr. Burges met the committee, and explained the progress of nego- 
ciations at Constantinople for the site of the proposed memorial church. 
He also exhibited the designs for that church as curtailed to suit the 
intended site, and an interesting coloured sketch .of the Turkish mosaic 
stained glass as used, in the mosques. The committee accepted an 
offer of Mr. Burges of a paper on metal work and bijouterie, 

Mr. Street met the committee, and exhibited his designs for a new 
church at Stantonbury, near Wolverton ; for one at Pokesdown» near 
Bournemouth ; and for one at Winterbourne Down, Gloucestershire. 
His proposal to refit, or rather recast, S. Dionis Backchurch, London, 
was also considered ; and the committee were favoured with a sight of 
some exquisite sketches made during a late tour in Italy. 

Mr. Truefitt met the committee, and exhibited the drawings of a 
new school at Bryn Coch, in Wales, and also some spirited designs for 
metalwork, which he has some thoughts of publishing. 

Mr. Pedley met the committee, who handed over to him the silver 
medal won by him in the late competition for a church at Bern. Mr. 
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Pedley exhibited his prize Bern designs, and also some dengns for a 
competition church and for some cemetery chapels. 

Mr. Brewer, as representing Mr. Ooldie, of Sheffield, met the com* 
mittee, and received the gold medal adjudged to him in the Bern 
competition. The committee examined Mr. Ooldie*s admirable prize 
design, to which the critique in the Ecdn%ologi$t would have assigned 
the highest prize in the competition. 

The committee next examined some designs by Mr. O. O. Scott, 
and a sketch for an organ-case for S. Mary, Oreenhithe. Tliey also 
inspected designs by Mr. S. S. Teulon, for the re-arrangement and 
sumptuous adornment of the private chapel at Blenheim ; for the res- 
toration of Bletsoe church, and Wardwell church, Suffolk; for the 
alteration and addition of an wgmt to Christ Church, Blackfriars ; for 
schools at Ely and Misterton ; for a parsonage at Curridge ; and for a 
village club, lecture, and church-service room at Wimbledon. He sent 
also the rich reredos of the new church at Wells, Somerset. 

The committee also examined the drawings by Messrs. Prichard and 
Seddon for a new church and parsonage at Cwm Bran, Monmouth- 
shire ; for new schools at Cymmer ; and for the restoration of Lansoy 
church, Monmouthshire. They also inspected Mr. Bodley's draw- 
ings for the rebuilding of Burrington church, Herefordshire, and a 
beautiful sketch for an embroidered altar-cloth for Peterborough cathe- 
dral. Mr. Norton sent his designs for a new church at Stoke Bishop, 
near Bristol, and some sketches for the reredos and tower screen at 
Scapleton, Gloucestershire ; and Mr. W. M. Teulon, his designs for a 
parsonage-house to be built at Guilsborough, Yorkshire, by the Bocle- 
siastical Commissioners. 

A number of the Revue de VArt Chritien was laid on the table ; 
and letters were read from several persons, including thanks for the 
Ecderiologist from the Surrey Archaeologicsal Association. In com- 
pliance with an invitation from the Oxford Architectural Society, 
it was resolved that some of the members should, if possible, attend 
at the congress of Architectural Societies to be held at Oxford, in 
June, 1868. 

The committee passed the following resolution : '• Resolved — ^The com- 
mittee of the Ecclesiological Society begs to express its sincere regret 
at the late unprecedented outrage of the destruction by fire of the nave 
of Hawarden church, recently restored by the taste and munificence of 
Sir Stephen Glynne, one of the vice-presidents of the society." 

The first Motett meeting for the ensuing season was fixed for De- 
cember 15th. 

After some routine business the committee adjourned. 
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THS ARGHirBCXURAL MUSEUM. 



Wb are very glad to hear that this Institution b in a very, pro^ious 
conditaoDv and that, the fine ooUectioa is often used hy atndenU. We 
aubjpia»li8t o£ the acetiogA and lectures announced for the ensuing 
SAfiMon :— - 

Vednetdagf, Jan, 13. EyeninfMeetiag. Professor Cockbabij,, R.A., in 

the Chair. Award of prize bj^ Mr. Buskin. 

M ,f 27* On Attexknt and' Mbdern Ardiiteetaral Ornament 

Qnntnsted. By John P. SIddon, Amj., F.S.A. 

„ . fab« l£« On the Domestic Aichitactuve of the Middle Agek 

By JoHH-HaNRv Pajulbb,Eb4*» F.SJk. 

H, ,». 26. On. theRigbtUse of AnoieotSzamiries. ByO.E. 

Stbbbt, Esq., F.S.A. 

^ Mar. 12. On Ancient Timber Framing. By Kapha bl Bran- 
don, Esq. 

•• „ X. On the Selection of Objects ibr Study in the Aidih 

teetnral Museam. ByOuoiiGsGtLBSBT Scorr, 
Bs^>, AhBii.A. 



OXFORD ARCHITBCTURAL 80CIBTY. 

A MaanKQ waa heU at the Society's Rooma oar Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 11, the Rev. Dn. Bloxam, President, in the chair. Tho foUowiag. 
new membera wiere elected : — R. Q. LLvingatone, Eaq.*. Oriel Ck>llege, 
R. A. Garden, Esq., Exeter College. The presents received were :— - 
KiUeanny B^parts^ Vol. I. Parte and 10, presented by the Sooiety ; 
Liverpool Architectural Society's Reporta, Vol. IL, Pkurta 1, 9, and 3; 
Qopy of-Bngmvings of the> Remains of the Bishop of Soaaacoi'a Palace, 
SeptaonSk and S. Kenielm'a Chapel, Hale's Owen« presented by Mr. 
Richard Hussey, Ixmdon*. The President then called upon Mr. Ix>wder 
to read his. paper on Church Restoraticm, of which the following is u 
epitome : — I. The True "Principles of Restoration considered, opposed 
to Renovation ; the duty of careful study of the original feelmg of the 
building and harmony of it ; the duty of studiously abstaining from 
touching or retouching old work, especially in figure carving and the 
grotesque ; the duty of endeavouring to produce not the efiect of a new 
building, but to leave the old building as little altered in venerable 
effect as possible, and as much in the spirit of its original designer. 
II. Modem restorations, from neglecting the true principle of humbly 
observing the character of the original, succeed only in producing life- 
less compositions ; the carelessness in observing ancient character; the 



mk of copying from pabliottivnB wkhoat regard to ancient character ; 
general hinta te Reatoren, Ac* Hie Prcaident tondered the tbanka of 
the Society to Mr. Lrarder for hia naefnl pi^ier, nith nearly the whole 
of which he entirely agreed. The meeting waa dien adjourned. 



A Meeting of the Society wia held Novanber 1 nh» when the fol« 
lowing gendemen were ^elected officera. 



The PrindiNa dT S. Sdmima Hdl. 



The Rer. S. W. Wayte, Trinity College. 

aaoaKTii.E^. 
Mr. B. HL Braait, Utiitvnfty CollDgs. 

•laiiBaRa ov ooiimittbb. 

Mr. J. H. Plurkflr. 

Mr. Badteridga. 

Mr. l0om4u, 8. BdBMiBd Ball. 

Mr. Oadri^ton, Vadlatfi Ooll«i. 

Mr. Aldcnaaa Sviflii. 

Bilr. Minchia* ^9^i^tm CoUqie. 



JL1 

ThaMaataraf Onlvenl^ 
Dr. Blaaaaa, Magdidaneiaolkge. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tbs firat meeting of the Society for the October Term waa held on 
Thuraday evening, October 29. In the abaence of the Preaident, the 
cbur WW taken by «he Rev. e. VnUkana* one «f the Vlea-RpacideDta 
df the Society. The aenbr Secpetary taking read the minutea of the 
laat meeting, and the Society having confirmed them, the following 
offieen were elected for the enaaisg yfmr :^ 

PESSIDBMT. 

Tht Key. G. E. Cwrria. I>.D., Master of J«M College. 



nn Rev. W. M. A. lTOIfin«m, MA., WUaw «f «rWly Oolkgp. 



B. J. Boana, Trini^ CqUm. 
W. T. T. Drake, Trinity College. 

C. Trotter, Trinity <3oUege. 

U. J. Matthew, Triaity CoUaffe. 
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GOMMITTIB. 

Rer. H. M. Ingram, M.A., Trinity College. 
J. W. Clark, B.A., Trinity College. 
H. T. Kingdon, Trinity College. 
W. M. Fawoett, Jeans CoUege. 

AVDITOB8. 

ReY. G. F. Reyner, B.D., Fellow of S. John's CoBege. 
Rev. W. C. MaihiBon, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Coll^** 

Mr. Drake then proposed, and Ms. W. M. Fawcett seconded^ that 
the Society beccHne a subscriber to the Architectural Photographic 
Association. The motion was agreed to unanimously, and Mr. Faw- 
cett laid on the table several copies of the Report of the AssociatioD 
for 1867. 

The senior Secretary then read a Paper on the History of Glass 
Painting, illustrated by a series of examples, drawn and traced by Mr. 
Wailes from the stained-glass windows of Chartres, Strasburg, and 
other foreign cathedrals. When the Paper was concluded, the Rey. 
H. R. Lisard, Trinity College, made some admirable remarks on the 
reasons why large groups of figures, extending across all the lights of 
a window, are so unpleasing to the eye. The Rey. G. WDliams q>oke 
at some length on the same subject, and gare an interesting account of 
the deliberations which had been held relative to the stained glass with 
which Glasgow cathedral will shortly be filled. The conclusion arrived 
at by the Committee was that Munich glass should be employed ; and 
Mr. Williams was anxious to get up a protest against what he felt 
would be a national calamity, the fiUing the windows of a First- 
Pointed cathedral with glass in a style so little suited to it. The 
Society then adjourned tiU November ISth. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY 

OF NORTHAMPTON. 

At the Annual Meeting of this Society, in the absence of the High- 
SheriflT, who was advertised to take the chair. Lord Henley consented to 
preside. 

The Rev. H. J. Bigge announced the composition of the Committee 
for the ensuing year, viz., the old members and two new members, the 
Reverends H. L. Elliott tmd M. W« Gregory ; and stated that the 
Rev. Dr. Lightfoot had been elected an honorary member. 

The Rev. T. James was next called upon to read the Report. 

** The architecture of a country may be said to be its petrified 
history ; and most ingenious theories have been framed to show that 
not only the power and wealth and character of a nation, but that the 
happiness and morality of a people, may be discovered from its archi- 
tectural monuments. Now, if this be true, it may apply, on a smaller 
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and modified scale, to oouaties as well as countries, and thas the 
report of the Architectural Society for the Archdeaconry of North- 
ampton, if properly written, would be nothing else than an epitome of 
our social and moral condition for the current year ; in short, a little 
local annual regbter of the domestic politics of the counties of North- 
amptonshire and Rutlandshire. This would certainly to us be a very 
flattering and satisfactory record of our general condition. If our 
religious, and educational, and social, and commercial prosperity have 
kept pace with our architectural demonstrations, we may certainly 
congratulate one another as being a highly respectable community, and 
quite a pattern to the nine neighbouring counties touching us all 
round ; for I have to report this year the usual steady progress of 
restored churches, and new schools and parsonages, and (that agricul- 
ture and trade be not unrepresented) of new com exchanges also— - 
a class of buildings which might have been made the greatest orna- 
ments of our towns had the love of art in our citizens and yeomen 
kept pace with their material prosperity. Certainly, Northampton, 
in its monster room, which, in just consciousness of its ugliness, 
skulks behind some respectable shop fronts, set no very hopeful ex- 
ample to the county at large, and we must regret that here and else- 
where the opportunity has been lost of rendering our municipal and 
commercial buildings indicative, as they are in France and Belgium 
and Holland, of the prosperity of the age which erected them. None, 
however, of the plans of these buildings have ever passed through 
the hands of our society, though it would be no presumption to say 
that our advice might often (as has been the case with the church 
plans laid before us) have saved the shareholders considerable expense, 
at the same time that nothing was detracted from the convenience or 
beauty of the building. 

'* In church restoration, this year will be remarkable for the com- 
mencement of two works, one in each portion of the archdeaconry, the 
most important and extensive which have been undertaken since the 
formation of our society^ and in both of which we have been permitted 
to take a more than ordinary share. I allude to the churches of Oakham 
and Higham Ferrers, each certainly standing first in size and beauty in its 
own county. At Christmas last ttie sum of £800 was anonymously sent 
through the hands of your secretary towards the much-needed restora- 
tion of the fine church of the county town of Rutland, with the simple 
conditions that the work should be begun this year, and that the plans 
should be approved by the committee of your society. There were 
many dificulties in the way of carrying out this munificent ofier, and 
there always are lions in the path of those who look for them ; but 
these were all in course of time put to flight, and by the hearty co- 
operation of the vicar, the curate and the churchwardens, the ground 
was soon cleared for commencing the work, and the money only was 
wantmg. Large as was the first ofier, there yet remained, according 
to the architect's estimate, a sum of at least £4000 more to be supplied ; 
but Mr. Fmch, of Hurley, the patron of the living, came forward with 
a donation of £1000, and the remainder of the sum has already been 
raised within the s|)ecified time» the plans have been approved by your 
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eomottttee, and Mr. 8oott, the «rcliitoet» u airettdyat imk in 
a diiird& whidi» if its external effect can larely be matohed anoog 
parklielinrclieft, it ie much more true to tsf that die ocndilioa of its 
iuteiior waa quite wipataUeled. Of all the auoiyaeglected aad m^lifiti 
«fa«pehee (I soppoee I may be cK caaed for xuamg thii aa a ayiwym lor 
dmrofawaiden's ' bcantified,') this certainly beat all that I ef«r aav. 
In an area large eooag^for at least tOO pew8» there were certainly not 
six alike. I eonld not ei«n find three of like height or pwyoition. 
There were two gpslleries, one over the otiber, at the west end ; the 
pnlpit hangings were those said to be pot np when the dinvdi was 
placed in monnung for G^eorge III., and to get to some jiewn yoa hsri 
to pass throngh two othen, box within bos, and each, of oonrBe,with 
its door and lock. I speak of theae things freely now. as tiny are 
dbnady swept away; hot in jnstice to Ae jncnmbent and pariahisneii I 
ought to add that they had long been ashamed of the state of tiidr chsach, 
and were only biding their oppoitunity to take its thotongh iesturatinn ia 
hand. The whole of the roofs are to be of oak, and the seato of the 
same material, after a modified pataem of an old exiating bendi. The 
chancel will be reserved fiir the choir, and every other amngement 
carried out in the moat correct form and snbotential materiaL 

"Bad example is proverbially contiigioiis ; bat happily Cor hnman 
nature it is not only evil thiii^ that are infectiooa. Langhter, as 
well as smallpox, is eatdiing, and the contagion of good eaample in 
the matter of charah reatoration any now be recorded aa an aaesr- 
tained fJMSt. We laat year attended ^e opening of ^b» adnnnMy 
reatored chnreh of Staawidc, and even then it was hinted that its 
exan^ was likely to be fottownd in the asi^booihood. Already IIk 
chnmh of Little Addington baa been pinnd in the haa^ of yoar 
townsman, Mr. Law, and an excellent reatoration aa beiiig uiJNJtart 
there. Tlw arehea of tiw tower, engaged widnn the dnroh, are 
opened, and this rather vnconunon feature which Little Addingtoai has 
in common with Oakham will give great additional beanlj to ikt 
restored building. The seats will be all alike and open, and the 
ehaned reserved for the choir. The draarings and pLms lor this 
woric are in ibit room to-day. Still more directly did the restoration 
of Stanwidc <Aurch lead to tfasft of Higham Fexinrs. It asay he 
remembered that in the society's woA on the * Churches ef the ^uaii- 
deaoonry,' this was the first described, and the moat amply ilhuiferatsd. 
It deaenred tlua distinction aa well from its siae and beanty as torn its 
assoeiation with Arehbishop Chichdey, the great aachiteetuial pielite 
of his day, the praUp^ and the diseqple of Wilfiam of Wykebaai. 
There ia, however, but a aamll portion of tbe exiating ehorchwhioh can 
be referred to his hand. The beautiful woodwodc in the chancel ii nn* 
doubtedly his, and the bede-hoaae and aehod-room atill remaiaiBg in 
the ohuzdiyard are in themaelvea cnoogh to declare his mnnifioent 
Jaboora of charity and education. Tlie work haa been entreated to 
Mr. EOater, the restorer of Stanwi^, and as it has been nndeitatai 
in the very beat atyle, following on all points the original forms, aad is 
to be executed in the best matoial, the small and not wealthy parish 
of Higham seems to have special claims on the eoonty genmUy ^ 
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niMtnii ee, and yooi oonmittae therefore, ooaeidfliing the utteteBt and 
esteat of Uiework,.haa onderttdcen to leoommend the cauie of Higham 
€kxath to the fibcialitf of its membera. Hie Warden and Fellowa of 
All Souk' College, Oxford, mindfiil of die bartfaplaoe of their fannder, 
faftM. cwtaboted £300, and the late Bad Fttzwilliam, with hb uMial 
gmeKMity,. gave £1000. 

** la vaooidiiig oar regret at the lou from the liat of ow Tioe*pi!^ 
adeata of one of bo simple and independent a mind, and so endeared to 
all with whom he came in contact, as Lord FitzwiUiam,. it ia pleasing 
to have to combine with his memory the mention of an aet so liberal 
and so beneficial to the objects of the soeiety as his parting gift to the 
chnroh of Higham Ferrers, The parishioners themselves have raised 
the sum of upwards of £1,500; there yet, however, remains the 
large sum of £9000 to be made good before all the works oonten^lated 
by the paxishionera can be effected. The cmdous pavement within 
the altar-rails will be most carefully preserved without any unnecessary 
restoration. 

" This morning the plans for a new ai4e of Creaton church have been 
laid before the committee, and a}q»roved» They ane by Mr. William 
8fflith* of London, a member of our society, who has loudly attended 
the meeting to-day to exhibit them. 

'* The plans for a chancel at Newton, a hamlet of Oeddington, by 
Mr. Slater, have been submitted to the committee end approved, and 
wall be carried out immediately on the completion of the mother 
ohiiroh,. which has also been restored, and will be re-opened for Divine 
service on Thursday week* 1 have just been informed that the Duke 
of.Booeleiigh, hearing, of the new chancel at Newton, most liberally 
e^oessed his intention to restore the rest of the church, and Mr. 
Slater has been oommissioned to prepare plans accordingly. I have 
also to report of the church of Theddingwoith, which is so much 
beholden to the kindness of the members- of this society, that the 
works are going on ssitisfootoiily though sbwly. The zeal with which 
oarpenters and masona will obliterate every trace of old work, if not 
oonstandy superintended, passes the belief of all except those who have 
experienced it. It happened in my own church that there were very 
fow detmls of thie kind which could, fall under the destroyer's hand, 
bttt nearly every one that oould has disappeared ; the only bit of 
Norman work, Uie only bit oi painted glass (to say nothing of the 
rough handling of old woodwork and wall*deoorationt) vanished before 
I could rescue them, though I was* hardly absent from the i^t a w4iole 
day. This does not bring me to the conduuon that such things are 
not to be eared for, but rather that they require the most particular care, 
and I feel more than ever the necessity of protesting against that 
wholesale renewal, which, under the plea of middng everything square 
and round, makiag what the workmen call a good job of it, destroys 
those little evidences of by»gone art and history which, in themselves, 
perhaps unimportant, yet preserve that association with the past gene* 
rations of binlders and restorers that give our churches half- of the 
interest they possess for a cultivated mind. 

•* In point of arrangement, I hope I have heea aUe to eflfect all that 
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could be desired. Some years ago, at our annuifl meeting, I was 
allowed to read a paper on the internal fitting and arrangement of 
churches. I do not find that in practice I have been obliged to belie 
any one of the principles there laid down, but I remember that 
I stopped short as to the chancel, not being fully persuaded what pre- 
cise course to recommend. I maj, perhaps, be allowed now to state 
the result of my later experience. I am convinced that tiie only satis- 
factory arrangement is to appropriate it absolutely to the choir ; we all 
know, of course, that this was its original destination, that the chancel 
of a church answers to the choir of a cathedral, but as in the latter case 
the diminution in the number of cathedral ministers and the change in 
the spirit of our services has led to an encroachment in the choir of the 
cathedral, so the same and other causes have tended to a still more 
entire misappropriation of the chancels of our parish churches. In the 
cathedral space, at least, has been left to the singers, but in parochial 
churches they have been wholly ousted from their proper position. 
This haa necessarily led to the erection of western galleries, for what- 
ever the character of church music, whether choral or congregational, 
or a combination of both, there must be a more or less tndned body of 
singers ; and they must sit together. I need not speak of the incon- 
veniences of these galleries, and how almost inevitably they lead to 
irreverence, isolation and disorder. Their practical evils are every- 
where felt, and the difficulty of providing a position elsewhere for the 
choir is, in most cases, the only reason for their continued retention. 
I am aware that very serious difficulties would meet us in many 
churches, — ^how the long occupation of the chancel by the squire or the 
rector might be made a formidable obstacle ; but whatever the common 
difficulty, it is something to know what should be done where it can be 
done : and I believe that in a thorough reseating of a whole church, it 
would almost always be practicable to assign the chancel to the pur- 
poses for which it was built. 

" At present, both in building and restoring churches, where we do 
not carry out this evident principle, we are often guilty of the greatest 
of shams. We instinctively feel, in building a new church, that a 
chancel is required ; we note the unecclesiastical character of those 
churches that were, a few years ago, built without one ; and oonse* 
quently, in all the approved examples of modem churches, a chancel 
of fair proportions has formed a part of the design ; but instead of 
assigning it, when built, to the choir, for whom (if with any meaning 
at all,) it was meant as much as the tower is for the bells, its area is 
thrown into the space for general accommodation, and either assigned 
to the clergyman's family, or filled by some favoured members of the 
congregation. 

'* Again, in fitting up a restored chancel, we instinctively airange it 
stallwise, or with longitudinal benches, an arrangement excellent for 
an antiphonal quire, where the singers answer one another, and 
where to be in each other's sight assists the correctness of the sing- 
ing ; but which, in a narrow chancel, such as most parochial ones are, 
has for the members of the general congregation sitting there nearly 
the same evils as the square and ill-arranged pews, where people were 
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all looking at one another, instead of having their eyes as well as their 
hearts all turning one way» and minding the same thing. Thus one 
anomaly produces another, and the chancel arrangement which would 
be best for the singers, becomes the worst for the part of the general 
congregation who sit there. But place your choir in the chancel, 
and the most correct arrangement becomes also the most reasonable. 
The original meaning and use of the chancel is restored, the congre- 
gation no longer turn round and look up to the gallery, the quire come 
under the eye of the minister, and naturally take their part in leading 
the responses, instead of the one monotone of the parish clerk. In this 
case the prayer- desk-— or (what I would rather prefer) a stall, with 
desk on each side, within a low screen (for a high screen across the 
chancel-arch I hold to be unsuited to our ritual) — would be at the 
extreme west end of the chancel, just under the chancel-arch, where 
the minister would best be seen and heard. I am not advocating full 
choral service for our village churches, which, for my own part, I 
do not think in all cases suited to them ; but I am supposing an 
ordinarily trained quire to lead congregational psalmody, and I am con- 
vinced that no other arrangement will tend so much to the reverential 
practice of it, as the arrangement I have advocated. Besides the per- 
sonal difficulties, which, I know, will often occur to carry out this 
plan, I am aware also that the structural form of many of our churches 
would prevent this arrangement ; but without expecting its universal 
adoption, it is something, as I have said, to know what the right plan 
is, in order that, as opportunity occurs, it may be adopted. 

*'* Plans for restoring the north side of Stoke Albany, for reseating 
the chancel of Kettering church, by Mr. Slater, and for a new vestry at 
Stoke Braeme, have also been approved of by your committee during 
the past year. To the arrangement of Great Oakley church, the 
committee could not give the same unreserved approvsl, and at Har- 
borough, though the improvements, on the whole, are very great, their 
recommendations have only been partially carried out. But generaUy 
the arrangement of churches seems now so well understood, that there 
is seldom any important alteration to be suggested in the plans of 
those architects who are kind and self-confident enough to submit their 
designs to our notice. 

" If the restoration of churches may be thought to typify the renewed 
spirit in ecclesiastical matters generally in this archdeaconry, so may 
the enlargement and restoration of the grammar schools of the county 
symbolize the new life which I trust is being infused in the educational, 
as well as material, economy of the old foundations. The restoration 
of the fine old school at Guilsborough, in both these senses, is an event 
that I hope I may have next year to chronicle. In the plans which 
have been prepared for it by Mr. Law, the greatest care has been 
taken to preserve the old architectural features, and to introduce 
nothing which shall be inharmonious with them. The trustees exjiect 
to be clear of the Court of Chancery in the course of a few months, 
and the repair of that very interesting school -house will then at once 
be proceeded with. 

*' The very noble room which will form the practising school for the 
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Trainiog Inatitution, at Peterborough, b«8 been idready eommenoed. 
The pUms bj Mr. Scott have been more thaa onoe before the societj, 
and are exhibited here to-day. In speaking of Peterborough I ahoold 
mention that mainly by the exertions of the vicar > a spire has just been 
added to the tower of the new churoh of S. Mark's, giving ^the crown- 
ing finish to a church whose partial completran was referred to in hat 
year's report. 

** In the Cathedral the painting of the ceiling at the east egkdi in 
place of some sham groining has greatly added to the dignity of the 
choir. The next work to be taken in hand is, I believe, the removal of 
whitewash from the stone work, and we may then hope to see some 
farther colour introduced into the choir, and the apse brought into 
some faint rivalry with the exquisite work recently executed in the east 
end of the sister cathedral at £iy. 

'* The ordinary proceedings of the year were enlivened by a visit to 
the remains of Shoseley Nunnery, near Towcester, the discovery of 
which was first notified on the occasion of our meeting h^e last year. 

" The state of our finances, with other reasons, compelled us to drop 
the publication of the annual volume of yeporta and papers last year. 
The diffiouities which occurred -with respect to that publication have 
now been overcome, and the Rev. £. TxoUope* the secretary of the 
Lincoln Society, has been appointed general editor of the joint vdume ; 
and by economy in the printing we hope to reduce considerably the 
expense of the volume which has hitherto run away with all our 
current money. 

" In taking a retro^>ect of the progress of arc^aoture during the 
past year, beyond our immediate sphere, the most important events 
have been the competition for the English Church at Constantinople, 
and the Public Offices, at Westminster. Many of you probably 
examined the Exhibition of Drawings in Westminster Hall. ThougJi 
the grandest public competition since that of the Houses of Parliament, 
I do not think that either the interest taken in the exhibition, or the 
merit of the designs as a whole, showed an advance in architectural 
taste either in the public or the architects, adequate to what might 
have been expected. It seems to me that the architectural literature 
of the day outruns the practical execution. Certainly if we are to 
acquiesce in the decision of the judges, and take those for the best 
designs which they have pronounced to be so, we have not much reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the result of a competitioa open to all 
Styles and all artists. It is understood Chat the design to which 
the first premium was awarded will not necessarily be carried out* and« 
as the question is still open, I would put in a word against the so- 
called Italian style, which seems to have found most favoar with the 
judges, but which, neither in association, effect, economy, or con- 
venience, appears to have any chums over our national Gothic style. 
Mr. Scott*s drawings, here to-day, will speak for themselves, and 
I think that no one, on seeing how the capabilities of Gothic are 
carried out, would wish to see any other than this style in connection 
with the Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. The very late period 
of Gothic art, in which the Houses of Parliament are built, would pro- 
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biibly not now be adopted by the able arehitect, had he now to re-con- 
sider the subject ; but. as the towers of that fine mass of buildings be- 
come completed, the defects of &e flatness and too minute decoration 
of tbe main building fiide away, and those who most abused the design* 
are now coming round to acknowledge it, with all its ftiults, tlie finest 
public building of modem timea. How the beauties of an earlier style' 
can be adapted to our municipal and ofllcial buildings, Mr. Scott's plan 
for a new Town Hall at Haliftix. Yorkshire, and the alternative design 
for the Foreign Office, sufficiently show ; and as if to prove the 
universal applicability of Gbthic, he has, in the memorial to Sir Charles 
Hotham, to be erected at Melbourne, Australia, grappled with it in 
its moat difficult form, and made of a columnar monument, thoroughly 
Gbthic in its treatment, one of the most beautiftii compositions of 
national art. 

*' To the Constantinople church of Mr. Slater I may also, with con- 
fidence, direct the attention of architectural students. I own myself 
that I prefer the more English character given to this design to the 
Italian phase, beaotifyil as* it is, which has been adopted in the successful 
plan. The problem yet remains to be solved— how best to adapt our 
northern architecture to southern climes, not following merely Italian 
models, but planting English churches in hot climates. Unhappily the 
recent disasters of India will shortly call our attention especially to 
this point. The utter destruction of churches there will call upon the 
genius of our architects, as weU as on the liberality of churchmen, to 
replace them. I might say much on this head, but 1 have already 
encroached too much on your time. I will therefore only add in con- 
clusion on this subject that I trust that for the time to come, in 
re-organiziog her power in India, England will take care that her mate- 
rial churches there shall exhibit as great an improvement over the poor 
and unworthy fabrics now destroyed, as her general policy will present 
the aspect of her spiritual Church, no longer succumbing to heathen- 
ism, but in all the fulness of her power, and in the majesty of her sim-^ 
plicity and truth." 

The Rev. G. A. Poole read an interesting paper on Colour as applic- 
able to Architecture. 



WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

At the Annual Meeting of this society the Very Rev. the* Dean took 
the chair, and called on Mr. St. Patrick to read the report 

It stated that the past twelve months had been as eventful as any 
which the society had experienced, and the committee were justified in 
believing that it now stood in a better position than it had occupied 
since its first formation. Mr. Boutell had, during the past year, ex- 
tended his investigations to the whole fabric of Worcester cathedral, 
of which he had made a careful survey^ and was prepared to read a 
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paper on the subject, which would hereafter be expanded into a hand- 
book, the want of which had been much felt. The committee expressed 
their re^et thi^t no steps had been taken to renew the fine structure of 
Chaddesley Gorbett church from its present neglected condition. The 
report detailed the various excursions held by the society during the 
past year, and also the proposal made at Birmingham to form a War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire Archaeological Association in connection 
with this society, but on a wider basis. In noticing new and import- 
ant works of restoration during the past year, the report alluded to 
what is now being done at the cathedral, and the committee warmly 
congratulated the Dean and Chapter upon the skill and fidelity with 
which their architect (Mr. Perkins) had seized and carried out the idea 
of the artist who originally designed the choir. The new works at S. 
Helen's, S. Martin's, and S. Nicholas', were then glanced at, the new 
windows in the latter church being considered unsatisfactory in con- 
sequence of the restrictions imposed on the artist. Arrow church, 
near Alcester, had been restored at the cost of the rector ; Bushley 
church bad a spacious and dignified chancel newly erected ; and at 
Church Lench great improvements have been effected. Broughton 
chapel, from the designs of Mr. Hopkins, and new schools for S. 
Peter's parish, and those at Hallow (the latter also by Mr. Hopkins), 
were next noticed. 

The report was read and adopted, the society's officers re-elected, 
a committee appointed ; the Rev. C. Boutell was elected honorary 
member ; and the Hon. F. Lygon, who had resigned the office of se- 
cretary, was elected a vice-president. Other members were also 
elected. 

The company then left the room, and proceeded to the cathedral, 
where the Rev. C. Boutell gave an explanation of the principal features 
of the edifice. He first quoted the authorities from which the history 
of Worcester cathedral had been or might be collected, and expressed 
his opinion that somewhere or other the archives of the priory were in 
existence, which, if found, would throw great light upon the construc- 
tion of the building in which they were assembled. Then he went 
through the history of the cathedral as already recorded in the books, 
and next came to consider the fabric itself in its various features. The 
earliest portion of the building was of course that constructed by 
Wulstan, 1084. Fires took places in 1113 and 1^0^, and a great 
storm occurred in 1^22, each of which accidents greatly injured and 
more or less destroyed the principal portions of the building. The 
crypt was no doubt a portion of Wulstan's edifice, and many other 
fragments peeped out here and there in the walls above ground, which 
he rapidly indicated. Wulstan's building had an apsidal east end, 
which terminated a little to the east of King John's tomb, and a por- 
tion of that end of the crypt which had just been opened through the 
kind liberality and attention of the Dean and Chapter proved that an 
aisle had been carried round that apse. A legend having prevailed in 
the city to the effect that a subterraneous passage formerly extended 
from the cathedral to some other ecclesiastical building, an arch had 
been opened which was thought to have led to that passage, but the 
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result was to show that heyond that arch was not a passage but a con- 
tiDuation of the crypt, or a chapel in it. The central Norman tower 
of Wulstan*s cathedral had probably fallen. An arch in the vestry 
was believed by some to be Saxon, but the fact was that Norman 
architects were employed here before as well as after the Conquest, 
and there were no positive data for saying where the Saxon ended and 
the Norman began. Wulstan's cathedral, however, was no doubt 
begun and ended by himself, though he might have removed some 
portions of the older building, which was situated north of the present 
one, and worked them up in his own, as was customary. But the first 
fire to which he had alluded nearly destroyed this first Norman church, 
and the second Norman building seemed to have been constructed in 
that Transitional style which marked the change from Norman to 
Gothic, and wherein Norman treatment was combined with Gothic 
principles, as might be seen in the two westernmost arches of the nave. 
After the second fire, in 120^, arose the First-Pointed portion of the 
cathedral. Bishop Sylvester dedicated his work in 1S18, and the 
lecturer knew of no instance in the country wherein so much delicacy 
of taste and artistic treatment were exhibited as in this portion of our 
own cathedral, which he contrasted with S. Alban's, the latter being 
bold, massive, and almost colossal. Some of the carved capitals in the 
choir of Worcester were as sharp and complete as on the day they left 
the hand of the sculptor. There were three grave slabs lying on the 
floor just underneath the great east window, two of which no doubt 
were intended to represent the two Bishops during whose lives that 
portion of the cathedral had been erected, and this view was confirmed 
by the bosses on the ceiling immediately above. Mr. Boutell had no 
doubt that King John's tomb occupied originally the same position as 
it does now, for the best of all reasons, that the present liuiy chapel 
had not been erected at the time of his death, and therefore he could 
not have been buried there. After pointing out the special features of 
the choir and east end, descanting on its individual beauties, and its 
general uniformity of plan combined with great diversity of detail, the 
lecturer alluded to the restorations now in progress, expressing his 
strong admiration of the manner in which they had been planned and 
executed. Mr. Boutell next took his hearers round the interior of the 
building. First be passed to the chapel in the south transept, near 
Prince Arthur's tomb, and it was a great satisfaction to his hearers to 
find that he had turned his attention to the curious sculptures which 
decorate the arcade work. In the south chapel the subject appears to 
be the Resurrection, one of the spandrils representing the Saviour as 
Judge, and others on the right and left containing the sheep and goats 
respectively. One of the spandrils has three cofins, with the dead raising 
up the lids. These sculptures were strongly characterised by Byzantine 
feeling, as might be seen in the costume. Nearer the east end was an in- 
teresting specimen of early armour and a mounted knight. Then on the 
north side of the aisle of the lady chapel was a carved spandril representing 
a Bishop dedicating a newly-built church, probably intended for Bishop 
Sylvester. An angel was receiving the gift ; and a dove, representing 
the Holy Spirit, was issuing from a cloud, inspiring the prelate to 
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moke the preaentatbn. The recent restorations had also brtmgfat to 
light many old relios-— «ne was a piscina on the south side of the Lady^ 
chapel, and on the nordi side a staircase leading through- the iSiieiraess 
of the wall to the triforion above. Again, in ti&e north aide of the 
chancel* underneath the little oriel window which was probably con- 
structed for the saerifftan to look into the cathedral from his resideaee 
outside, an srch had just been opened, leading to a passage in the wail 
where was a staircase leading up to that window, and the iron hinge of 
the original door was still remaining. Nest, Mr. Boutell led the eosB- 
pany down to the crypt, which had been lighted up for the occasion. 
Here the lecturer showed the ezoarations which had been made to 
ascertain the apsidal arrangements and the dleged subterranean ]>as- 
sage to which he had alluded,- He also pointed out a curious specimen 
of wall decoration resorted to by the Normans, called '* the trowel 
point.'* Then the party reascended to the nave, when Mr. Boutell 
described, the distinctive features of both sides, one having been built 
previous to the other. At three o'clock the company attended Divine 
service,, and afterwards Mr. Boutell resumed his subject, by toking 
his hearers round the cloisters to the chapter-house and ooUege-eehool 
(the ancient refectory.) He took occasion to depi^eat'e the mutilation 
of the arch moulding^ of the principal entrance to the eloiBterB, by the 
carpenters engaged at the recent mueical festival, and then pointed out 
the fine proportions of the college- haU, which, he said, was the finest and 
largest room of the period (about 1 330) in the kingdom. The passage 
leading from the cloisters to the ancient priory exhibited worit of as 
old a period as any in the building ; and if any part were ante-Norman, 
that was probably so, and corresponded* with specimens at S. Alban's. 
The windows of the upper transept met with his unqualified approba* 
tion aa being exceedingly beautiful and unique. 

Soon after seven o'clock the society met in the leoture^-room. Sir 
fi. A. H. Leobmere took the chair, snd a paper was read by Mr. Cham- 
berlain on street aschitecture. Mr. Walker then described the designs 
submitted in competition for the Memorial Church at Constentinople 
— the prisse and mentiomed plans for which were hung round the- room. 
Mr. Boutell next delivered an address oa the structure of the oathe- 
dral, of which he produced a large ground plan. 

Next morning the members and friends went by an early train to 
Pershore,, and proceeded to Pinvin ehapel» where some mttful paintings 
have been recently discovered. From thence the party proceeded to 
the new chapel at Broughton (recently oonstrueted from- the designs of 
Mr. Hopkins). Next they went to Besford chapel, the half-timbered 
nave, rood-loft, and monuments' of which were objects of considerable 
interest. They arrived at Pershore at two o'dock, and proceeded to 
the Abbey church,, where between two and three hundred persons were 
assembled. A paper had been prepared by Mr. T. H. Oalton on the 
history of the abbey, but that gentleman being unavoidably absent, it 
was read by Mr. St. Patrick, and contained a summary of the legendary 
lore and historical deteils connected with the abbey and monastery. 
The Rev. C. Boutell afterwards described the monumental remains 
here* particularly commenting on a very early and excellent example 
of a cross-legged knight. 
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A paper was next read by W. J. HopkliM, Esq., architect, ** On the 
architectural history of Holy Crosa Pershore Abbey.*' He set out 
by stating that on the site of thajt building there had been six dis- 
tinct structures, the first being by Oswald, nephew to Ethelred, 
King of Mercia, and the oldest portions of the present edifice Mr. 
Hopkins considered mi^it possibly be ante-Novman. the work of 
Barl Oddo. Next, the evidence afibrded by the structure itself was 
minutely weighed, Mr. Hopkins finding several portions of the masonry, 
especially in the south feraneept, which were apparently of too rude a 
character for Norsaan work* The masoniy of the arcade also was very 
similar to that of the chancel arch at Wyre Piddle, hitherto considered 
the only acknowledged Saxon example in this county. The general 
plan, arrangement, and date of the Norman -work of the three abbeya 
of Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and Pershore, were eo similar that Mx, 
Hopkins had drawn plans of them on the same scale, for the purpose 
of comparison. It appeared that there was originally a north transept 
somewhat similar to the south one, also that the present Early English 
choir was built upon Norman foundations. Next the liecturer went on 
to consider the Early English work erected by Bishop Gervais and his 
successors, and pointed out its various peculiarities, observing with 
reference to the vaulting that in his opinion l^ere was no specimen in 
the country equal to it for beauty of ammgemeai and construction* 
After noticing the beautiful lantern tower and the later work of the 
abbey, Mr. Hopkins concluded by observing — *' Three times at least the 
sacred piles erected upon 'this spot had been entirely or nearly destroyed 
by fire, and three times had the piety of our forefathers erected in their 
place buildings still more beautiful and magnificent, when the ruthless 
hand of Henry VIII. made them a crumbling mass of ruins, but still 
leaving enou^ of their former beauty to encourage the Churchmen of 
our day to exert themselves once more to render these ruins a suitable 
place for the honour of Him to whose service it has been so many cen* 
turies dedicated.'* Afterwards the party sat down to dinner, the Hon. 
F. Lygon in the chair. The discussion included as its main topic the 
desirability of restoring the fine old Abbey church, the chairman parti- 
cularly expressing a hope that the visit of this society to Pershore 
would have a good practical resuk in hastening an event so much to 
be wished. 



LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEO^O- 

GICAL SOCIETY. 

Thx August meeting of this society was held in the Town Hall, the 
Rev. G. E. Gillett in the chaur. 

Mr. Wing requested the opinion of the committee upon a design for 
a west window in the diurch at Kirby Bellars, to the mepaory of the 
Rev. Edward Manners. It is to be filled with stained glass by Wailes^ 
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representiog the call, the ordination [? charge], and martyrdom of 8. 
Peter. 

At the request of the chairman. Mr. Wing read the following paper, 
showing that the society has great cause for exertion to secure correct 
restoration of village churches when renovated : — 

" In the present day mischief is frequently done hy iojudicious res* 
toration of churches, and it would seem desirable to bring such cases, 
as they occur, under the notice of this and similar societies, that we 
may be stimulated to preventive service. Dr. Kaye, the late Bishop of 
Lincoln, in a charge to the clergy, remarked that our old ecclesiastical 
buildings supply a link not unimportant in the chain of ocular corro- 
borations of the truth of Christianity. Now, with what concern must 
a Christian man, feeling the force of this observation, regard the 
' modernising of our churches by pretended restorations until they lose 
the proofs (to say nothing of the charm) of their antiquity ? Two vil- 
lage churches have lately come under the notice of the writer of this 
paper, the altered state of which suggests the necessity of efforts being 
made to render our society more efficient in interposing to secure 
these precious relics of bygone days against destruction and deteriora- 
tion. One, indeed, has been so changed and dressed over, that in a 
century the evidence of its antiquity will be lost. As to the other, the 
incumbent, a person of taste and considerable intelligence, undertook 
to restore it ; but he, not possessing an acquaintance with church ar- 
chitecture, and having employed a builder who did not understand it« 
the result is bad. A tolerable effect has been produced in the interior, 
but the stonework is in part incorrect, and a monstrous mistake has 
been committed — that of flaying the outside. By this last operation 
the plane of the wall recedes from the strings and mouldings, and the 
building is made more perishable from the loss of its incrustation. This 
case, however, is worse in its consequences than in itself. A neigh- 
bouring clergyman, who had occasion to restore his church, has adopted 
the worst errors of this example, and the effect has been the metamor- 
phosis which we have mentioned, and the particulars of the process we 
will relate. As in the other instance, the uninstructed, natural taste 
of the incumbent, and the manual powers of an ignorant builder, are 
the only resources. A church almost as interesting as any small one, 
and a steeple as beautiful as any in Leicestershire, are operated upon. 
With much labour they effect the excoriation of spire and all. A 
moulding distinctive for date, being an approach to the cavetto, in a 
large window in the tower, offends the eye ; so it is innovated upon by 
a rectangular cut, which takes the whole sweep. In the chancel a non- 
descript large priest^s door is substituted for the old one. A superior 
oak roof, with richly carved bosses, instead of being restored, is re- 
moved, and a plain deal one takes its place. A clumsy fellow makes 
short work of the glazing by taking off the inside of the cusps of the 
windows. A coping appears to have been devised as an improvement 
upon the flat window-sill, and serves no other purpose than to knock 
against or be an eye-sore. A high tomb of local interest is banished ; 
a piscina and a pictorial brass shure the same fate. The font has not 
had its base restored, but the upper part has been erected on a plain 
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slab. Jt was first fixed on alabaster, but afterwards that was exchanged 
for freestone. This church was well worth visiting ; it has a chancel, 
nave, and one aisle. The arcade between the two latter is very good, 
of an early date, about 1200, with unique sculptured capitals, beautiful 
for the period. The scraping of the pillars, the renewing of the clere- 
story window, and the plain benches, are the most creditable of the 
late performances. The plastering of the walls we must excuse, it is 
presumed, on the plea of necessary economy. But our chief quarrel 
with the renovator remains to be told. When rood*screens exist in old 
churches, and are most essential, as in this one-aisle small church, to give 
effect they ought to remain. Here was one so exquisitely beautiful, that 
a person of cultivated taste, upon inspecting it, would feel himself at a 
loss to find its equal. It is true that many pieces had been torn away, 
but enough was left to make a restoration easy. And what has been 
its fate ? It has been destroyed, and a few fragments have been used 
to patch up a modem pulpit ! Surely, if refined taste is to have any 
voice in England, and if archssolo^cal societies are to be made useful, 
such usag^ of such a church ought to come under free animadversion 
and severe criticism. These statements have been given to induce the 
members of the society to devise some effectual scheme for the securing 
of competent advice for any church restoration that may be promoted 
Id the district. Some practical agency should be constituted, and each 
clergyman and churchwarden in the county invited, and persuaded to 
take advantage of it when occasion may arise." 

A discussion of some length followed the reading of Mr. Wing's re* 
marks, respecting the deplorable destruction committed of late years 
under the term of " church restoration,*' whereby so much that was 
valuable to the architect, the artist, the antiquary, and the genealogist, 
has been utterly lost to future generations. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. Wing, and seconded by 
Mr. Bumaby, is earnestly recommended to the attention of those whom 
it may concern : — " That whenever restorations of churches in this 
county are likely to be undertaken, it is desirable that communications 
should be made by members of this society to the secretaries, who are 
requested to communicate with the clergy of such parishes, and assure 
them that the society will be glad to give them any advice and assist- 
ance in their power." 

A prospectus of a " Manual of Sepulchral Memorials,*' by the Rev. 
£. Trollupe, of Leasingham, was laid upon the table. 

The Rev. W. A. C. B. Cave, Rector of Stretton-en-le-Field, and 
Messrs. Brigges, of King's Newton, and W. P. Cox, of Leicester* were 
elected members. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

S. , Winterboume Down, Gloucestershire. — This church U by 

Mr. Street. It comprises chancel, nave, north aisle, and a vestry 
north-west of the chancel, and is meant to accommodate 249 worship- 
pers. It is a very simple design, and the arrangements are thoroughly 
good. A small, square, picturesque, lead -covered bell -turret rises 
from the east gable of the nave. We observe the judicious use of a 
large window of four lights, with its gable rising above the eaves of 
the nave-roof, towards the eastern part of the north wall, to give addi- 
tional light where most wanted. AH the windows have plate tracery. 
The internal arcade is of three ; and the piers are massive cylindrical 
shafts, with excellent caps and bases. The result will be a highly 
satisfactory small rural church. 

S. , Stantonbury, near Wolverton, Bucks. — A new church by Mr. 

Street for the use of the people employed by the North Western Railway. 
Provision being made for adding a north aisle hereafter, the plan-com- 
prises chancel, with south aisle not reaching to the east end, nave and 
south aisle, and a south-western porch. The arrangements are, of 
course, thoroughly correct ; the detail is of Early- Pointed, and the 
present accommodation is for 365 people. There are alternative plans 
for the spire ; which may either rise above the western part of the 
chancel or be added at the west end of the future north aisle. In the 
latter case, by a happy innovation, the west side of the tower is half 
occupied by a projecting circular staircase-turret reaching to the belfry 
stage. There is great originality and force in the general treatment, 
and in the detail and ornamentation of this design. The tracery is 
generally of the plate description ; and the shaft is used wherever it is 
possible in the true spirit of the gothic of the south. The clerestory — 
of small quatrefoiled circles, has internal hoods composed of a horizontal 
architrave sustained on shafts. This is more daring, we think, than 
defensible ; but the whole design, is of conspicuous merit. 

S. Dionis Backchurcht London. — We have seldom been better pleased 
than by Mr. Streets designs for the rebuilding, or perhaps rather re- 
casting, of this mediocre " city church." Retaining its queer plan aod 
walls Mr. Street proposes to- translate it into an ornate Italianizing 
Pointed style. By inserting two arcades he makes a fair irregular 
town-church ground -plan, with nave and two aisles, and chancel and 
two aisles, the- northern one serving as vestry and organ- chamber. 
The nwtif of the old chancel -arrangements is judiciously preserved in 
the new plan ; there is a short sanctuary, and returned stalls in the 
chancel proper. Great internal height is attained ; and the chancel (of 
two bays) receives a groined roof, sustained by flying buttresses, which 
span the chancel- aisles and are counterpoised by well-proportioned 
pinnacles. The style is, as we said, Italianizing, but excellently de- 
signed and with good detail. The east window is a composition of 
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five trefoiled lights under a sexfoiled circle in ]^te tracery ; and the 
▼oumoirs of the window heads and the bands of the walling are treated 
with great judgment and excellent resulting effect. Externally, the lofty 
building with its well-developed clerestory of eexfoiled circles in pointed 
arches, and its picturesque aisle- windows of three and two lights will 
be most effective ; and the tower, though thin, vastly improved in its 
detail, and ending, above a projecting embattled cornice, in a charac- 
teristic square lantern of timber and metal, will afford a conspicuous 
and welcome contrast to the forms of the majority of the city spires. 
Funds, we believe, are availaUe in this case from the accumulation of 
an ancient benefaction now devoted to the repairs of the church : and 
we earnestly ho|)e that this novel, but most successful, transformation 
may be effected. 

8, , Pokesdoum, near Bournemouth, Hattts. — We have already 

noticed this little church, by Mr. Street, from a perspective sketch. 
I'he working drawings show a nave, chancel with a five-sided apse, 
north- west vestry to the chancel, and south-west porch to the nave. 
A small bell-gable crowns the east wall of the nave. The detail is a 
good severe Early Pointed, with much use of marble shafts. The 
treatment of the apse internally is particularly good ; but the reredos 
is too low to please our eyes. There is a low, stone chancel-screen. 

S. , Burrington, Herefordshire. — ^This little church is about to 

be rebuilt by Mr. Bodley, in a simple Geometrical style. The plan is 
-a parallelogram, subdivided into nave and chancel, with a small sa- 
-cristy north-west of the chancel, and a tower, forming a porch in its 
lower stage, at the south-west. This tower has a gabled roof, its axis 
being parallel to that of the church. The tower is perhaps the best 
treated part of the church, being picturesque in outline and proportion, 
and good in detail. A strong Italianizing element may be observed in 
the design. There is a high screen, surmounted by a cross ; but this 
seemed to us somewhat heavy. The arrangements are thoroughly 
good. At the east end there is a reredos of marbles, with inlaid cross, 
between festooned hangings ; and the wall above is painted in diapers 
upon the plaister surface. The east window, though well placed at a 
high level, a little lacks dignity. 

S, , Stoke Bishop, Gloucestershire, — A new and inexpensive 

church by Mr. Norton : in plan a clerestoried nave, separated by an 
arcade of five from a south aisle, (with preparations for a future north 
misle,) a chancel ending in a three-sided apse, north-west vestry, and a 
tower (forming alto a porch) at the south-west of the soutfti aisle, llie 
arrangements are generally good : but we prefer the vestry door being 
cast, rather than west, of the stalls ; and when the prayer-desk is, as 
here, in the chancel, it is a pity to make it different from the rest of the 
ataUs. The style is an Early Pointed ; the windows being tall lancets, 
in various combinations, all unfoliated. The tower would be the better, 
were it more engaged. It is lofty, and four-gabled above the betfry* 
stage, the spire being octagonal. The material is to be the blue Pen- 
nant stone, and the old red sandstone, both quarried on the site, llie 
roofs are to be of tile, also made of the local clay. We are glad to ob« 
serve some sculpture, representing the Crucifixion, in the tympanum of 
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tbe principal door, on the south side of the tower. The priest's door 
comes radier awkwardly and needlessly in the chancel. The roofo are 
simple, the principals springing from shafted corhels. 

Holy Trinity, Stapleton^ Gloucestershire. — ^A reredos for this new 
church, hy Mr. Norton, has heen undertaken, which promises to be of 
unusual importance. On each side there is a rich arcade of six cano- 
pied arches, coloured and adorned with marble shafts, each niche having 
a figure of an Apostle. The central subject will be a relief in alabaster, 
picked out with colour and gilt : it represents the Last Supper, but 
treated, we regret to say, in a very naturalistic fashion, as the Apostles 
are all recumbent on triclinia. We hope this may be reconsidered. 
A somewhat elaborate open screen is contemplated for the tower arch 
of this church. 

S. , (hmm Bran, Monmouthshire, — This new church, by Messrs. 

Prichard and Seddon, comprises nave and south aisle — not extending 
to the west end, dwarf south-west porch, chancel, and north-^vest 
vestry. The ritual arrangements are good — the pulpit projecting from 
the chancel into the nave on the north side. The style is Middle- 
Pointed — ^with some eccentricities. The aisle is divided from the nave 
by two broad arches rising from a low pier, and there is a much nar- 
rower arch eastward, opening into the eastern end of the aisle, where 
is placed the oi^;an, and above which rises a thin square tower, with a 
very tali transomed belfry stage, surmounted by a four-gabled To6i» 
from the intersection of which springs a pinnacle. There is some con- 
structional colour in bands of red stone, and in the voussoirs of arches 
and windows. We should counsel greater simplicity and austerity of 
design. 



NEW SCHOOLS. ETC. 

Ely. — Important schools for the city of Ely are in course of building, 
from the designs of Mr. S. S. Teulon. One group in Broad Street 
comprises a teacher's residence, with school-rooms for adults and for in- 
fants. The style is a plain Pointed, very simply treated. The group 
in Silver Street, for girls and boys, is more imposing, and has some pic- 
turesque features in two pyramidally-roofed square class-rooms, and in 
a tall bell- turret or fl^he, rising from a very lofty roof over a central 
committee-room. The offices seem to us somewhat too near each 
other in this design : and the balance of the two halves is too exact to 
be quite satisfactory. 

StOMtonbury, Bucks. — Large school-rooms, with class-rooms and a 
master's dwelling-house, are to be built in connection with the Railway 
Company's church at this place. Mr. Street has made a very pictur- 
esque design, and has given the building more architectural importance 
than is usual. Many of the windows present the same feature of hori- 
zontal tops supported on columns upon which we remarked in speaking 
of the church. 
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I, Leicestershire, — ^This block comprises schools for bo3r8, 
girls, and infants, and a house for a mistress. Mr. S. S. Teulon is the 
architect. The style is a plain Pointed : the material brick, with pat- 
terns and bands of contrasted colours. 

Bryn Coch, Wales. — This is built from Mr. Truefitt's design. The 
school-room is a parallelogram, with a class-room and porch. The 
windows are composed of pointed lights, cut out in the card-board 
style affected by the architect. The exterior is effective, from its bold 
and simple roofs. The chimney ends in a zinc funnel. The bell-cote, 
square in plan, with a pyramidal capping, is very picturesque. 

Cymmer Schools, Glamorganshire, by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, 
are good specimens of plain Pointed design. A master*s house is at- 
tached. AH the lights are square-headed trefoils ; lavatories and offices 
are attached. The cost is £800. 

Village Club and Reading Room and Lecture Room, Wimbledon, Surrey. 
— We have once before alluded to this interesting group, designed by 
Mr. S. S. Teulon. it is very successfully treated. The lecture-room 
is meant to be also used for religious service. 

We notice with pleasure some cottages built at Curridge, Berks, by 
Mr. S. S. Teulon, which, with an unobtrusive exterior, provide three 
bed-rooms, besides living-room, scullery, and pantry. A cheap parsonage, 
in connection with the church schools here, completes the group. 



NEW PARSONAGES. 

Guilsborough, Yorkshire, — This small parsonage is built by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners, from the designs of Mr. W. M. Teulon. 
It is a sufficiently commodious buildiog, but the " study '* is — as is too 
commonly the case — unduly stinted in size. The style is ambiguous ; 
the material brick, with some moulded bricks at the chimney-tops, 
which are not very well treated. Altogether, more character might 
(we think) have been given to the design. But doubtless the funds 
were inadequate. 

Cwm Bran, Monmouthshire. — ^This is a picturesque gabled building, 
by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon, with almost an excessive use of co- 
loured constructional ornamentation. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8, Peter, Coleshill, Warwickshire. — We hear with great satisfaction 
that this curious church is about to be thoroughly restored by the 
liberality of its cleryman and his brother. The work is entrusted to 
Mr. Slater. The plan has chancel, nave, two aisles, (not reaching to 
the west end), two porches and western tower, narrower than the 
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nare, and so treated that its diagonal buttresses at its two eastern 
angles form, as it were, the boundary of the west end, which, accord- 
ingly on the ground plan, assumes the shape of an irregular semi- 
octagon. The work will be restored where necessary, the porches re- 
built, and a sacristy added on the middle of the north side of the chancel. 
The seats will be re-arranged, and the ritual requirements carefully at* 
tended to ; but we regret to see a prayer-desk at the south-east of the 
nave, outside the chancel arch. The organ will stand at the eastern 
part of the south aisle. This is a rery interesting work ; the architec- 
tural features of the church being of great beauty. We are inclined 
to question the heavy labels of the otherwise judiciously designed 
Third-Pointed sacristy. The most curious metal chancel-screen is of 
course preserved. 

S. , Wordwell, Suffolk. — Mr. S. S. Teulon is restoring this 

diminutive rural church, consisting of chancel, nave, and a porch on 
the middle of the south side. All features of any interest are preserved, 
especially the curious Romanesque south door ; outside of which Mr. 
Teulon adds a porch of open timber work. Originally the bell was 
hung on a curious wooden framework inside the building, lliis is 
judiciously retained, and made to serve as the support of a small square 
bell-turret, which is added for the present reception of the bell. Some 
remains of the old seats are of excellent character. 

S, , Bletsoe, Berks. — This church, of an irregular and distorted 

ground-plan, comprising a nave and south porch, narrow central lantern, 
small south transept, large north transept, — or rather monumental chapel, 
and askew chancel with north-east sacristy, is about to be restored by 
Mr. S. S. Teulon. The arrangement of seats is an improvement : but 
we should have preferred to see the crossing used as the choir. The 
architectural renovations seem careful, and the mortuary chapri is 
parted from the church by an open stone jcrsen of somewhat heavy 
<^racter. 

Christ Church, Blaekfiiars Road, London. —Who does not know the 
hideous exterior of this diurch ? Mr. 8. 6. Teulon has undeitaken 
the almost hopeless task of amending it. And the addition of a semi- 
circular apse, for the sanctuary, and the urangement of the former 
insufficient chancel- space as a choir with longitudinal seats, the western- 
most one being used as a prayer^esk, is a most marvellous and satis- 
factory step in the right direction. But what are we to say to the font 
being placed at the entrance of this new chanoel just in front of the 
altar ? The architect declines the responsibility of this extraordinary 
arrangement : but the position is so clearly uncaaonical that a firm 
stand would probably have succeeded in rectifying this blot on a well- 
meant and well-executed restoration. Externally the new apse, in 
brick with coloured omaaentation, takes a Romanesque aspect. 

S. , Slaugham, Susses. — 'Iliis church comprises a chancel, nave, 

western tower, a lately-added excrescence of a south aisle, out of all 
proportion to the church, and a chantry south of the chancel. Mr. 
Clarke, in restoring it, tiirows the chantry and excrescence into an 
uniform aisle to nave and chancel, carefully adopting the very excellent 
mad characteristic Mkklle-Poioted tracery of the chantry. The ritval 
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snaDgemeDU are good; and the whole restoration properly coDser- 
Tadve in its feeling. 

S. • Lansoy, Monmouthshire. — This little church is simply re- 
stored and refitted, very correctly, by Messrs. Prichard and Seddon ; 
and the tower — a modern one — receives the addition of a Third- 
Pointed belfry- story with embattled parapet. 

Warburton, Cheshire. — This curious specimen of a timber cbnrch 
has undergone some necessary repairs, and received considerable en- 
richments especially in the sanctuary. It was reopened on the ^Oth of 
November. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Undbb the titles of Chrisiian Zeal and Holy Placei, we observe two 
appropriate sermons, by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, preached at the 
re-opening of the chapel of the Holy Trinity, Bordesley, near Birming- 
ham, on the Third Sunday after Easter, 1857. 

The Buckinghamshire Architectural and Archaeological Society con- 
tinues the publication of its useful and unpretending Records of Buck' 
inghamshire. No. 7, lately published, (Aylesbury: Pickbum.) con- 
tains a document about the chapelries of Bier ton with Quarrendon, 
Buckland and Stoke ; a continuation of the Manorial History of 
Drsyton Beanchamp, giving an account of the Cheyne family ; a 
notice, by the late Rev. J. Marsh, of the noble family de Bolebeck ; 
And a description, very firettily illustrated with three drawings, of an 
ancient manor-houce, called Creslow Pastures. Creslow was formerly 
a rectory, which in 1643, by the dissolution of monasteries, passed to 
the Crown. Queen Mary presented to it its last incumbent, Thomas 
Davies. "On Queen Elizabeth's accession," says Browne Willis, 
" upon Davis's voiding it, that Queen seems to have taken and swal- 
lowed up both spiritualities and temporalities of the parish." The 
church partly exists, and is used as a coach-house ! The chancel and 
tower have perished ; the nave, 44 ft. by ^ ft, has a rich Norman 
door and two Middle- Pointed windows. The number concludes with 
a description of Mr. W. White's new church at Hawridge, near 
Wendover. 

Mr. G. G. Scott*s long expected volume on Gothic Architecture, 
Secular and Domestic, (Murray,) has just appeared, but too late in the 
month for us to do more than announce it. 

M. Didron has published, in a separate brochure, an interesting paper, 
contributed to the Annates ArchSologiques by Mr. W. Burges, on the 
capitals of the Doge's Palace at Venice. 

The Oxford Architectural Society has lately resumed the publication 
of the Reports of its Meetings ; and a brochure has appeared contain- 
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ing a List of Members, an extract from the Laws, and the minutes of 
proceedings from July 1853, to May 31. 1856. 

To the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Sib, — In yoar October Number is an article, entitled, " An Eoclesio- 
logical day in Manchester." 

The writer has fallen into an error in attributing to me the design 
of the Schools and Convent of S. Chad, Cheetham Hill. My name is 
correctly connected with the church and presbytery built some twelve 
years ago ; but the first- mentioned buildings were by a local archi- 
tect and building surveyor, Mr. Nicholson. 

The church in Mulberry Street, also alluded to, was deugned with 
an apse, abutting upon John Dalton Street; but the owner of the 
land refused to sell it, as I understand, for such a purpose. I trust to 
your sense of justice to correct these mistakes by inserting this letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sheffield, Nov. 18, .1857. M. £. Hadfibi.d. 

To the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Si a. — In Mr. Dickinson's valuable " List of printed Service Books, 
according to the ancient uses of the Anglican Church,*' (London : 
Masters, 1850,) mention is made of a Pars Hiemalis of an edition of 
the Sarum Portifory, printed by Orafton and Whytchurch in 1 544, as 
being in the possession of the Rev. J. Mendham. It may be useful to 
notice that in the Cheetham Library at Manchester there ib a Pars 
iEstivalis of the same edition. The following sentence forms part of 
the title page : — In quo nomen Romano Pontifici [here there is a word 
obliterated] ascriptum onUttitur una cum aliis gua Christiamssimo nostri 
Regis statuto repugnant. 

Yours faithfully, 

£. E. 

To the Editor of the Eeclesiologist. 

Sib, — At a meeting of the Antiquarian Society on the 5th of February 
last, as reported in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, p. 333, Mr. 
J. H. Parker read some observations on chancels, in which he stated 
that " at the time of the Reformation the word * church ' did not in- 
clude the chancel.*' 

This broad assertion (perhaps it is owing to my ignorance) is rather 
startling, and I shall feel obliged to any who will prove the truth of 
what he has laid down. No person will be more pleased than I shall 
be to find that he is correct, though I cannot make up my mind to be- 
lieve it upon the mere dictum of a single person, however high he may 
stand as authority in such matters, without some proof from writers of 
the time to which he alludes. 

There is in favour of Mr. Parker's view what Archbishop Parker says in 
his Articles, 1550 — about the chancel being divided from the church. 
And Staveley, p. lOg, says» ** the Rood used to stand just over the pas- 
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sage out of the church into the chancel ;" but it is ao common to speak 
of the church as comprising the entire fabric, and the nave of the church, 
&c., and in accordance with this general acceptation of the word. Ay- 
liffe, in his Parergon, has a passage, quoted by Johnson in his Dic- 
tionary, " The word Church includes nave and diancel,*' &c. 

There is also in the same paper another assertion which I should 
like to see proved, viz, that <* hundreds of chancels were destroyed at 
the time of the Refarmation/' and that the order issued at that time 
that '* chancels shall remain as they have done in times past,*' " means 
that they should not be destroyed, to save the expense of keeping them 
in repair." 

A list of even one hundred of such destroyed chancels would probably 
be very interesting to ecdesiologists* as weU as to your humble servant 

H. T. Ellaoombs. 

Rectory, Clyst 8t. George, 
Nov. ^Otk, 1857. 

[There is little doubt that Mr. Parker was right in the first of his 
assertions, as to the proper restrictive sense of church as meaning the 
nave when contrasted with the chancel. — En.] 

W. W. K. writes to express artistic disapprobation of a stuned glass 
window lately placed in the south aisle of S. Matthias, Stoke Newing- 
ton. We have not yet had an opportunity of examining the work* 
and cannot but believe that our correspondent may be mistaken. 

W. S. J. writes to express his astonishment and regret at the erec- 
tion, within the last wedc or two, of two new pews in &e choir of Wor- 
cester CathedraL We certainly agree that this is a most reactionary 
step at a time when as at Ely, Lichfield, and Peterborough, efforts are 
being made for the more proper arrangement of cathedral areas. 

Our review of the *' History of the Cathedral of S. Cani ce, K ilkenny ,' 
alluded to in our last number, is postponed till our next issue, when, 
by the kindness of the publishers, Messrs. Hodges [and* Smith, of 
Dublin, it will be illustrated by the ground-plan of the church, bor- 
rowed from that work. 

The restoration of the chancel of Tunbridge church is contemplated, 
and Mr. G. G. Scott has been consulted on the subject. 

A well-informed correspondent informs us of a most destructive re- 
storation at Stillingford, near Exeter, where interesting features and 
details have been ruthlessly obliterated. He complains also of the 
transmogrification of the tower of Alphington church, and of the general 
character of the church-work in that neighbourhood. We commend 
the matter to the notice of the Exeter Architectnral Society. 

Some magnificently embroidered altar-cloths and vestments have re- 
cently been exhibited in Bern Cathedral. 

A general congress of the Diocesan Artistic Societies of Germany 
has been recently held at Ratisbon, under the presidencv of M. Reichen- 
sperger. Some idea of the interest which it awakened may be formed 
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by Ae fact, that oBe hundred and forty of the clergy of Germany were 
present. Next jrear the eongreae ta to be held at Paderbom. 

We are glad to learn that the restoration of Ulm Cathedral, now in 
progress, is being conducted in a very satisfactory manner. 

Heceii«d X. Y. Z. H. T. E. W. W. K. 

Errata in Mr. Bulges' Paper on the Paganism of the Middle Ages : 
Page 209 line 30 for preserved read poisoned. 
310 M 20 for 8. Joseph read Joseph. 
21 1 ,, 41 for detailed read detached, 
„ 21 3 ., 20 for Martina read Martiro, 
M 214 „ 10 for enamelled read emerald. 
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from Advent to the dose of the Christian Year. Edited by the Rev. Alexander 
Watson, M.A., Rector of Bridestow, Devon. In two voU. 15s., calf, 22s. 
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Dies Irffi. Translated into English Metre, by W. 

J. Irons, D.D., with the music by Charles Child Spencer, Esq. 28. 6d. 
English Words, Ss. 6d. per 100. 
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London : Joseph Masters, Aldersgate Street, and New Bond Street. 
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DIOCESAN KALENDAR 

Fob thb Ybar of our Lord God, 1858, 

With the Table of Lessons, &c ; abo, some Account of the Diocese and Church 

Societies. 

Salisbury : Brown and Co. London : Riyington. 



Jnst published, in Post 8yo. with 5 Plates, price 58. cloth, 

Architectural Economics : wherein is comprised a' 

species of concise Tables, the wsnt of which cannot but have severely taxed both 
in time and mind Architects and other persons whose vocation is bnilding ; calcu- 
lated also to render both the estimation and the construction of buildings vrithin a' 
certain range convenient of access to amateurs. The Plates comprise the details 
of the works estimated, such as Flooring, Roofing, Doors, Windows, Colnmns, 
Cornices, Pillars, Pinnacles, Tracery, &c. not as finished designs but as a ground- 
work upon which the Fine Arts may be engrafted by the hand of taste ; while the 
corresponding Tables present a basis of expenditure affording an ample scope for 
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scribed margin of outlay. By the Rev. G. Scraxton, formeriy of the Institote 
of British Architects. 
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